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Captain ABEL JANSEN TASMAx's Voyage, 
for the Diſcovery of Countries in the 
Southern Ocean. 


F Dutch Eaſt India company, thinking ie 
neceſſary that a more accurate ſurvey ſhould 


be taken of the countries already diſcovered in the 
ſouthern ocean, and at the ſame time that a more 
perfect account ſhould be obtained of their harbours, 


produce, inhabitants, &c. ordered the general and 


council of Batavia to ſend an able ſeaman to thoſe 
coaſts, in order to obtain a more exact deſcription, 


and-extend the diſcoveries already made in that part 


of the world. | | 
| In purſuance of this order, three ſhips were fitted out 


at Batavia and the command of them given to captain 


Taſman, a gentleman well acquainted with thoſe 
parts, and with the diſcoveries that had already been 
made. But, in all probability, the Dutch Eaſt In- 
dia company never intended that this voyage ſhould 
he publiſhed, and accordingly no account of it 


appeared for ſome time. At laſt Dirk Rembrants 


publiſhed in Low Dutch an extract of captain 


Taſman's journal, of which the following is a tranſ- 


lation; as we were perſuaded an exact account of 
Vol. II. . this 
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2 Capt. TASMAN'S VOYAGE 


this curious and intereſting voyage could not fail of 
pleaſing the Engliſnh reader. 

On the 14th of Auguſt, I failed from Batavia with 
two veſſels, the one called the Heemſkirk, and the 
other the Zee-Haan. On the 5th of September, I 
anchored at Maurice iſland, in the latitude of 20 deg. 
ſouth, and in the longitude of 83 deg. 48 min. I 
found this iſland fifty German miles more to the eaſt 
than I expected; that is to ſay, 3 deg. 33 min, 
of longitude, This iſland was fo called from prince 
Maurice, being before known by the name of Cerne. 
It is about fifteen leagues in circumference, and has 
a very fine harbour, at the entrance of which there is 
a hundred fathom water. The country is moun- 
tainous 3 but the mountains are covered with green 
trees. The tops of theſe mountains are ſo high, that 
they are loft in the clouds, and frequently covered by 

the thick exhalations of ſmoke, that aſcend from them. 
The air of this iſland is extremely wholeſome ; it is 
well furniſhed with fleſh and fowl ; and the ſea on 
its coafts abounds with all ſorts of fiſh, The fineſt 
ebony in the world grows here; it is a tall, ftrait 
tree, of a moderate thickneſs, covered with green 
bark very thick, under which the wood 1s as black 
as pitch, and as cloſe as ivory, There are other trees 
on this iſland, which are of a bright red, and a 
third ſort as yellow as wax. The ſhips belonging 

to the Eaſt India company commonly touch at this 
iſland for refreſhments, in their paſſage to Batavia. 

J left this iſland on the eighth of October, and 
coutinued my courſe to the ſouth, to the latitude 
of 40 deg. 41 min. having a ſtrong © north-weſt 
wind ; and finding the needle. vary 23, 24, and 
25 dep. to the 22d of October, I failed from that 
time to the 2gth to the eaſt, inclining a little to 
the ſouth, till I arrived in the latitude of 45 deg. 
47 min. ſouth, and in the longitude of 89 deg. 44 min. 
and then obſerved the variation of the needle to be 
26 deg. 45 min. towards the weſt, ; 5 
On the 6th of November, I was in 49 deg. 4 min. 
fouth latitude, and in the longitude of 114 deg. 56 

5 | min. 
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TO THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 3 
min. the variation was at this time 26 dep. weſtward, 
and, as the weather was foggy, with — gales and a 
rolling fea from the ſouth-weſt, and from the ſouth, 
I concluded from thence, that it was not at all proba- 
ble there ſhould be any land between thoſe two 

oints. On the 15th of November, I was in the 
faitude of 44 deg. 33 min. ſouth, and in the longitude 


of 140 deg. 32 min. The variation was then 18 deg. 


30 min, weſt, which variation decreaſed every day 
in ſuch a manner, that on the 21ſt of the ſame 
month, being in the longitude of 158 deg. I obſerved 
the variation to be no more than 4 deg. On the 
£2d of the month, the needle was in continual agita- 
tion, without reſting in any of the eight points; 
which led me to conjecture, that we were near ſome 
mine of load-ſtone, | 

On the 24th of the ſame month, being in the lati- 
tude of 42 deg. 25 min. ſouth, and in the longitude 
of 163 deg. co min. I diſcovered land, which lay 
eaſt ſouth-eaſt, and the diſtance of ten miles, which I 
called VanDiemen's Land. The compaſs pointed right 
towards this land: the weather being bad I ſteered 


| ſouth and by eaſt along the coaſt to the height of 


44 deg. ſouth, where the land runs away eaſt, and 
afterwards north-eaſt and by north. In the latitude 
of 43 deg. 19 min. ſouth; and in the longitude of 


167 deg: 55 min. I anchored on the firſt of Decem- 


ber in a bay, which I called the Bay of Frederic 
Henry. I heard, or at leaſt fancied that I heard, 
the ſound of people upon the ſhore ; but I ſaw no- 
body. All I met with worth obſerving, was two trees, 
one of which was two fathoms, and the other two fa. 
thams and a half in girth, and about ſixty or ſixty-five 
feet high to the branches : they had cut with a flint a 
kind of ſteps in the bark, in order to climb up to 
the birds-neſts ; theſe 'ſteps were the diſtance of five 
feet from each other, ſo that we muſt conclude, that 


either theſe people are of a prodigious ſize, or that 


they have ſome way of climbing trees that we are not 
wſcd to: in one of the trees the ſteps were ſo freſh, 
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* _ © Capt. TASMAN'S VOYAGE 
that we judged they could not have been cut aboye 
four days. 
The noiſe we heard, reſembled the noiſe of ſome ſort 


of trumpet ; it ſeemed to be at no great diſtance, but 


we ſaw no living creature notwithſtanding: 1 per- 
ceived allo in the ſand the marks of wild beaſts 
feet, reſembling thoſe of a tyger, or ſome ſuch 
creature; I gathered alſo ſome gum from the trees, 
and likewiſe ſome lack. The tide ebbs and flows 


there about three feet. The trees in this country do 
not grow very cloſe, nor are they incumbered with 


buſhes or under. wood. I obſerved ſmoke in ſeveral 
places; however, we did nothing more than ſet up 
a poſt, on which every one cut his name, or his 
mark, and upon which I hoiſted a flag. I obſerved 
that in this place the variations was changed to 
three degrees eaſtward, 'On the 5th of December, 
being then, by obſervation, in the latitude of 
41 deg. 34 min. and in the longitude 169, I quitted 
Van Diemen's Land, and reſolved to ſteer eaft to 
the longitude -of 195, in hopes of diſcovering the 
Mands of Solomon. | 5 

On the 7th of September, I was in the latitude of 
42 deg. 37 min. ſouth, and in the longitude of 176 
deg. 29 min.; the variation being there 5 to the 


*eaſt. On the 12th of the ſame. month, finding a 
great rolling ſea coming in from the ſouth-wett, I 


judged .. there was no land to be | hoped for on 
that point. On the 13th, being in the latitude of 
42 deg. Io min. ſouth, and inthe longitude of 188 
deg. 28 min. I found the variation 7 deg. 30 min. 
eaſtward. In this ſituation I diſcovered a high moun- 


' tainous country, which is at preſent marked in the 


charts under the name of New Zealand, I coaſted 
all along the ſhore of this country to the north north- 
eaft till the 18th; and being then in the latitude 
of 40 dep. 50 min. ſouth, and. in the Jongitude of 
197 deg. 41 min. I anchored in a fine bay, where T 


bſerved the variation to be 9 deg. towards the eaft. 


We found here, abundance of inhabitants; they 
| 4-4 6 : 5 | had 
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had very hoarſe voices, and were a very large made 
people, They would not approach the ſhip nearer than 
a ſtone's throw ;-and we often obſerved them playin 

on a kind of trumpet, to which we anſwerd wit! 
the inſtruments that were on board our veſſel. Theſe 
people were of a colour between brown and yeflow, 
their hair long, and almoit as thick as that of the 


Taponeſe,. combed up, and fixed on the top of their 


heads with a quill, or ſome 'ſuch thing, that was 
thickeſt in the middle, in the very fame manner the 


Japoneſe faſten their hair behind their heads, Theſe . 


people cover the middle of their bodies, ſome vith 


a kind of mat, others with a ſort of woollen cloth; but 


as for their up3er and lower parts, they leave them 
altogether naked. | e 
Oa the 19th of December, theſe ſavages began to 
grow a little © bolder, and more familiar, inſomuch 
that at laſt they ventured on board the Heemkitrk, ia 
order to trade with thoſe in the veſſel + as ſoon as [ 
perceived it, being apprehenſive that they might 
attempt to ſurprize the ſhip, I ſent my ſhallop with 
ſeven men, to put the people in the Heemfkirk tpon 
their guard, and to direct them not to place any con- 
fidence in thoſe people. My ſeven men, being with- 
out arms, were Lions by theſe ſavages, who killed 
three of the ſeven, and forced the other four to ſwim for 
their lives; which occaſioned my giving that place 
the name of the Bay of Murderers. Our ſhip's com- 
pany would, undoubtedly, have taken a ſevere re. 
venge, if. the rough weather had not hindered thera. 

From this bay we bore away eaſt, having the 


land in a manner all round us: this country appeared 


to us rich, fertile, and very well ſituated ; but as 
the weather was very foul, and we had at that time 
a ſtrong weſt wind, we found it difficult to get clear 
of the land, © | | 


On the 24th of December, as the wind would not 


permit us to continue our way to the north, as we 
new not whitker we {hould be able to find a paſſage 
on that fide, and as the flood came in from the ſouth 
eat, we concluded that it would be the beſt to re- 
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oo Capt. TASMAN'S VOYAGE 
turn into the bay, and ſeek ſome other way out ; but, 
on the 26th, the wind becoming more favourable, 
we continued our courſe to the north, turning a little 
to the weſt. | 7s 
On the 4th of January 1643, being then in the lati- 
tude of 34 deg. 35 min. ſouth, and in the longitude of 
191 deg, 9 min, we failed quite to the cape, which 
lies north-weſt, where we found a ſea rolling in 
from the north-eaſt ; whence we concluded, that we 
had at length found a paſſage, which gave us no 
ſmall joy. There was in this ſtreight an iſland, 
which we called the Iſland of the Three Kings; the 
- Cape of which we doubled, with a deſign to have re- 
freſhed ourſelves ; but, as we approached it, we per- 
eeived on the mountain between thirty and forty per- 
ſons, who, as far as we could diſcern at ſuch a diſ- 
. tance, were men of very large ſize, and had each of 
them a large club in his hand : they called out to us 
in a rough ſtrong voice, but we could not underſtand 
any thing of what they ſaid. We obſerved, that theſe 
people walked at a very great rate, and that they 
took prodigious large ſtrides. We made the tour 
of this land ; in doing which, we ſaw but very few 
inhabitants, nor did any of the country ſeem to be 
cultivated : we found indeed a freſh water river ; and 
then we reſolved to ſail eaſt, as far as 220 deg. 
of longitude; and from thence north, as far as the 
latitude of 17 deg. ſouth, and thence to the weſt, till 
we arrived at the ifles of Cocos and Horne; which 
were diſcovered by William Schovten, where we in- 
tended to refreſh ourſelves, in caſe we found an op- 
portunity of doing it; for, though we had actually 
landed at Van Diemen's Land, we met with nothing 
there ; and for New Zealand, we never ſet foot on 
it. | 
On the 8th of January; being in the latitude of 
go deg. 25 min, ſouth, and in the longitude of 192 
deg. 20 min. we obſerved the variation of the needle 
to be g deg. towards the eaſt ; and as we had a roll- 
ing ſea from the ſouth-weſt, J conjectured there could 
not be any land hoped for on that fide, On the 12th, 
IS _ ve 
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we found ourſelves in 30 deg. 5 min. ſouth latitude, 
and in 195 deg. 27 min. we longitude, where we 
found the variation 9g deg. 30 min. to the caſt, a roll- 
ng ſea from the ſouth-eaſt, and from the ſouth-weft. 
It is very plain from theſe obſervations, that the po- 
fition laid down by Dr. Halley, that the motion of 
the needle is not governed by the poles of the world, 
but by other poles, which move round them, is high- 
ly probable; for otherwiſe it is not eafy to — 1 
ſtand how the needle came to have, as our author af- 
firms it had, a variation of near 27 deg. to the weſt, 
in the latitude of 45 deg, 47 min. and then gradual- 
ly decreaſing till it had no variation at afl ; after 
which it turned eaſt, in the latitnde of 42 deg. 37 
min. and fo continued increafing its variation eaſt- 
_ wardly to this time. : 

On the 19th of January, being in the latitade of 
22 deg. 35 min. ſouth, and in the longitude of 204. 
deg. 15 min. we had 7 deg. 30 min. eaſt variation, 
In this fituation we diſcovered an iſland, about two 
or three miles in circumference, which was, as far as 
we could diſcern, very high, ſteep, and barren. We 
were very deſirous of coming near it, but were hin- 
dered by ſouth-eaft and ſouth · ſouth-eaſt winds: we 
called it the ifle of Pylſtaart; becauſe of the great 
number of that ſort of birds we ſaw flying about it, 
and the next day we ſaw two other iſlands. | 

On the ziſt, being in the latitude of 21 deg. 20 
min. ſouth, and in the longitude of 205 deg. 29 min. 
we found our variation 7 deg. to the north-eaſt. We 
drew near the coaſt of the moſt northern iſland, which, 
though not very high, but the largeſt of the two; 
we called one of theſe iſlands Amſterdam, and the 
other Rotterdam. Upon that of Rotterdam we found 
great plenty of hogs, fowls, and all ſorts of fruits, 
and other refreſhments. The iſlanders did not ſeem 
to have the uſe of arms, for we ſaw nothing 
like them in any of their hands: while we were up- 
on the iſland, the uſage they gave us was fair and 
friendly, except they would ſteal a little. The cur- 
rent 1s not very conſiderable in this place, where it 
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ebbs north eaſt, and flows ſouth-weſt. A ſouth-weſt 


moon cauſes a ſpring-tide, which riſes ſeven or eight 


feet at leaſt, The wind blows there continually ſouth- 
eaſt, or ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, which occaſioned the Heem- 


\ kxirk's being carried out of the road, but, however, 


without any damage. We did not fill any water here, 
becauſe it was extremely hard to get it to the ſhip. 
On the 25th, we were in the latitude of 20 deg. 
15 min. ſouth, and in the longitude of 206 deg. 19 
min. The variation here was 6 deg. 20 min. to the 
eaſt; and after having had ſight of ſeveral other 


iſlands, we made that of Amſterdam : the ilanders 


here reſemble thoſe on the iſland of Rotterdam, The 
people were very good natured, parted readily with 
what they had, did not ſeem to be acquainted with 
the uſe of arms, but were given to thieving, like the 
natives of Rotterdam iſland, Here we took in wa- 
ter, and other refreſhments, with all the conveniency 
imaginable. We made the whole circuit of the iſland, 
which we found well ſiocked with cocoa-trees, very 
regularly planted ; we likewiſe ſaw abundance of gar- 


dens, extremely well laid out, plentifully ſtocked 


with all kind of fruit trees, all planted in ſtraight 


lines, and the whole kept in ſuch excellent order, 


that nothing could have a better effect upon the eye. 
After quitting the iſland of Amſterdam, we had ſight 
of ſeveral other iſlands; which, however, did not 


engage us to alter the reſolutions we had taken of 


ſailing north, to the height of 17 deg. ſouth latitude, 
and from thence to ſhape a welt courſe, without go- 
Ing near either Traitor's iſland, or thoſe of Horne, 
we having then a very briſt wind from the ſouth-eaſt, 

On the th of February, being in 17 deg. 19 min. 
of ſquth latitude, and in the longitude of 201 deg. 
35 min. we found ourfelves embarraſſed by nineteen 
or twenty ſmall iſiands, every one of which was ſur- 
rounded with ſands, ſholes, and rocks. Theſe are 
marked in the charts by the name of prince Wil- 
lam's iſlands, or Hemſkirk's ſhallows. On the 8th, 
we were in the latitude of 15 deg. 29 min, and in 
the 
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the longitude of 199 deg: 31 min. We had abun- 
dance of rain, a ſtrong wind from the north-eaſt, or; 
the north-north-eaſt, with dark, cold weather. Fear- 
ing therefore. that we were run farther to the weſt 
than we thought ourſelves by our reckoning, and 
dreading that we ſhould fall to the ſouth, of New 
Guiney, or be thrown upon ſome unknown coaſt in. 
fuch blowing, miſty weather, we reſolved to ſtand. 


away to the north, or to the north-north-weſt. till we 


ſhould arrive in the latitude of 4, 5, or 6 deg. ſouth; 
and then to bear away weſt for the coaſt of New Gui- 
ney, as the leaſt dangerous way. that we could take. 
On the 14th of February, we were in the latitude 
of 16 deg. 30 min. ſouth, and in the longitude of 
193 deg. 35 min, We had hitherto had much rain, 
and bad weather; but this day the wind finking, we 
hailed our conſort the Zee-Haan, and found, to ous 
great ſatis faction, that our reckonings agreed, On. 


the 20th, in the latitude of 13 deg. 45 min. and in 


the longitude. of 193 deg. 35 min. we had dark, 
cloudy weather, much rain, thick fogs, and a rolling 
ſea ; on all ſides the wind variable. On the 26th, in. 
the latitude of g deg. 48 min. ſouth, and in the lon- 
gitude of 193 deg..43 min. we had a north-weſt, 
wind, having every day, for the ſpace of 21 days, 
rain, more or.leſs. On the 2d of March, in the la, 
titude of ꝙ deg. 11. min. ſouth, and in the longitude 
of 192 deg. 46 min. the variation was 10: deg. to 
the weſt, the wind and weather ſtill varying. On 
the 8th of March, in the latitude of 7 deg. 46 min, 
ſouth, and in the longitude of 190 deg. 47 min, the 
wind was fall variable. 

On the 14th, in the latitude of 10 deg. 12 mins 
ſouth, and in the longitude of 186 deg. 14 mn, we 
found the variation 8 deg. 45 min to the eaſt, We 
paſſed ſome days, without being able to take any ob- 
ſervation, becauſa the weather was all that time dark 
and rainy. On the 2oth of March, in the latitude of 
5 deg. 15 min. ſouth, and in the longitude of 181 
deg. 16 min. the weather being then fair, we found 
the variation 9 deg. eaſtward. On the 22d, in the 
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latitude of 5 deg. 15 min. ſouth, and in the longitude 
of 178 deg. 32 min .we had fine fair weather, and the 
benefit of the eaſt trade wind. This day we had 
fight of land, which lay four miles weſt. This land 
proved to be a cluſter of twenty iſlands, which, in 
the maps, are called Anthony Java. They lie ninety 
miles, or thereabouts, from the coaſt of New Guiney. 
It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that what cap- 
tain Taſman calls the coaſt of New Guiney is in 
reality, the coaſt of New Britain, which captain 
Dampier firſt diſcovered to be a large iſland, ſepara- 
ted from the coaſt of New Guiney- . 
On the 25th, in the latitude of 4 deg. 35 min. 
ſouth, and in the longitude of 175 deg. 10 min. we 
found the variation 9 deg. 3o min. eaſt. We were 
then in the height of the iſlands of Mark, which 
were diſcovered by William Scovten and James le 
Maire. They are fourteen or fifteen in number, in- 


habited by ſavages, with black hair, dreſſed and _ 


trimmed in the ſame manner as thoſe we ſaw before 
at the bay of Murderers in New Zealand. On the 
29th, we paſſed the Green Iſlands; and on the zoth, 
that of St. John; which were likewiſe diſcovered by 
Schouten and le Maire. | 


On the iſt of April, we were in the latitude of 4 


| deg. 30 min, ſouth, and in the longitude of 171 deg. 


2 min. the variation being 8 deg. 45 min. to the eaſt; 
having now fight of the coaſt of New Guiney, and 
endeavouring to double the Caps, which the Spani- 
ards call Cobo Santa Maria, we continued to fail 
along the coaſt, which lies north-weſt, We after- 
wards paſſed the iſlands of Anthony Caen's, Garde- 
ner's iſland, and Fiſher's ifland, \advancing towards 


the promontory called Struis Hoek, where the coaſt 


Ul 


runs ſouth, and ſouth-eaſt. We reſolved to purſue the 


ſame courſe, and to continue ſteering ſouth, till we 


ſhould either diſcover land, or a paſſage on, that 
fide. 


On the 12th of April, in the latitude of 3 deg. 
5 min, ſouth, and in the longitude of 167 deg. we 


ound the variation 10 deg. towards the eaſt, That 


night 
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night part of the crew were wakened out of their 
ſleep by an . They immediately ran upon 
deck, ſuppoſing that the ſhip had ſtruck. On heav- 
ing the lead, however, there was no bottom to be 
found. We had afterwards ſeveral ſnocks; but none 
of them ſo violent as the firſt. We had then doubled 
the Struis Hoek, and were at that time, in the bay 
of Good Hope, On the 14th, in the latitude of 5 
deg. 27 min. ſouth, and in the longitude of 166 deg.. 
57 min. we obſerved the variation to he g deg. 15 
min. to the eaſt.. The land lay then north-eaſt, eaſt- 
north-eaſt, and again ſouth-ſouth-weſt ; ſo that we 
imagined there had been a: paſſage between thoſe 
two points: but we were ſoon convinced of our mi- 
ſtake, and that it was all one coaſt ;- ſo that we were 
obliged to double the weſt cape, and to continue - 
creeping along ſhore,. and were much hindered in our 
paſſage by calms. 
On the 20th, in the latitude of 5-deg. 4 min, ſouth, 
and in the longitude of 164 deg. 27 min. we found. 
the variation g deg. 30 min. eaſt. We that night 
drew near the Brandande land, i. e. burning iſland, 
which William Schouten mentions, and we perceived 
a great flame iſſuing, as he ſays, from the top of an- 
high mountain. When we were between that iſland. 
and the Continent, we ſaw a vaſt number of fires. 
along the ſhore, and half way up the mountain; from 
whence we concluded, that the country muſt be very 
populous. We were oſten detained on this coaſt by 
calms, and frequently obſerved ſmall trees, bamboos, 
and ſhrubs, which the rivers on that coaſt carried into 
the ſea ; from which we inferred, that this part of 
the country was extremely well watered, and that the 
land muſt be very good. The next morning, we 
paſſed the burning mountain, and continued a weſt- 
north-weſt courſe along that coaſt. 5 
On the 27th, being in the latitude of 2 deg. 10 min. 
ſouth, and in the e of 146 deg. 57. min. we 
imagined that we had the fight of the iſland of Moa; 
but it poved to be that of Jama, which lies a little to 
the eaſt of Moa. We found * N great plenty of cocoa 
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nuts, and other refreſhments. The inhabitants were 
abſolutely black, and could eaſily repeat the words 
that they heard others ſpeak ; which ſhews their own 
to be a very copious language. It is, however, ex- 
ceedingly difficult to pronounce, becauſe they make 


frequent uſe of the letter (R); and ſometimes to ſuch 


a degree, that that it occurs twice or thrice in the 
ſame word. The next day, we anchored on the coaſt 
of the iſland of Moa, where we likewiſe found abun- 
dance of refreſhments, and where we were obliged 


by bad weather to ſtay till the 6th of May. We 


purchaſed there by way of exchange, ,6000. cocoa- 
nuts, and 100 bags of pyſanghs, or Indiaa figs. 
When we firſt began to trade with theſe people, one 
of our ſeamen was wounded. by an arrow, that one of 
the natives let fly, either through malice or inadver. 
tency. We were at that very juncture endeavouring 
to bring our ſhips cloſe to the ſhore, which ſo terri- 
fied theſe iſlanders, that they brought of their own 


accord on board us the man who had ſhot the ar- 


row, and left him at our mercy. We found them 


after this accident much more tractable than before 


in every reſpect. Our ſailors, therefore, pulled off 
the iron hoops from ſome of the old water caſks, 
ſuck them into wooden handles, and filing them to 
an edge, fold theſe aukward knives to the inhabitants 
fcr their fruits. | 1% | 

In all probability, they had not forgot what hap- 
pened to our people on the 16th of July 1616, in the 
days of William Schovten. Theſe people, it ſeems, 
treated him very ill, upon which James le Maire 
brought his ſhip.cloſe to the ſhore, and fired a broad- 


£de through the woods. The bullets flying through 


the trees, ſtruck the negroes with ſuch a pannic, that 
they fled in an inſtant up into the country, and durſt 
not ſhew their heads again, till they had mace full ſa- 
tisfaction for what was paſt, and thereby ſecured their 
iafety for the time to come, and he traded with them 
afterwards very peaceably, and with mutual ſatis 
faction. | 


On 
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On the 12th of May, being then in the latitude of 
54 min. ſouth, and in the longitude of 153 deg. 
17 min. we found the variation 6 deg. 30 min: to tha 
eaſt. We continued coaſting the north ſide of the 
iſland of William Schovten, which is about eighteen. 


or nineteen miles long, very populous, and the people 


very briſk and active. 


On the 18th of May, in the latitude of 26 min. 
ſouth, and in the longitude of 147 deg. 55 min. we 
obſerved the variation to be 5 deg. 30 min. eaſt. We 
were now arrived at the weſtern extremity of New 
Guiney, which is a detached point, or promontory, 
(though it is not marked ſo even in the lateſt maps}. 
Here we met with calms, variable and contrary winds, 
with much'rain. From thence we ſteered for Ceram, 
leaving the Cape on the north, and arrived ſafely on 
that iſland : by this time Captain Taſmen had fairly 
ſurrounded the continent he was inſtructed to diſco- 


ver; and had therefore nothing now farther in view 


than to return to Batavia, in order to report the dif- 
coveries he had made. 


On the 27th of May, we paſſed through the Streights 


of Boura, or Bouton, and continued our paſiage to 


Batavia, where we arrived on the 15th of June, in the 
latitude of 6 deg. 12 min. ſouth, and in the longitude 
of 127 deg. 18 min. 'This voyage was made in the 
ſpace of ten months; and thus ended an expedition, 
which has been aiways conſidered as the cleareſt, and 
moſt exact that was ever made, ſor the diſcovery of 
the Terra Auſtralis Incognita. The Dutch Eaſt-India 
company conſidered thoſe diſcoveries as acquiſitions of 


the Jaſt importance; and, that they might not be for. 


gotten by poſterity, cauſed a map. or chart of theſe 
parts of the world to be delineated on the pavement 
of the Stadthouſe at Amſterdam, 


— 
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Capt. WILLIAM DamyPitR*s Voyage 


round the WORLD. 


R. William Dampier was deſcended from a 
good family in Somerſetſhire, and born in the 
year 1652; but loſing his father when very young, 
he was ſent to ſea, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 


_ ſelf, particularly in the South-Sea ; after which he 


aſſociated himſelf with Captain Cooke, in order to 
eruize on the Spaniards, and on the 23d of Auguſt, 
1653, ſailed from Achamack in Virginia, for the 
Cape de Verd iſlands. In their paige they were- 
overtaken by a violent ſtorm, which blew with prodi- 
gious fury for above a week. However, they at length. 
made the iſland of Salt, fituated in 16 deg. north la- 
titude, and in 19 deg. 33 min. weſt longitude from 


the Lizard. This ifland is about nine leagues in length, 


and about two in breadth, extremely barren, without 


trees or graſs, tho? a few poor goats fed upon ſome. 


low ſhrubs near the fea-fide. There are alſo here a 
few wild fowl, efpecially the flamingo, a reddiſh bird 
reſembling an heron, but much larger, frequenting 
the ponds or marſhes. They build their neſts in the 
ſhallow parts of ponds or ſtanding waters, by ſcrap- 
ing the mud together into little hillocks, which taper. 
up two feet above the ſurface of the water, where 
they leave a hole to lay their eggs in, which never 
exceed two, and which they hatch by covering them 
with their rumps, their long legs ſtanding in the wa- 
ter, a poſition which nature has wiſely made eaſy to 
them, fince if they were to fit upon their eggs, the 


weight of their bodies would break them. Their 


fleſh is lean and black, tho? not ill taſted; but their 
tongues, which are very large, are eſteemed great dain- 


tles. N There 
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There were not above ſive or ſix inhabitants on the 
iſland, tho' they have a governor, but ſo poor that he 
was covered with rags. He, however, came on board 
with a preſent of three or four lean goats, and in 
return Capt. Cooke gave him a coat. He alſo fold 
them about twenty buſhels of ſalt for ſome old cloaths, 
and then begging a little powder, went away ex- 
tremely ſatisfied. | 

Leaving this place, they ſailed to St. Nicholas, 
another of the Cape de Verd iſlands, 22 leagues ſouth- 
weſt from the former, and came to an anchor on the 
| ſouth fide. It is of a triangular form, the longeſt 
ſide to the eaſt, being 30 leagues in length, and the 
other two 20 leagues each. It is mountainous and 
barren, but about the middle, there are fruitful vallies 
inhabited by the Portugueſe, who have good vine- 
yards and plantations. The inhabitants are of a dark 
ſwarthy complexion, and by their dreſs appear but in 
indifferent circumſtances. The governor however, 
and thirty-four gentlemen of his company, who viſit- 
ed Capt. Cooke, made a pretty good appearance, and 
were armed with ſwords and piſtols. "They preſented 
the captain with ſeveral gallons of a pale thick wine, 
which in taſte reſembled Maidera. 

After ſcrubbing their ſhip's bottom, and taking in 
water, which they procured from digging wells in 
the ſand, they ſailed to Mayo, another of the Cape 
de Verd iſlands, where they intended to have purchaſ- 
eed ſome cows and goats; but the inhabitants refuſed 


to let them land, being juſtly exaſperated at the vile 


behaviour of one Capt. Bond, a Briſtol man, who 
having a ſhort time before ſeized the governor and 


ſome other gentlemen who came on board in order to 


trade, and after being paid the ranſom demanded for 
them, villainouſly carried them off, * 


Being thus diſappointed, they ſteered directly for 


the Streights of Magellan, but at 10 deg. north, the 
wind blowing hard from the ſouthward, they ſtood 
over for the Guiney coaſt, and in a few days came to 
an anchor at the mouth of Sherborough river, to the 
ſouthward of Sierra Leona, On the ſhore, a thick 


grove 
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grove of trees concealed from their view a pretty 
large village inhabited by negroes. The houſes were 
low, except one in the. middle, where the captain 
and his crew. were civilly entertained with palm wine 
and other refreſhments, and ſupplied with plantains, 
rice, fowls, honey, and ſugar-canes, at a ſmall price. 
Near this place was an Engliſh factory, which carried 
on a conſiderable trade in a red dye called Camwood. 
About the middle of November, they proſecuted 
their voyage to the Streights of Magellan, but had 
hardly got out to ſea,be'ore they met with violent guſts 
of wind, of which there were three or four in a day, 
which, together with calms, made them advance but 
ſlowly. The wind veering at intervals to the ſouth- 
ward, till they had proceeded to one degree to the 
ſouth of the line, when, the wind turned to the eaſt; 


and on the 28th of January 1684, they touched at the 


three iſlands of Sebald de Weert; but as they could 


find neither fafe anchoring, nor freſh water there, they 


proceeded towards the Streights of Magellan, and on 
the iſt of February, came in fight of the Streights of 
Le Maire, which they found very narrow, with high- 
lands on both ſides. After failing with a briſk gale, 
till within four miles of the mouth, they were be- 
calmed, tho“ they found a ſtrong tide ſetting out of 
the Streights to the north, but were unable to diſtin- 


guiſh whether it flowed or ebbed, the waves breaking 


on all fides, and toſſing the ſlip in a ſurprizing. 
manner. | | 5 

On the 14th of February, they were attacked by a 
moſt. violent ſtorm, at weſt- ſouth-weſt, which laſted 
till the 3d of March, and on the 1gth of the ſame 


month, they perceived a ſail to the ſouth, which they 


ſuppoſed to be a Spaniſh merchant-man bound from 
Baldivia to Lima; but it proved to be an Engliſh ſhip, 
commanded. by Capt, Eaton from London, who be- 


ing alſo bound to the South-Seas, kept company wirh 


them through the Streights. 
Oa the 23d they came to an anchor in twenty-five 
fathoms water, in a bay on the ſouth ſide of the fer- 


tile iſland of Juan Fernandez, when a canoe was im- 


mediately 
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mediately ſent on ſhore, with a Moſkito, and two or 
three ſailors, in ſearch of a Moſkito Indian, left there 
three years before, by Capt. Watling; and notwith- 
ſtanding all the ſearch made after him by the Spant- 
ards, had kept himſelf concealed in the woods; but 
he now ſoon diſcovered himſelf, for having the day 
before perceived an Engliſh ſail, he killed three goats 
to feaſt the crew, and now came running down from 
the woods to meet them. 1 
The interview between him and the other Moſkito 
Indian, was extremely affecting; and the joy he diſ- 
covered at ſeeing ſo many of his old friends come on 
purpoſe to bring him off, is not to be expreſſed. They 
found he had built himſelf a ſmall hut about half a 
mile from the ſhore, which he had lined with goat 
skins, and of theſe he bad alſo made his bed; and a 
piece of one of them was faſtened round his waiſt, to 
ſupply the want of cloaths, which had been for ſome 
time worn out. On his being left on ſhore, he had a 
knife, a gun, ſome powder, and a ſmall quantity of 
ſhot, which being all ſpent, he made a ſaw of his 


knife, and then ſawed his gun-barrel into ſmall 


pieces, and ſtreightening the iron when hot with a 
ſtone, and rubbing it to an edge, he made harpoons, 
a lance and fiſhing hooks, by imitating what he had 
remembered of the workmanſhip of the Engliſh 


ſmiths, and with the above inſtruments, he uſed to 


ſtrike goats and fiſh for his ſubſiſtence.” 

They leſt the iſland of Juan Fernandez on the 8th 
of April 1684, in company with Capt. Eaton, fteer- 
ing towards the line, but came no nearer the ſhore 
than twelve or ſixteen leagues, to prevent their be- 

ing diſcovered by the Spaniards. | N 

On the zd of May, Capt. Eaton took a prize la- 
den with timber; and on the 19th, they came to an 


anchor off the iſlands of Lobos de la Mar. But be- 


ing perſuaded they were diſcoverea by the Spaniards, 

who would conſequently keep all their richeſt ſhips in 

port, it was agreed to make a deſcent upon Truxillo, 

a populous city fix miles from the port of Guane- 

tagno. Ihe next day ſome of the men deſcrying-two 
| v-1 
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veſſels to the weſt without the iflands, and one be- 
twixt an iſland and the continent, they gave them 
chaſe. Capt. Cooke's ſhip purſuing that towards the 
continent, and Capt. Eaton the other two. They 
were ſoon taken and found to be laden with flour 
from Guanehagno to Panama. One of them had alet- 
ter from the viceroy of Lima, to the preſident of Pa- 
nama, informing him, that having notice of ſome 
enemies lately come into thoſe ſeas, he had immedi- 
ately diſpatched theſe three ſhips to ſupply his wants, 
They were at the ſame time informed by the priſoners, 
that the people of Truxillo were erecting a fort near 
the harbour of Guanehagno, upon which they reſol- 
ved to lay aſide the defign of attacking that place, 
and ſteered with their prizes to the iſlands of Galli- 
pago, and at night came to an anchor on the eaſt 
fide of one of the eaſtern-moſt iſlands. | 
They continued twelve days among theſe iflands, 
when one of the. Indian priſoners, a native of Rio 
Leja, having given an ample account of the riches 
of the place, and offering his ſervice to conduct 
them thither, it was reſolved to take his advice, and 
they ſet ſail on the 12th of June; but there being 
very little wind, they were carried by the currents 
to the northward, and in the beginning of July, 
found themſelves off Cape Blanco, on the continent - 
of Mexico, ſo called from two white rocks, half a 
mile from the Cape, which are high, and reſemble 
two lofty towers. The Cape itſelf juts out with 
ſteep rocks to the ſea; but having an eaſy deſcent 
on both ſides from the flat on the top, which is co- 
vered with tall trees, it affords a very agreeable pro- 
Tpet, On the north-weſt ſide of the Cape is Cal- 
ra Bay, into which a rivulet of freſh water dif- 

charges itſelf through the low lands; theſe are very 
rich, and abound in lofty trees, that extend a mile 
to the north-eaſt bay, and the rivulet where the ſa- 
vannas begin, and run ſeveral leagues into the coun- 
try, being covered with a ſweet, thick, and long 
raſs, and beautified with ſmall groves, which are 
interſperſed through the plains, 


During 
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During their paſtage to cos Blanco, Capt. Cooke, 
who had been very ill ever ſince his departure from 
Juan Fernandez died, and was buried near the above 
rivulet in Caldera Bay. While they were performing 


their laſt duties to their captain, three Spaniſh In- 


dians came up to them, and were all ſeized, but one 
of them eſcaped out of their hands, and the other 
two being carried on board, confeſſed that they were 
ſent thither as ſpies from Nicoya, a ſmall town at 
twelve or fourteen leagues diſtance, ſeated on the 
banks of a river of the ſame name. 

Theſe Indians informed them that the inhabitants 
of the country lived chiefly by tilling their grounds 
for corn, and feeding their cattle in the ſavannas or 
plains ; that they ſent their ox hides to the north 
ſea by the lake of Nicaragua, and alſo a red kind of 
wood uſed in dying, which they exchanged for li- 
nen and woollen commodities, brought thither from 
Europe. They added, that at a ſmall diſtance was a 
large pen of horned cattle, where they might provide 
themſelves with as many cows and bulls as they 
wanted, 


+ Upon this agreeable intelligence, twenty-four of 


the ſhip's crew were immediately diſpatched in two 
boats, and under the conduct of one of the Indians, 


landed at a place a league from the ſhip, when haul- 
ing their boats upon the dry ſand, they were conduc- 
ted by their guide, till they came to the pen, which 
was in a large ſavanna, two miles from the boats, 
where finding a great number of bulls and cows feed- 
ing, ſome were for killing three of them immediate- 


ly; but were oppoſed by the reſt, who alledged that 


they better ſtay all night, and in the morning 
kill as many as they wanted. Upon which Mr. Dam- 
pier and eleven more thought fit to return on board, 
which they did, without the leaſt oppoſition ; but 
thoſe who ſtaid had ſoon reaſon to repent their raſh- 
neſs, for at break of day, when they were preparing 
to drive away the cattle, they found themſelves be- 
ſet with forty or fifty Spaniards, who had concealed 
themſelves among the buſhes. 'The Engliſh, finding 


them. 
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themfelves ſurrounded, fired at the Spaniards, and re- 
treated as faſt as poſſible towards their boat; but 
when they came to the place where they left it, they, 
to their great confuſion found it in flames: while the 
Spaniards, who kept ata diſtance, mocked at their dif. 
treſs. In this perplexing ſituation, they waded to a 
rock, where they were pretty ſure of their not being 
ſurrounded; ard remained there ſeven or eight hours, 
in danger ef being ſwept away by the fea, which flowed 
in upon them apace. In the mean time, thoſe on 
board every minute expected their return; bat hear- 
ing nothing of them, by four o'clock in the afternoon, 
ten men were ſent in a canoe in ſearch of them, who 
on reaching the place where they firſt landed, perceiv- 
ed their comrades ſtanding upon this rock, up to the 
middle in water, and as the tide was flill- coming ir, 
they muſt infallibly have periſhed, had the canoe a d 
an hour longer. 5 449 | Res MO 
On the 19th of July, Mr. Edward Davis was ap- 
pointed captain, in the room of captain Cooke, de- 
ceaſed; and the next day ſailed in company with cap- 
tain Eaton, towards Rio Leja, which is eaſily known 
at ſea, by a very high burning mountain, called Volca- 
no Vego, which may be ſeen at twenty leagues diſtance. 
As ſoon as they diſcovered this volcano, they - ſtood 
towards the harbour, and then hoiſting out their ca- 


noes, rowed up to the town by nine in the morning, 


when they diſcovered a houle, and ſoon after three 
men going into a canoe on the inſide of an iſland, 


about a mile in length, which inclofes the harbour; 


but though theſe Indians made what hafte they could 
in rowing to the continent, the Engliſh overtaok 
them, and carried them back to the iſland ; at the 
ſametime, they obſerved a man on horſe-back on 


the continent riding full ſpeed towards the town. 


The Indians frankly confefied, that they had been 
placed on the iſland, by the governcr of Rio Lea, 
to keep watch day and night, in order to give notice if 


they could ſee the Engliſh, and that the horſeman 


was placed with the ſame intention upon the conti- 
nent, within an hour's riding of the town, Finding 
| them- 
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rkemſelves diſcovered, the horſeman being gone three 
| hours before Eaton and his canoes reached the iſland, 


they returned on board, and laid aſide for the preſent 
their deſign upon the town. W 

_ - *The deſign of Rio Leja bei | 
tive, they reſolved to ſteer for the gulph of Amapalla, 
and captain Davis entering 1t with two canoes, 1n or- 
der if poſſible to get ſome priſoners, and obtain in- 
telligence, he came in the night to Mangera; and as 


| ſoon as the dawn appeared, perceiving many canoes. 
hau'ed up in a bay, he landed there, and fell into a 

path which ſoon led him to the town ; but the inhabi- 

_ tants ran immediately into the woods, leaving only an 


old prieſt, and two Indian boys, his attendants. Theſe 
captain Davis brought down to the ſea-ſide, and 


_ obliged them to conduct him to the iſland of Amapalla, 


As ſoon as he was landed, he marched directiy to a 


town on the top of a hill; but the inhabitants, ſeeing. 
them advance, would have fled into the woods, had 
they not been prevented by the chief magiſtrate's ſe- 


cretary, who notwithſtanding his being an Indian, 
could read and wr te Spaniſh, and yet was an 'enem 
to the Spaniards ; this perſon having purſuaded them 
that the Engliſh were friends, who deſired their aſſiſt- 
ance againſt their common oppreſſors, they bid Davis 
and his men welcome. After the firſt ſalutations, they 
marched with the prieſt brought by captain Davis at 
their head towards the church, where all matters of 
a public nature are tran ſacted. 

Capt. Davis and his company intended, as oon as 
they were all got into the church, to prevail on the 
Indians to lend him their aſſiſtance againſt the Spa- 
niards ; the prieſt bad even promiſed to contribute to 
this, by his good offices, and he was now upon ſuch 


good terms with the people, that it ſeemed inpoſſible 


things ſhould take a wrong turn. But juſt as a few 
of the remaining Indians were entering the church, 


one of his men who was a little more haſty then the 


reſt, puſhing an Indian who went flow before him, in 
order to proceed faſter, the poor man was ſo frightened, 
that he ſprang away with all poſhble ſpeed, and the 

. reſt 


eing thus rendered abor- 
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reſt taking the alarm followed him; ſo that capt. Davis 
and the prieſt were left in the church by themſelves, 
and the captain being an entire ſtranger to the cauſe 
of this confuſion, raſhly ordered his men to fire upon. 
the fugitives, which entirely broke off his correſpon- 
dence with theſe people ; his beſt friend the ſecretary 
being killed. 5 | 
The ſame day in the afternoon, the ſhips coming to 
anchor near the iſle of Amapalla, captain Davis and 
men took the prieſt on board, who told them that 
ſince the ſecretary was killed, they had no other way 
left than to ſend for the cacique, which the prieſt hav- 
done, he came attended by ſix other Indians, and 
coming on board was received in a very friendly man- 
ner, and as they ſtaid on board all the time the ſhips 
lay in the gulph, proved extremely ſerviceable, both 
in piloting them to places where they had plenty of 
wood, water, and cattle, and in very cordially aſſiſting 
them to the utmoſt of their power. In return they 
were preſented with ſome trifles, on which they ſet 
the higheſt value, and fully ſatisfied them- for their 
trouble. | a 
The gulph of Amapalla is a large branch of the 
ſea, running eight or ten leagues deep into the coun- 
try; on the ſouth- ſide of it is Cape Caſwina, and on 
the north-weſt fide St. Michael's mountain, at the foot 
of which is a low plain of a mile in length; and be- 
tween theſe low grounds, and point of Caſwina are 
two lofty iſlands at the diſtance of twelve miles from 


each other. The ſouthermoſt called Mangera, is high 


and round, two leagues in circuit, and on all ſides 
incloſed with rocks, except on the north eaſt, where 
there is a ſmall ſandy creek. It produces very lofty 
trees, and has a town in the middle, in which is a 
handſome Spaniſh church. The inhabitants, who are 
Indians, have a few plantations of maize and plantains. 
Their only tame fowls are cocks and hens, and-they 
have no other beaſts but cats and dogs. Amapalla is 
much larger than the other iſland, and has two towns 
about two miles aſunder, the largeſt of which ſtands 


on a {mall plain on the top of a hill, and has a hand- 


ſome 
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It produces a great plenty of maize, large hog plums, 
and a few plantains, They have alſo ſome fowls ; and 
no Spaniard lives there except the prieſt, who takes 


care of the two villages, and the town in the iſland of 


Mangera. As the people have little or no money, 
they pay their tribute in maize, to the governor of St. 
Michael's town, which is ſeated at the foot of St. 


Michael's mount, and the prieſt has his tenths of all 


the produce. | 


On the 3d of September, captain Davis failed out 
of the gulph through the channel betwixt Mangera 
and the iſland of Amapalla, after having ſet the prieft 


on ſhore, and left the cacique and his attendants in 
poſſeſſion of one of the prizes, half full of flour: and 


on the 2oth of the ſame month, came to an anchor 
near the iſland of Plata. 


> 


This iſland, which is ſituated in 1 deg. 10 min. 


ſouth latitude, is about four miles in length, and one 


in breadth. It is pretty high, and ſurrounded with 
rocky cliffs, except in one place on the eaſt fide, 
where a freſh-water torrtnt trickles down from the 


rocks. The top is flat and plain, and produces three 


or four ſorts of ſmall trees unknown in Europe. The 


goats and other cattle found here formerly in great 
numbers, are all deſtroyed. However, there are here 
many bobies and men-of-war birds, and near the 


ſhore great plenty of ſmall turtle. The place for an- 


chorage is on the eaſt ſide, cloſe to the ſhore, within 
two cables length of a ſandy bay. They continued 
here only one day, and then ſteered to point St. 


Helena, which appears high and flat, like an iſland, 


it being ſurrounded with low grounds, and covered on 
the top with thiſtles. It forms a large bay on the 
north fide; and on the ſhore ſtands a wretched vil- 
lage, alſo called St. Helena, inhabited by Indians; 
but the ground being ſandy and barren, they have 
neither trees, graſs, corn, nor fruit, except water- 
melons, which are very good. They are obilged 
to bring their freſh water from the river Galanche, 
four leagues diſtant, They live chiefly upon fiſh, and 


on 


N 
ſome church. The other town has alſo a new church. 
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on maize which, they purchaſe with algatrare, a bity- 
minous ſubſtance iſſuing out of the earth above high- 
water. mark, and by long boiling, becomes hard 
like pitch, and anſwers the ſame purpoſes. - A party 


of men being ſent in the night to take the village, 


landed in the morning, and took ſome priſoners, and 
a ſmall bark which had been fet on fire by the inhabi- 


tants, who alledged that they had done it by ſpecial 


order from the viceroy. 


The men returning back the ſame evening, im- 


mediately ſteered again to the iſland of Plata, where 


they anchored on the 26th of September, and ſome of 
them were ſent to Manta, a ſmall village cn the conti- 
nent, ſeven or eight leagues from the iſland of Plata, 


and two or three leagues welt of Cape Lorenzo, in- 
habited by Indians, They landed at day-break, with- 


in a mile and a half of the village; but the inhabi- 
tants being already ſtirring, took the alarm, and 
abandoned the town, except two old women, who be- 
ing taken priſoners, declared that the viceroy, upon 


hearing that a great number of the enemy were got 


into the South- Seas, had ordered the ſhips to be burnt, 


the goats in the iſland of Plata to be deſtroyed, and 
that only provifions neceſſary for their preſent uſe 
. ſhould be kept there. ; 


The village of Manta is ſituated on an eaſy aſcent, 


and though it conſiſts only of mean and ſcattered build- 


ings, affords a very agreeable proſpect from the ſea. 
It was formerly inhabited by the Spaniards, and had a 
very handſome church adorned with carved work, The 
ſail is dry and ſandy, producing neither. corn nor roots, 
ſo that the inhabitants depend intirely upon the ſup- 


plies brought by the ſhips from Panama and Lima : 


between the town and the ſea there is a ſpring of ex- 
ceilent water. At the back of the, village, at ſome 
diſtance in the country, is a very high monntain, 
which riſes up into the clouds, in the form of a ſugar 
loaf. Oppoſite the village, about a mile and a half 
from the ſhore, there is a dangerous rock, which never 
appears above water; but a mile within it is a ſafe an- 
chorage at fix, eight, or ten fathoms. * 
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The next day they returned to the iſland of Plata, 
where they ſtayed till the ſecond of October, when they 
were joined by captain Swan, in the Cygnet of London, 
a rich ſhip deſigned to trade on that coaſt; but Mr. 
Swan being diſappointed in his hopes of trade, his men 
had forced him to take on board a party of buccaneers, 
who had travelled over the iſthmus of Darien, under 
the command of captain Peter Harris. There were 
now three of them together, for Captain Harris had a 
ſmall bark given him, and the men wiſhed for nothin x 
ſo much as to meet with captain Eaton, as they juſtly 
imagined that with ſuch a force they might be 
able to undertake an expedition of ſome conſequence. 
The bark was therefore diſpatched in queſt of him, 
with a letter inviting him to ſhare the fortune of theſe 
three adventurers. But he had lately quitted thoſe 
ſeas, and as it was imagined, ſteered for the Eaſt-Indies 3 
a deſign he had long intended to put in execution. 
About this time they took a prize of four hundred 
tons laden with timber, bound from Guaiaquil to Lima, 
and from the people on board they learned that the 
viceroy of Peru was fitting out ten frigates againſt 
them. Though this news gave them ſome concern, it 
did not prevent their making a deſcent upon Paita, 
where 110 men landed early in the morning of the 
3d of October, four miles ſouth of the town. They 


ſoon took ſome priſoners who were ſet for a watch, 


and who ſaid that the governor of Paita, with a hundred 
men, was coming to the aſſiſtance of the town; but 
notwithſtanding this intelligence, the Engliſh attacked 
the fort, and took it with little oppoſition; upon 


which the governor and inhabitants quitted the town, 


which the Englith entered, but found they had carried 
off their money, goods, and proviſions. The ſame 
evening the ſhips came to an anchor, a mile from the 
ſhore ; but though the three captains offered to ſpare 
the town for 300 ſacks of flower, 3000 pounds of 
ſugar, 25 jars of wine, and 1000 jars of water, yet 
theſe moderate conditions were lighted, and there- 


fore after keeping poſſeſſion of it ſix days, they ſet 
it on fire. £4 5 | 


Vor. II. Bs | On 
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On the 10th of November at night, they weighed 
from Paita, and taking the benefit of a land breeze, 
- ſteered towards the iſland of Lobos de la Mare: and 
on the 14th, touched at Lobos de la Terra, where the 
following day they landed ſome men, who killed a 
number of boobies, penguins, and ſeals, which were 
à ſeaſonable refreſhment, they having been without 
taſting of fleſh of any ſort for a long time. On the 
- 19th they arrived at Lobos de la Mare, where the 
Moſkito men on board caught a great number of turtle ; 
and having taken in ſome planks which they had got 
out of a prize, and formerly left there, it was reſolved 
to attack Guaiaquil. | | ; God 

Purſuant to this reſolution they ſteered for the bay of 
Guaiaquil, ſituated betwixt Cape Blanco on the ſouth, 
and point Chandy on the north. They left their 
- ſhips at Cape Blanco, and fteered with a bark and 
ſome canoes to the iſland of St. Clara, in the bay of 
Guaiaquil, and thence proceeded in two canoes to 
Point Arena, where the next day they took ſome of 
the fiſhermen of Puna, and afterwards the town. 
The next ebb they took a bark laden with Quito cloth, 
coming from Guaiaquil, the maſter. of which told 
them, there were.three barks full of negroes coming 
with the next tide, Having embarked all their men 
in canoes, except five left on board the bark, they 
rowed towards Guaiaquil, but their canoes being heavy 
laden, the day broke when they were two leagnes 
diſtant from the town; upon which they concealed 
themſelves in an adjacent creek, ſending one of the 
cances to the bark left near Puna, with orders not to 
fire till the next day : but before the canoe could 
reach the bark with this order, the two barks filled 
with negroes coming out of the harbour with the 
evening tide, came within fight of the Engliſh bark, 
which fired three guns at them. The firing of theſe 
guns threw the Engliſh in the canoes into great con- 
ſternation, imagining that the townſmen had taken 
the alarm, whence ſome were for advancing im- 
mediately to the town, and others for returning to 
their ſhips; but as the ebb tide hindered them from 
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going upwards, captain Davis with fifty of his men 
reſolved to march to the place by land; but the reſt, 
imagining the enterprize impracticable, remained in 


the creek to ſee the iſſue : and captain Davis and 


his men, after four hours march through the mangrove 
woods, returned without being able to advance far on 
their way to. the town. It was then reſolved to row 


up in fight of Guaiaquil, and if they found themſelves 


diſcovered, to retire without making any attempt. 
Accordingly they proceeded through the north eaft 
channel, and arrived in the night within fight of the 
place, when, at the diſcharge of a muſket, they per- 
ceived the whole town filled with lights, and as there 
was but one ſeen before, this was taken almoſt as an 
infallible ſign of their being diſcovered ; but it being 
alledged that theſe lights were uſed by the Spaniards 
in the nights before holidays, and that the next day 
was a feſtival, ſome of the people upbraided captain 
Swan and the reſt with cowardice. Upon this they 
landed at a place two miles from the town; but it be- 
ing over-run with woods, they were unable to pro- 
ceed in the dark, and therefore waited till day-light. 
They had an Indian guide, who was led by a cord 
by one of captain Davis's men, who ſeemed the moſt 
forward, but perhaps beginning to repent of hisraſhneſs, 
cut the rope with which the guide was tied, and 
thus let him eſcape into the town, crying out after 
he was gone, that ſomebody had cut the rope; fo 


that after having ſearched in vain for the guide, it 


was unanimouſly reſolved to deſiſt. They, however, 
landed on the oppoſite bank after day-break, where 
there were ſeveral horned cattle, and killed a cow 
without receiving the leaſt moleſtation from the town. 

On. December 9, they returned to Puna, and in 
their way ſeized upon the two barks before mentioned, 
with a thouſand luſty negroes on board, out of which 
number they choſe about ſixty, and left the reſt be- 
hind with the barks. | 

On the 13th of December they ſet fail, znd in three 
days arrived at the iſland of Plata, meeting in their 


paſſage with the bark they had diſpatched in ſearch of 
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Captain Eaton, and having taken in freſh water on 
the continent, they directed their courſe to Lavelia, a 
town in the bay of Panama. The next morning they 
paſſed in fight of Cape Paſſao, a round high point di- 
vided in the middle, bare towards the ſea, but covered 
with fruit trees to the land fide. Betwixt this and 
Cape St. Franciſco, they obſerved abundance of ſmall 
points full cf trees of ſeveral kinds, which incloſe ſo 
many ſandy creeks. As their deſign was to look into 
ſome river unfrequented by the Spaniards, in ſearch 
of canoes, they endeavoured to make the river of St. 
Jago, on account of its being near the iſland of 
Gallo, in which there is much gold, and ſafe an- 
chorage for ſhips. This river, which is large and 
navigable, divides itſelf about ſeven leagues up in the 
country, into two branches, which incloſe an' iſland 
four leagues in circumference, and runs through a 
very rich ſoil that produces all forts of tall trees, 
uſually found in this climate, eſpecially red and white 
cotton, and cabbage trees of the largeſt kind. : 
The white cotton tree is much taller than the oak, 
and the trunk ſtraight, without any branches, till near 
the tap, where they ate very ſtrong. The bak is 
extremely ſmooth, and the leaves, which are of the 
ſize of thoſe of the plum tree, are of a daik green, 
oval, ſmooth, and jagged at the ends. Theſe trees 
produce ſilk cotton,, Which falls to the ground in No- 
vember and December; but is not ſo ſubſtantial as 
that of the cotton ſhrub, but rather like the down cf 
thiſtles, whence the people of the Weſt-Indies do not 
think ic worth gathering, though in the Eaft-Indies it 
is uſed for ſtuffing pillows. {The red cotton tree is 
ſomewhat leſs, but in other reſpects reſembles the for- 
mer, tho' it produces no cotton. 5 = 

The cabbage tree is the talleſt in theſe woods, ſome 
being 120 feet high. It has branches no where but 

near the top, where they ſprout out to the length of 12 
or 14 feet; they are of the thickneſs of a man's arm, 
and are covered with long ſlender leaves, in ſuch regu- 
lar order, that at a diſtance they appear only as one 
leaf, In the midſt of theſe high branches, ſhoots forth 
| | | the 
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the cabbage, which 1s a foot 1n length, of the thick- 
neſs of a man's leg, as white as milk, and very ſweet 
and wholeſome. As this tree dies after its head is 
gone, they cut it down before they gather the fruit. 
Betwixt the cabbage and the large branches ſprout 
forth many ſmall twigs, two feet long, and very cloſe 
together ; at the extremities of which grow hard 
round berries of the ſize of aà cherry, which once a 


year fall from the tree, and are excellent food for 


the hogs. The trunk of the trce is from top to bot- 
tom full of round rings, about half a foot aſunder; 
the bark is thin and brittle, the wood hard and black, 
with a white pith in the middle, 1 
Mr. Dampier, with ſome others, in four canoes, 
rowed fix leagues up the river, where they diſcovered 
two ſmall huts thatched with palmetto leaves, but 
found only ſome fowls, a few urge and a hog. 
which they dreſſed and fed upon very hearuly ; for 
the indians ſeeing them approach, got into their ca- 
noes, with their wives, children, and goods, and pad- 
dled away againſt the ſtream much faſter than the 
Engliſh could row, on account of their keeping near 
the banks. On the oppoſite ſide, they ſaw many huts 
at the diſtance of a league, but the current being very 
rapid, they did not care to venture any further up. 
They therefore returned the next morning to the 
river's mouth, in order to ſail to the iſland of Gallo, 
where their ſhips were ſtation ed. a f 
Gallo is a ſmall uninhabited iſland, ſeated in a 
ſpacious bay three leagues from the river Tomaco, 
and four and à half from. an Indian village of the 
ſame name. It is indifferently high, well ſtored with 


timber trees, and at the north-eaſt end is a good 


ſandy bay, near which is a fine ſpring of freſſ water. 
The river Tomaco, which is ſuppoſed to ariſe amon 
the rich mountains of Quito, has its banks well peopled 
by the Indians and ſome Spaniards, who trafic with 
them for gold, but it is ſo ſhallow at the entrance, 
that only barks can enter it. This river they thought 
proper to viſit, though it is five leagues from that of 
St. Jago. In their way they ſaw an Indian houfe, 
C3 | and 
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and ſeizing the whole family, rowed forward, and 
came at twelve at night to Tomaco, where they ſeized 
all the inhabitants, among whom was Don Diego de 
Pinas, .a Spaniſh knight, who came thither to lade 
timber ; but they found nothing in the ſhip that 
brought him but 13 jars of wine, which they took out 
and then ſet her adrift. | | 

On the 31ſt of December, ſeveral of the men who 
had been ſeven or eight leagues up the river, returned 
with their canoes, and brought with them ſeveral 
ounces of gold, which they had found in a Spaniſh 
houſe abandoned-by its inhabitants. = 

On the iſt of January 1685, when they were going 
in their canoes from 'Tomaco towards Gallo, they _ 
took a Spaniſh packet-boat, ſent with diſpatches 
from Panama to Tins, by which they, learned that 
the Armada, being arrived from Spain at Porto Bello, 
waited for the Plate fleet from Lima. This diſcovery 
induced them to alter their reſolution of going to 
Lavelia, and endeayour-to reach the King's or Pearl 
Iſlands, by which all the ſhips bound to Panama 
from the coaſt of Lima muſt neceſſarily paſs. Ac» 
_ cordingly they ſailed on the 7th of January, and the 
next day took a ſhip of ninety tons laden with flour, 
ard continuing their voyage with a gentle gale from 
the ſouth, anchored on the gth on the welt ſide of 
Gorgona. | | | 26 

On the 13th they purſued their voyage to the 
King's Iſlands, and on the 25th this ſmall ſquadron, 
conhiting of two ſtout ſhips, a fireſhip, a prize of 
ninety tons, and two tenders, came into a deep well 
incloſed channel, at the north-end of St. Paul's Iſland, 
which affords a conventent place for careening. 

The King's or Pearl Iflands are pretty numerous, 
low, and woody ; ſeven leagues from the neareſt 
part of the continent, and twelve from Panama. 
The northernmoſt of theſe is called Pachea or Pa- 
cheque, which is a ſmall iſland eleven or twelve 
leagues from Panama, and St. Paul's lies moſt to the 
- ſouth. But the reſt, though bigger, have no par- 
ticular names. Some of them are planted with rice, 

| 1 05 | bananas, 
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bananas, and plantains, by the negroes who belong to 
- the inhabitants of Panama. They have channels be- 
tween them fit for boats, and are ſeparated from the 
continent by a channel ſeven or eight leagues broad, 
and of a moderate depth. TOY 

After cleaning their barks at St. Paul's land, 
they ſent them to cruize off Panama, and four days 
after they returned with a prize laden with maize, 
Indian corn, beef, and fowls. This ſhip came from 
Lavelia, a large town ſeated on the bank of a river on 
the north fide of the bay of Panama. In the har- 
bour where they careened, they found abundance of 
oyſters, muſcles, limpers, and clams, a fort of oyſters 
ſticking ſo cloſe to the rocks, that there is no other 
way of getting them off, than by opening them where 
they grow. They alſo met with ſome pigeons and 
turtle doves. 9 

nas. careened the ſhips, and taken in a freſh 
fupply of wood and water, they failed from among 
the iſlands on the 18th of February, and anchored 
in the great channel between them and the continent, 
'The next day they cruized in. the channel towards. 
Panama, about which the ſhore appears very beauti- 

cs by its being interſperſed with ſmall woods and: 
ills. | 1 

On the 18th, they anchored directly oppoſite Old 
Panama, once a famous city; but the greateſt part 
of it being laid in aſhes by Sir Henry Morgan, it 
was never rebuilt. About four leagues from the 
ruins of this place, ſtands New Panama, a very hand- 
ſome city, in a ſpacious bay of the ſame name, 
into which run ſeveral long navigable rivers. It has 
a view of many pleaſant iſlands, and the country a- 
bout it affords a delightful proſpect at ſea, from the 
variety of the adjacent dales, hills, vallies, groves, and 
plains. The houſes are for the moſt part of brick, and 
pretty lofty,” eſpecially the churches, the monaſteries, 
the preſident's houſe, and other public ſtructures. 
It is encompaſſed with a high ſtone wall, on which 
are mounted a conſiderable number of guns, formerly 
Planted on the land fide, but now towards the ſea. 
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This city carries on a great trade, as being the ſtaple 
for all goods to and from every part of Peru and Chili. 


Beſides, every year when the Spaniſh galleons go to 
Porto Bello, the Plate fleet arrives with the king's 


plate, and that which belongs to the merehants at 


Panama; whence it is carried on mules by land to 
Po:to Bello. wen. Bn p 3 
Panama is ſeated in a healthy air, it having the 
benefit of the ſea wind from ten or eleven in the 
morning, till eight or nine o'clock at night; and 
the land wind from nine till the morning. Wy 
On the 2oth of March, they anchored within a 
league of the three Perico iſlands, which are ſmall 
and rocky, and the next day, took another prize, 
laden with beef, hogs, fowls, and ſalt, from Lavelia. 
On the 24th they ſtood over to the iſland of To- 


bago, in the ſame bay, fix leagues ſouth of Panama, 
a ſmall rocky and ſeep iſland, three miles in length, 


and two in breadth, except on the north-fide, where 
at has an eaſy aſcent, and as the foil is good up to the 
middle of the mountains, they produce abundance 
of fruit, as plantains and bananas ; and near the 
ſea fide, cocoa and mammee trees, Theſe laſt are 
large and ſtraight, ſixty or ſeventy feet high, without 
knots or even boughs ; but at the top ſome ſmall 
branches ſprout out thick and cloſe together. The 
fruit, which is round, and of the ſize of a large quince, 
is covered with a rind, at firſt grey, and before it is 
ripe, brittle; but when of maturity grows yellow, 


peels with eaſe, and changes to the colour of a carrot. 


'The ripe fruit ſmells and taſtes well, and has two 


rough flat ſtones in the middle, of the ſize of a large 


almond, | 5 . 

The ſouth-weſt ſide of Tobago is covered with 
trees and fire wood, and on the north fide, a 
clear ſpring of freſh water falls from the mountains 
into the ſea, near which formerly ſtood a pretty 
town with a handſome church ; but the greateſt part 
of it has been deſtroyed by the Buccaneers ; and far- 


ther towards the weſt lies a ſmall town called Toba- 


gilla. "© 
During 
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During the time they lay at anchor before this laſt 
town, they were in great danger of being deſtroyed 
by a pretended merchant of Panama, who under 
the colour of trading with them, inftead of bringing 
in the night his bark laden with merchandize, ad- 
vanced pretty near them in a fire-ſhip, when ſome of 
the men, more ſuſpicious than the reft, bid her come 
to an anchor; but ſhe not doing ſo, they fired at her, 
which ſo terrified the men, that immediately ſetting 
her on fire, they jumped into their canoes, and the 
Engliſh were obliged. to cut their cables to eſcape 
the danger. At the ſame time captain Swan, who 
lay at the diſtance of a mile at anchor, ſaw a ſmall 
float, with only one man upon it, driving towards 
his ſhip, but it ſoon after diſappeared. This he 
imagined to be ſome materials made up with com- 
buſtible matter, in order to be faſtened to his rudder, 
as it happened to captain Sharpe near Coquimbo; 
but it is ſuppoſed the fellow, thinking himſelf dif- 
covered, had not the courage to proſecute his enter- 
prize. However, captain Swan alſo thought fit to 
cut his cables, and to keep under ſail all night. The 
above engines are ſaid to have been contrived by Mr. 
Bond, who formerly deſerted from them to the Spa- 
niards, without whoſe aſſiſtance they could not have 
fitted out the fire-ſhip ; it being almoſt impoſſible to 
conceive the ignorance of the Spaniards. in the South- 
Seas, eſpecially in maritime affairs, ' | 

On the 28th in the morning, while they were buſp 
in recovering their anchors, they diſcovered a whole 
Heet of canoes, full of men, paſs between Tobagilla 
and the other iſland, who proved to be Engliſh and 
French adventurer?; that had lately croſſed from the 
north ſea over the iſthmus of Darien, Their num- 
ber amounted to two hundred and eighty, of whom 
two hundred were French, and eighty Engliſh ; tae 
latter were taken on board captain Davis, and tne 
reſt were put into the prize they had taken, loaden with 
four, under the command of a Frenchman called 
captain Gronet, who in return offered captain Davis 
and captain Swan, each a commiſſion from the g- 
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vernor of Petit Guavas, who had granted them blank 
commiſſions. Captain Davis accepted of one of them ; 
but as captain Swan had received one from the duke 


of York, he refuſed the Frenchman's offer. 


They now ſailed towards the gulph of St. Michael, 
in queſt of captain Townley, who with a hundred 
and eighty men was ſaid to be crofling the iſthmus, 


and the next day they came up with them among the 


Pearl Iſlands ; for he had taken two barks, one laden 


with flour, and the other with ſugar, with ſome jars 
of wine and brandy, part of which he readily diſ- 


ſtributed among the men belonging to captain Swan 
and captain Davis, becauſe he wanted the jars in or- 
der to fill them with water. | | 
Having obtained this ſupply, they ſailed to the 
point of Garrachina, where the natives brought them 


ſome refreſhments ; but meeting with no freſh water 


there, they ſtood away for Porto Pinas, ſo called from 
the vaſt number of Pines growing on the ſhore, Two 
ſmall rocks at the entrance of the harbour -render 
the paſlage narrow, and being beſides expoſed to the 
ſouth-weſt wind, they did not enter the harbour, and 
were unable to land, from the high ſea near the 
ſhore, They therefore ſteered for Tobago, and in 
their way took a veſſel laden with cocoas from 
Guaiaquil, and ſome time after, a canoe with four 
Indians and a mulatto. | 

While they were employed in filling water, and 
eutting wood for fuel, at the iſland of Perico, 
where they anchored on the 3d of April, they ſent 
four canoes to the continent to get ſugar and coppers, 
which were wanted for boiling proviſions, on account 
of their number being ſo greatly encreaſed, and theſe 


returned with three coppers. 


In the mean while captain Davis ſent his bark to 


the iſland of Otoque, where they met with a meſ- 


ſenger ſent to Panama, with an account that the 
Lima fleet was ſailed. But though moſt of the let- 
ters were thrown into the ſea, yet from the reſt, they 
underſtood that the fleet was coming under a convoy 


 eompoled of all the ſhips of ſtrength they had been 


able 
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able to aſſemble from Peru. This information in- 
duced them to return on the 1oth, to the King's or 


Pearl Iſlands, where they met captain Harris, with a 
freſh ſupply of men, from. the river St. Maria. 

On the 19th, two hundred and fifty men were 
ſent in canoes to the river Cheapo, to ſurprize the 
town of that name ; the next day all the reſt followed, 
and on the 22d, they arrived at Chepelio, a pleaſant: 


iſland in the bay of Panama, ſeven leagues from the 


city of that name, and one from the continent. This. 
iſland lies directly oppoſite to the river Cheapo. It 
is low on the north ſide, but riſes by an eaſy aſcent 
to the ſouth. The ſoil is very good, and in the 


low grounds produces plenty of delicious fruit ; on. 
the north ſide is a good anchoring place, near a fine- 


ſpring of freſh water. 
be 


e river of Cheapo riſes in the mountains on the- - 


north, and is afterwards incloſed between them and 
the mountains on the ſouth; it then turns to the 
weſt, and making a kind of a ſemicircle, runs gently 
into the fea ſeven leagues from Panama. But though 


it 1s very deep, and a quarter of a mile. broad, yet: 


its entrance is ſo choaked up with ſands, that it is- 


only. navigable-by barks, About ſix leagues from the 


ſea - ſide ſtands the city of Cheapo. 

The two hundred and fifty men who were ſent to- 
this place returned on the 24th, after having taken 
the town without the leaſt oppoſition ; but found a0 


thing in it worth mentioning. On the 25th, being 


joined by captain Harris, they ſailed. for Tobago, 
and finding themſelves now a.thouſand ſtrong, it was 
conſulted whether they ſhould make an attempt upon 
Panama. But all thoughts of that expedition were 
laid aſide, upon their being informed by the priſoners, . 
that the inhabitants had received a confiderable rein-- 


forcement from Porto Bello. 


On the 4th of. May, they failed again for the- 


King's Iſlands, and having on the 25th, taken three 
ſeamen at Panama, were informed that a ſtrict order 


iſſued there, not to fetch any plantanes from the ad- 


zacent ilands,. had occaſioned a great ſcarcity, and 
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that they daily expected the arrival of the fleet from 


Lima. ö a 8 

On the 28th of May, the fleet lay at an anchor 
between two or three ſmall iſlands on the ſouth- ſide 
of Pacheque, and conſiſted of ten ſail, of which only 


two were men of war; Captain Davis's ſhip carrying 


39 guns and 156 men, and captain Swan's 16 guns 
and 140 men, the ret being provided only with 
ſmall arms, amounted” to 960: they had alſo one 
fire-ſhip. About eleven o'clock they diſcovered the 
Spaniſh fleet at three leagues diſtance ; and about 
three in the afternoon they failed, bearing down right 
before the wind upon the Spaniards, who kept cloſe 
on a wind to come up with them; but night ap- 
proaching, they exchanged only a few ſhot. As ſoon 
as it began-to grow dark, the Spaniſh admiral put 
out a light at his top as a ſignal for the fleet to come 
to an anchor ; in half an hour after, it was taken 
down, but ſoon appeared as before ; which the Eng- 
liſh ſuppoſing to be in the admiral's top, kept under 


_ fail ; but the Spaniards having put this ſecond light 


on the top-maſt head of one of their barks, had ſent 
her to the lee ward, ſo that in the morning, the Eng- 


liſh fleet found that the enemy had got the weather- 


gage of them, and were coming up with full fail, 


«which obliged them to make a running fight of it all 


day, almoſt round the bay of Panama. Mr. Townley 
being hard preſſed by the Spaniards, was forced to 
make a bold run between Pacheque and the three 


adjacent ſmall iſlands. Captain Harris was forced 


to ſtand away from the reft during the fight, and 
captain Gronet in the flour prize of go tons burthen, 
with 308 men, was a mile to the north of his aſſo · 


ciates when the enemy appeared, and tacking over-to. 


the main, kept himſelf out cf the way, while there 
was the leaſt glimmering of danger, for which con- 
duct ſome of the ſhips the following day, were for 
diſplacing him ; but after much diſpute it was agreed 
to diſmiſs him and his men, moſt of whom were 
French, and to ſuffer them to keep the ſhip they had 


given tem, with a charge to quit the company im- 


mediately. 
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mediately. Thus their long projected deſign vaniſh- 

ed into ſmoke; but tho“ the Spaniſh fleet, according 
to the report of ſome priſoners afterwards taken, con- 
ſiſted of fourteen fail, beſides peruaguas or boats of 
twelve or fourteen oars each, among which were 18 
ſhips of good force, two fire-ſhips, and about 3000 
men on board the whole fleet, yet the Engliſh had but 
one man killed. | 

On the 1ſt of June, the fleet ſailed for the iſland . 
of Quibo or Cobaya, in queſt of Capt. Harris, and 
proceeding to the northward, ſaw many rivers and 
creeks, which are not near ſo large as on the ſouth 
ſide of the bay of Panama. The coaſt is partly hilly, 
and partly low grounds, with very thick woods; but 
in the heart of the country, there are fertile plains 
for feeding of cattle. 3 | 


On their arrival at Quibo, they found Capt. Harris 
there before them, when it was reſolved, that as they 
had been unſucceſsful in. the late attempt, they ſhould 
now try their fortune by land, and attack the city of 
Leon, on the coaſt of Mexico. But as it lay a good 
way within the land, it was agreed to make canoes 
on the iſland of Quibo, where they were at anchor, 
there being a ſufficient quantity of timber for that 
purpoſe. 

While theſe preparations were making, 150 men 
were ſent to Puobla Nova, a town at a ſmall 
diſtance from the continent. 'They took it without 
much difficulty, but met with nothing there except 
an empty bark. Having finiſhed all the canoes in a 
month's time, they ſet out for Rio Leja, the port of 
Leon ; and on the gth of Auguſt, quitting their 
ſhips, and embarking on board' their canoes, of which 
they bad thirty-one, they were in great danger of be- 
ing ſwallowed up by the waves, which ran mountaing 
high, attended with thunder and lightning. The ſtorm 
at laſt abated : but another tornado had like to have 
ſent them all to the bottom: however, this did not 
laſt long, and they entered the ſouth fide of the har- 
bour in the. night, but did not proceed farther till 


break of day, when they rowed deeper into the 
N Yo R : creen, 


oppoſed by 200 Spaniſh horſe, an 
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creek, which is very narrow, and the land on both 


fides marſhy near the banks, and ſo full of man- 
grove trees, that there is no paſſing thro* them. Be- 
yond theſe was a ſmall intrenchment, which they took 
by ſurprize, and having landed 470 men, left the reſt, 


of whom Mr. Dampier was one, to guard the canoes, 


They began their march at eight o'clock in the 


morning, Capt. Townley leading the van, which con- 
ſiſted o 


100 of the briſkeſt men. Capt. Swan fol- 
lowed him with 100 more, next came Capt. Davis 


with 170, and Capt. Knight brought up the rear. 
Capt. Townley being advanced two miles before the 
reſt, was attacked, and having forced 70 horſe to re- 


tire at the diſtance of four miles from the city, march- 
ed forwards, and at three o'clock in the afternoon, en- 
tered it without oppoſition, ws he was ſoon after 

500 foot, in a broad 
ſtreet, and afterwards in the great market place; but 


the foot ſeeing the horſe retire, followed their ex- 
ample, leaving the town to the mercy of the Engliſh. 


Capt. Swan did not enter the town till four o'clock, 
Capt. Davis came thither about five, and Knight 


came not with the remainder till fix ; but ſeveral of 
the men being tired, were left behind. Among theſe 


was an old grey-headed fellow, named Swan, who 


was,eighty-four years of age, and had ſerved in Tre- 


land under Cromwell. This veteran bravely refuſing 


to take quarter, the Spaniards ſhot him dead. They, 


however, took ſome others, among whom was Mr. 


Smith, who having lived a confiderable time in the 


Canaries, ſpoke Spaniſh fluently, and being carried 
before the governor, was examined as to the ſtrength 


of the invaders, whom he repreſented to be 1500 
men, 1000. in the town, and 500- in the canoes; 


which had ſuch an effect upon his excellency, that 
notwithſtanding his being at the head of upwards of 


-1000 men, he did not chuſe to moleſt them. The 
next day he ſent a flag of truce, to propoſe a ranſom 
for the town; but the Engliſh demanding 30000. 


pieces of eight, and proviſions for Io men for four 


months, he refuſed to give it, and they accordingly 
ſet 
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ſet fire to the city, on the 14th of Auguſt, an 
marched towards their cances the next morning. 
Mr. Smith was, however, exchanged for a gentlewo- 

man, and a Spaniſh gentleman was releaſed upon his 
promiſe of delivering 150 oxen for his ranſom at Rio 
Leja, the next place they intended to attack. 
The city of Leon ſtands twenty miles within the 
country, in a {andy plain, mear a burning mountain, 
called the volcano of Leon. The houſes are large, 
and built of ſtone, with gardens about them, but low, 
and covered with tiles. It has three churches and a 
cathedral. The above ſandy plain is ſarrounded with 
ſavannahs, which afford a free paſſage for the breezes 
on all ſides, and render the town both pleaſant and 
healthful. But no great commerce is carried on 
there, the inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſting on their cattle 
and ſugar works, of which there are ſeveral between 
the landing place and the city ; about the midway 
- between both, 1s a fine fordable river, and nearer the 
city an Indian town. | 
On the 16th of Auguſt, in the afternoon, they ar- 
rived in their canoes in the harbour of Rio Leja, 
where their ſhips were by that time come to an an- 
chor. The creek that leads from Rio Leja is broad 
at its entrance, but afterwards cloſes and becomes a 
narrow deep channel, lined on both ſides with many 
cocoa trees, The Spaniards had here caſt up an in- 
trenchment, fronting the entrance of the creek, and 


poſted 120 men to defend it. At the ſame time they 


had laid, a little lower down, a boom of trees a- croſs 
the creek ; ſo that had they not-wanted courage to 
keep their poſt, they might have kept off 10co men. 


But the Engliſh had no ſooner fired two of their guns, 


than they quitted their works, and left their boom to 
the enemy, who after demoliſhing it, landed and 
marched to Rio Leja, a fine town ſeated in a plain, 
a mile up a ſmall river. It has three churches and 
an hoſpital, with an handſome garden ; they took it 
without oppoſition, but found nothing conſiderable, 
except 500 packs of flour, and ſome pitch, tar, and 
coxdage, They allo. received the 150 oxen promiſed 


by 
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by the gentleman they releaſed at Leon, which, toge- 
ther with ſome other cattle, and the ſugar found ia 
the country, proved very acceptable, Melons, pine- 
apples, guavas and prickle-pears, abound in the neigh- 
bourhood. _ | | | 

The ſhrub which bears the guava fruit, has long 


and flender boughs, a white and ſmooth bark, and 


leaves reſembling the hazel. The fruit, which 1s like a 


ar, has a thin rind, and when ripe is yellow, ſoft, and 


well taſted. It may be eaten while green, which is 
the caſe with very few of the fruits either in the Eaſt 
or Weſt-Indies, and after it is ripe, it may be baked 
like pears, or coddled like apples. | 

The prickle pear, which is alſo common in many 
places in the Weſt-Indies, grows upon a ſhrub five 


feet high, and thrives beſt in ſaltiſn, ſandy grounds 


near the ſea-ſhore. Each branch of this ſhrub has 
two or three round leaves of the breadth of a man's 
hand, not unlike houſe leek, but edged with prickles 
of an inch long. At the extremity of the leaf grows 


the fruit, which is of the bigneſs of a large plum, 
ſmall towards the leaf, and thick at the other end, 


where it opens like a medlar. The fruit has alſo 
ſmall prickles, and 1s at firſt green, but by degrees 
turns red. The pulp is like a thick ſyrrup ; it is cool- 
ing, and of a pleaſant taſte, If any quantity be eaten 
at a time, they will tirge the urine as red as blood, 
but without any ill conſequence, 

On the 25th, Capt. Davis and Capt. Swan parted, 


the firſt in order to return to the coalt of Peru, and 


the other intending to proceed farther to the weſt; 
upon which Mr. Dampier, deſiring to ſatisfy his cu- 
riofity, by obtaining a more perfect knowledge of 
the northern parts of Mexico, leſt Capt. Davis, 
and went on board Capt. Swan, who was joined by 
Capt. Townly with his two barks, while Capt. Harris 
and Mr. Knight followed the former. | 


On che zd of September they failed again, ſteering | 


to the weſt, and met with violent tornados, thunder 


and lightning, which kept them out to ſea, fo that 
they ſaw no land till the 14th, when they came in 


Gght 


* 
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fight of the volcano of Guatimala; it appears with a 
double peak like two ſugar-loaves, between which 
the fire and ſmoke is ſaid to break out before bad 
weather, 1 
The city of Guatimala is ſituated near the foot of 
this high mountain, eight leagues from the South- 
Sea, and forty or fifty from the gulph of Matique in 
the bay of Honduras in the north ſeas. It is reputed 
a rich city, the country about it abounding in ſeveral 
commodities, which are exported thence into Europe, 
eſpecially the four noted dyes, indigo, otta, or anatta, 
ſylveſter, and cochineal. 70 1 * 
They ſtill continued failing to the weſtward, but 
could diſcover neither creek nor bay for twenty 
leagues farther, when they came to the iſland of Tan- 
gola, where there is ſafe anchorage, with plenty of 
wood and water, and from thence they coaſted along 
till they came to Guatulco, one of the beſt ports in 
the kingdom of Mexico. On the eaſt fide of the en- 
trance of the harbour, about the diſtance of a mile, 
is a ſmall iſtand near the ſhore, and on the weſt fide 
of that entrance a large hollow rock open at the 
tap, from which a column of water forces its paſ- 
ſage in the manner of a fountain, and riſing to a 
great height, even in the calmeſt weather, affords a 
good mark to ſeamen: bound for this port. At the 
bottom of this harbour, which is three miles deep, 
and one mile broad, there is a fine brook of freſh 
water, near which formerly ſtood a town that was 
ſacked by Sir Francis Drake, but there are no ſigns 
of it now remaining, except the ruins of an old 
chapel, ſtanding in the midft of a grove. - 4255 
Capt. Swan being ill, went on. ſhore here with all 
the ſick, and a ſurgeon to attend them, while Capt. 
Townley marched at the head of a conſiderable num- 
ber of men to the eaſtward, in ſearch of houſes and 
Inhabitants; and about a league from Guatulco, came 
up with a river called Capulita, which is very deep, 
and has a ſwift current; ſome of his men ſwimming 
acroſs the ſtream, ſeized two Indians, whom they 
{vppoſed to be ſtationed there as centinels, to watch 
| their 
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their proceedings, though they were entire ſtrangers 
to the Spaniſh tongue. One of theſe they carried on 
board the ſhip, and made uſe of the other to guide 
them to an Indian ſettlement; but they found nothing 
there, beſides ſome vinelloes drying in the ſun. | 
The vinello is a perfume fold at a pretty high price 
in many parts of the Weſt-Indies, and being infuſed 
into chocolate, gives it a delicate flavour. It grows 
on a ſmall kind of vine that creeps up about the trees, 
and at firft bears a yellow flower, that produces a cod 
of about four or five inches long, which is at firſt 
reen, but when ripe becomes yellow and has black 
ceds. But after they are gathered they are laid in 
the ſun, which makes them ſoft, and of a cheſnut 
colour, The Spaniards who purchaſe the vinellos 
very cheap of the Indians, ſoak them afterwards in | 
On the 10th of October, they ſent four canoes be- 
fore to the weſtward, in hopes of taking ſome priſo- 
ners, who were acquainted with the ſituation of the 
country, and theſe were ordered to wait at port An- 
gelo. The ſhips at Guatulco had taken in a ſupply 
of wood and water, as well as plenty of a Hal 
kind of turtle, by which the men were greatly 
refreſhed, they having had no freſh proviſions for a 
conſiderable time. On the 22d, two of the canoes 
being ſeparated from the reſt, returned on board after 
attempting to land-at a place where they ſaw many 
eattle feeding upon a ſavannah; but the ſea running 
high they were overſet, and one man drowned, four 
guns loſt, and the reſt of their arms ſpoiled with the 
water, However, the next day a hundred men land- 
ed at Port Angelo, and got plenty of ſalt, hogs, 
cocks, hens, and maize, in a houſe near the plain, but 
could carry little on board, on account of the diſtance 
of the place from the ſea-fide. 


. 


On the 28th, they continued their voyage, and at 
night met with the other two canoes, who had been 
as far as the port of Acapulco, and in their return 
took in a ſupply of freſh water, in ſpite of a hundred 
and fifty Spaniards, who would have oppoſed _ ; 

| : ces 
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after which they ſtood into a ſalt water bay, on the 
banks whereof they found a conſiderable quantity of 
dried fiſh, which they brought on board. The en- 


trance of this bay is cloſely hemmed in with rocks 
on both ſides, ſo that the paſſage betwixt them is 
not above a piſtol ſhot over, though the bay is of 


conſiderable compaſs. | 


On the zd of November, they continued their 


courſe weſtward, till they came to a large river two 


leagues to the weſt of the rock of Algatroſs, on the 


banks of which the Spaniards had caſt up an en- 


trenchment, defended by two hundred ſoldiers. The 
Engliſh however landed, and with little oppoſition 
forced them to fly. They found there a conſiderable 
2 ſalt, uſed in ſalting the fiſh taken in the 

ay. | | 

They ſome time after landed to the north-weſt of 
the hill of Petaplan, and one hundred and ſeventy 
men marching fourteen miles into the country, came 


to a mean poor Indian village, which was deſerted by 


the inhabitants, who had carried off their effects, ſo 
that they found only a mulatto woman and her four 
ſmall children, all of whom they brought off; but 
being carried on board, ſhe, declared that ſome mules 
laden with flour and other goods, defigned for Aca- 
pulco, had ſtopped on the road to the weſt of that 


village; upon which they failed to the harbour of 


Chequetan, and landing ninety-five men, with the 
mulatto woman. fer their guide, ſhe cond ucted them 


through a pathleſs wood, by the fide of a river, into 


a plain, near which they found ſixty mules at a farm 
houſe laden with flour, cheeſe, chocolate, earthen- 
ware, and ſome cows which they killed, all which 
they carried off, except the earthen-ware ; and ſoon 
after Capt. Swan went on ſhore, and killed eighteen 
cows without the leaſt oppoſition, 

Having thus ſtocked themſelves with as much pro- 
viſions as they could conveniently ſtow on board their 


different veſſels, they diſmiſſed the woman and her 


children, with a preſent of old cloaths, and other tri- 


fles, for which ſhe ſeemed very thankful: but Capt. 


Swan 
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Swan, in ſpite of her tears and intreaties, detained 
one of her boys, who was about eight years of age, 


had a fprightly genius, and afterwards proved a very 


good and uſeful boy, and the captain behaved to him 
like a kind maſter, | | 

On the 21ſt of November, they continued their 
courſe to the weſtward, in' hopes of diſcovering a 
town in about 18 deg. 8 min. north latitude; but 
they could find no traces of it, nor of the city of Co- 
lima, which was reported to be very rich: and tho? 
they rowed twenty leagues along the ſhore, they could 


not meet with any place where they were able to 


land, or perceive the leaſt ſign of inhabitants. At 
laſt they ſpied a horſeman, and having with difficulty 
made the ſhore, in hopes of taking him priſoner, they 
purſued him, but ſoon loſt him in the woods; upon 


which they returned on board the 28th. 


"The next day, the two captains once more took to 


their canoes with two hundred men, in order to go in 
- ſearch of a town called Salagua; and as they were 
"rowing along the ſhore, ſaw two horſemen on the 


beach, one of whom, by way of deriſion, drank to 
them out of a pocket bottle ; in return for which ci- 
vility they ſhot his horſe ; whereupon his companion 


Aled, and two of the men ſtripping themſelves, ſwam 


on ſhore in order to ſecure him ; but being unarmed, 
they could not ſucceed in their attempt, he keeping 


them at bay with a long knife. 


Oa the 3oth, the canges returned on board, the ſea 
every where running ſo high, that the men could not 
find any ſafe landing. However, on the 1ſt of De- 
cember, they came in fight of the port of Salagua, 


which is parted by a rocky point about the middle, 


that gives it the appearance of two harbours, On 
the nearer approach, they ſaw a large thatched houſe, 
which appeared to be new, with a conſiderable body 
of Spaniards, both horſe and foot, making a mil1- 
tary parade, with their drums beating and colours fly- 
ing. The next morning two hundred of the ſtouteſt of 
the Engliſh landed ; but the Spaniſh foot did not ſtand 
ene charge, and the horſe foon followed them, when 
| | tW Oo 
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twd of the Engliſh, having knocked down their ri- 
ders, mounted and purſued the fugitives ſo far, that 
they were ſurrounded, unhorſed, and received ſeveral 
wounds, and would have been certainly killed, if 
ſame of the ſwifteſt of their companions had not come 
up timely to their relief. Here they found a broad 
ſtony road leading into the country, which was inter- 
ſperſed with thick woods. This road, they were in- 
formed by two mulattos whom they made priſoners, 


led to the city of Oarrah, which was four long days 


journey from the ſea, and that the body of troops they 
had put to flight, were ſent from that city to ſecure 
the Manila ſhip, which was to ſet ſome paſſengers on 


ſhore at this place. 


On the 18th, the ſhips ſailed to the iſles of Cha- 


metly, eighteen leagues to the eaſt of Cape Corien- 


tes. Theſe are five ſmall, low, and woody iſlands, 


ſurrounded with rocks that lie in the form of an half 


moon, within a mile of the continent, between which 
and theſe iflands there is ſafe anchorage, They are 
inhabited by fiſhermen, who are ſervants to ſome of 
the inhabitants of the city of Purification, which is 
a conſiderable place fourteen leagues up the country. 
On the 28th, Capt. Townley, who had before ſail- 
ed with ſixty men to ſurprize an Indian village, re- 
turned on board with forty buſhels of maize. The 
continued cruizing off this Cape till the firft of Ja- 
nuary, when their proviſions being exhauſted, they 
ſteered to the valley of. Valderas,. to provide a ſupply 
of beef. They came to anchor about a mile from 
the ſhore, and having landed two hundred and forty 
men, of whom fifty were conſtantly employed in 
watching the motions of the Spaniards, they killed 
and falted as many cows as would ſerve them two 
months, and had they not wanted ſalt, might have 
taken in a much larger ſupply.* Mean while the Spa- 
niards often appeared in large companies, but never 
dared to attack them. But while tney were engaged 
in this neceflary buſineſs, the Manila ſhip paſied by 
them to the eaſtward, as they were afterwards inform- 
ed by ſome priſoners whom they happened to _ 
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They had hitherto a double defign in view: firſt, the 
taking of the Manila ſhip, and ſecondly, ſearching 
after rich towns and mines near the coaſt, not know- 
ing that theſe all lie in the inland parts of the coun- 
try. But now finding themſelves quite deceived in 
their hopes, they parted, Capt. Townley failing back 
to the eaſt, and Mr, Dampier in Capt. Swan's ſhip 
to the weſt, | ; 

On the 7th of January 1686,. they failed from 
their ſtation off the valley of Valderas, and on the 
2oth, anchored on the eaſt fide of the Chametly 
iſlands, in 23 deg. 11 min. north latitude, and three 
leagues from the continent; one or two of them have 
ſome ſandy creeks, and produce a iruit called pen- 

ins, of which there are two ſorts, the red and yel- 
ow. The red penguin reſembles a ninepin in ſhape, 
but is no bigger than an onion. It has no ſtem, but 

rows immediately out of the ground, ſixty or 
— ſometimes riſing upright in a cluſter, encom- 
paſſed with prickly leaves of a foot and a half, or 
two feet long. The yellow penguin grows on a ſtem 
"of the thickneſs of a man's arm, which riſes a foot 
from the ground, with leaves of half a foot long, and 


an inch broad. The fruit grows in cluſters on the 


top of the ſtalk, it being round, and of the ſize of 


an hen's egg. The rind is pretty thick, and the pulp, 
which has a delightful raſte, is full of black ſeeds. 


Capt. Swan here took an hundred men with him to 
the north to diſcover the river Cullacan, ſuppoſed to 
lie in 24 deg. north latitude, with a very wealthy 
town upon its banks ; but though they rowed above 
thirty leagues, they could diſcover no river, nor even 
any ſafe landing place. They, however, afterwards 
landed on the weſt fide of a ſalt lake, ſeven leagues 
to the northward of the Chametly iſlands, where they 
found one houſe, in which they took ſeven or eight 
buſhels of maize, and were told by an Indian priſo- 
ner they had taken, that there were generally a con- 


- fiderable number of black cattle in this place, which 
the Spaniards had driven off; but that they might 


probably find proviſions at an Indian town, at about 
| | kve 
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five leagues diſtance. They therefore immediately 


directed their courſe thither, but on their approaching 
the place, were oppoſed by a good body of Spaniards 


and Indians; but theſe being beaten: back at the firſt 
charge, they entered the town, where they onl 
found two or three wounded Indians, who told them 
that the town was called Maſſactan, and that five 
leagues from thence were two rich gold mines. They 
ſtaid there till the ſecond of February, when eighty 
men were ordered to a town called Roſario, on a river 
of the ſame name, whence they took ninety buſhels 
more of maize, being at this time more valued by 
them than all the gold in the Indies, which was 
therefore neglected, though they were told that the 
mines were only two leagues from thence. 

From Roſario the ſhips ſteered to the river St. Jago, 
one of the moſt conſiderable rivers on this coaſt, 
where captain Swan ſent ſeventy men to. look for a 
town, while the ſhips anchored at its mouth. On the 
eaſt they found a large field of maize, in which they 
ſeized an Indian, who told them that four leagues 
further there was a town called Santa Pecaque, of 
which captain Swan being informed, he went with an 
hundred and forty men in eight canoes, five leagues 
up the river, and then landing, marched through fer- 
tile plains' and woods for three or four hours, and 
the Spaniards quitting the place at their approach, 
the Engliſh entered 1t without oppoſition. | 


Santa Pecaque is ſeated in a ſpacious plain on the 


fide of a wood; but though it is not very large, it is 
neatly built, and has two churches, and like moſt of 


the Spaniſh towns in theſe parts, has a ſquare market 


place in the middle. At five or fix leagues diſtance 


from the town are ſilver mines, the ore of which is 
carried from this place on mules, twenty-one leagues 


to Compoſtella, the capital of this part of Mexico. 
This laft city is inhabited by about ſeventy white fa- 


milies, and five or fix hundred mulattoes and Indians. 


As the men found here plenty of maize, ſugar, ſalt, 
and ſalt fiſh, capt. Swan ordered one half of them to 
carry ſalt proviſions on-board, while the reſt took 
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care of the town. This they did by turns, and hav- 
ing ſeized ſome horſes, made uſe of them to eaſe them 


4a their labour. Thus they proceeded for two days; 
but on the 19th of January, captain Swan being in- 


formed by a priſoner that a thouſand armed men had 
lately marched from St. Jago, a rich town at three 
leagues diſtance, in order to attack him ; he com- 
manded his people to get all the horſes they could, 
and to — in a body with all the proviſions they 
could carry to their canoes : but they refuſing to obey 
him till all the proviſions could be carried on board, 
he was forced to let one half of them go on with 
fifty-four horſes : theſe had ſcarcely marched a mile 
before the Spaniards, who lay in ambuſh, attacked 


and killed them all upon the ſpot; for though captain 


Swan marched to their relief, they were all ſlain 


and ſtripped; but as they had probably paid pretty 


dear for the victory, they never attempted to engage 


him, by which means captain Swan returned on board 
with the reſt of his men. . 

The day after this bloody engagement, they ſteer- 
ed towards California, and on the 7th of February 
came to an anchor in Prince George's Iſland, the mid- 
dlemoſt of the Tres Marias. Mr. Dampier having 
been long ſick of the dropſy, was here buried for 
about half an hour up to'the neck in the ſand, which 
threw him into a profuſe ſweat, and being afterwards 
wrapped up warm and put to bed in a tent, found 
great benefit from this extraordinary remedy: They 
remained careening till the 26th, but as there is no 


' freſh water to be got here in the dry ſeaſon, they ſail- 


ed to a little rivulet on the continent near Cape Cori. 


entes, where they continued a conſiderable time, 


when finding that their ſucceſs in this part of the 


world had been hitherto very indifferent, and that 


there appeared no probability of its mending, captain 
Swan, Mr. Dampier, and a majority of the other 
men, agreed to ſteer their courſe for the Eaſt- Indies, 
though many on board were greatly averſe to this 


voyage, which they thought it impoſſible for them 


to accompliſh, 
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On the 31ſt. of March 1686, they failed from Cape 
*Corientes, and after the firſt day, advanced very 
falt in their voyage, having fair weather and a 
freſa trade-wind; but in all this voyage, they ſaw 
neither fiſh nor fowl, except à large flight of boobies, 
whizh appeared on their approaching the Landrones 
iſlands; and on the 2oth of May they diſcovered 
land, to their great joy, as they had but three days 
proviſions lefr, and the next day came to an anchor 
about a mile from ſhore, on the weft. ſide of the 
iſland of Guam, which Mr. Dampier computes to 
be 125, deg. 11 min. or 7302 miles weſt of Cape 
Torientes. ; 5 
Captain Swan immediately wrote a very obliging 
letter, which he ſent with a few preſents to the gover- 
nor; he, in return, received great plenty of hogs, ep= 
coa nuts, rice, biſcuit, and fifty pounds of fine Ma- 
nila tobacco, and being afterwards informed by one of 
the friars, that Mindanao, one of the Philippine iſlands 
 abounded with proviſions, . they left Guam on the 
zd of June, and failing with a ſtrong eaſt wind, ar- 
_ -rived on the coaſt of St. John's, one of the Philippine 
Hands, and came to an anchor in a {mall bay on the 
eaſt ſide of Mindanao. 4 . 
I he Philippines are a range of large iſlands extend- 
ing from 5 deg. to 19 deg. north latitude; the chieF 
of them is Luconia, which is now entirely under 
the dominion of the Spaniards, To the ſouth of 
Luconia are twelve or fourteen other large iſlands, 
beſides an infinite number of ſmaller ones in the 
poſſeſſion of the. Spaniards; but the two ſouther- 
moſt, that of St. John and Minandao, are the only 
ones not ſubject to the Spaniſh juriſdiction. 
Ihe iſland of St. John lies between 7 and 8 deg. 
north latitude, about four leagues esſt of Mindanao, 
and is thirty-eight leagues in length, its breadth 
about the middle twenty-four leagues, and the ſoil 
is extremely fertile. 
Mindanao is next to Luconia, the largeſt of all the 
Philipine iflands : It extends ſixty leagues in length. 
and forty. or fifty in breadth; the ſoil is generally 
Vor. II. | He good, 
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good, and the tony hills produce many ſorts of trees, 
which are not at all known among us. 'The valleys 
are watered with brooks and rivulets, and are ſtored 
with ſeveral ſorts of ever-greens, and with rice, 
water-melons, plantains, bananas, guavas, nutmegs, 
cloves, cocoa nuts, oranges, betel nuts, durions, 
Jackas, and particularly the tree whence ſagoe 1s 
made, which grows wild in groves of ſeveral miles in 
length: this is called by the natives, the libby 
tree. | . 3 
The libby tree reſembles the cabbage tree, but 
is not ſe tall. It has a thin hard bark, full of white 
pith, like that of the elder. The tree being cut 
down and ſplit, the pith is taken out, and beat well 
in a trough or mortar, and then pouring water upon it, 
is well ſtirred, and ftrained through a cloth, through 
which the water forces all the mealy ſubſtance, and 
leaves only a uſeleſs huſk behind, which is thrown 
away. This, after it is well ſettled, they ſeparate 
from the water, and form it into cakes, which when 
baked, are almoſt as good eating as bread, and on 
this food, the natives of Mindanao live for three or 
four months in the year. The ſagoe which is ek, 
ported is dried in ſmall bits like comfits, and car- 
ried to other parts of the Eaſt-Indies. It is an excel 
lent ſtrengthener, and is now well known almoſt 
over all Burope. | | ; | 
The plantain-tree is about three feet in circumfer- / | 
ence, and grows to the height of ten or twelve feet. 
It ſpriogs out of a ſucker, with only two leaves; but 
when it is a foot high, another pair of leaves ſpring | 
out, and in the ſame manner the leaves increaſe both 
in fize and number to the very top. The fruit, which 
is ſhaped like a hog's pudding, ariſes from the heart bl. 
of the tree, in cod? fix or ſeven inches long, growing 
in cluſters. When it is arrived at maturity, it is a 
pure pulp without either ſeed or kernel, is as ſoft | 
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and yellow as butter, and melts in the mouth like 
marmalade. The tree, on being cut down, is ſplit 
in the middle, and left to dry in the ſun, when it 
appears compoſed of threads of equal bigneſs, which 
4 "A {+ 3 ; y are 


plucked, | 


_giddy.. who are not uſed to it. 
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are drawn out by perſons, who obtain a livelihood by 
that employment, and woven into pieces of cloth of 
ſeven or eight yards in length, This iſland alſo pro- 
duces another kind of plantain of a leſs ſize, the fruit 
of which has a black feed, and is eſteemed a great 
aſtringent. 14420051 een . 1 ; 
The banana ſeems. a ſmaller ſpecies of plantain, 
and is more ſoft and delicate, though not ſo luſcious, 
It is beſt eaten when raw, for it is not very agreeable 
when roaſted or boiled, It is fometimes maſhed into 
drink, and is pleaſant enough when taken that way. 


The durian fruit is produced by a tree that re- 
ſembes the apple tree. It is as large as a pompion, but 


is not to be eaten till it is quite ripe, When the top 
burſting open, diffuſes a very fragrant ſmell. The 
pulp, Which is very delicious, is as ſoft and white 
as cream z, it is divided into cells like a walnut, and 
is like that covered with a thick green rind. In the 
heart of it is a ſtone as big as a bean, the outſide of 
which, on being roaſted, peels off, in a thin ſhell, 
when the kernel in taſte reſembles a cheſnut. But 
this, fruit will not keep aboy 
The jaca-tree is a, fruit of the ſame. ſpecies, but 
yellower and fuller of ſtones and kernels,” which are 
good when roaſted, . SR e APR en 80 
The betel- nut is rounder and harder than th e nut- 
meg, and grows upon a very high tree, which pro- 
duces no leaves except near the top. This fruit 1s 
much valued, as being grateful to the ſtomach.” It alſo 
reddens the lips, cleanſes the gums, and preſerves the 
teeth, though it dyes. them black. It is chewed all 
over the eaſt, and is very apt to make thoſe very 


- > 4 


be nutmegs here are extremely large and good; 
and here alſo are excellent cloves, but the people do 
not care to propagate them, for fear of the Dutch, 
who monopolize the ſpice trade. There are alſo many 
other different kinds of fruit produced here. 
Though this iſland has no beaſts of prey, it affords 
great numbers of wild and tame beaſts, as horſes, cows, 


Ls 
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e. two days after its being 
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buffaloes, deer, goats, wild hogs, monkeys, guandes, 
Iizards, ſnakes, and ſcorpions. They have alſo cen- 
tipedes, which, though no thicker than a gooſe 
-quill, are five inches long, end their ſting as fatal as 
that of a ſcorpion. Their hogs feed in prodigious 
herds in the woods, and are remarkable for having 
thick knobs growing over their eyes. There is alſo 
Here a creature four times as large as a guanoe, which 


| Te nearly'reſenibles ; it has a forked tongue, but Mr. 


Pampier was unacquainted-with the effects of its bite. 
They have no tame fowls, beſides hens and ducks, 
but abundance of thoſe which are wild, as turtle doves, 
> arg parrots, Parraquetoes, bats as Jarge as our 
ites, and an infinite number of ſmall birds of various 


Their chief fh are bonitos, mullets, breams, ca- 


valies, and turtle. Here are good barbours, creeks, and 


rivers, and in the heart of the country are mountains 
that afford conſiderable quantities of gold. 8 
* The climate of Mindanao is not fo exceſſive hot as 
might be expected, conſidering its nearneſs to the 
equator; for the fea breezes cuol the air by day, as 
the land winds do by night. From October till May 
the winds are eafterly, with fair weather; and from 
May to October they are weſterly, with rains and vio- 


lent tempeſts, which frequently tear up the largeſt 


Hees, — the whole country under water, and oblige 
the inha 


abates in September, in which month they have very 
heavy fogs, laſting till ten or eleven o'clock in the 
morning, eſpecially if it has rained the preceding 
night. Hd 4 $4 1 3 | | | 

The people are in general mach alike as to their 
ſtrength, nature, and colour. They are weil limbed, 
have ſmall heads, flat foreheads, ſmall black eyes, ſhort 
noſes, wide months, and black teeth and hair, though 


their teeth te ſound, and their complexions of 2 


bright tawFny. They are of a low ſtature, and have 
"ſmall limbs, are ingenious and nimble, but thieviſh 


nd indolent; civil and obliging to ſtrangers, but im- 


placable 


jtants to go from houfe to houſe in canoes. 
This ſtormy weather is in July and Auguſt, but it 
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placable when offended. The men are cloathed with 
a turban tied once round the head in a knot, the ends 
hanging down, and either laced or fringed; they wear 
breeches and frocks, but neither ſtockings nor ſnoes. 
Ihe women are ſmaller: featured than the men, but 
though they look pretty well at a diſtance, they have 
ſuch little noſes, that in ſome of them ſcarce any ris 
ſing can be diſcerned between their eyes: They have 
alſo very little feet. They tye their black and long 
hair in a knot, hanging down behind. Their gar- 
ments are a piece of cloth that ſerves for a petticoat, 
and a looſe frock that reaches & little below the waiſt, 
the ſleeves of which are longer than their arms, and? 
ſet in plaits about their: wriſts, but are-ſoinarrow, they 
can ſcarcely get their hands through. 5 

They have a ꝓeculiar cuſtom in the city of Minda- 
nao: as ſoon as any ſtrangers arrive, the men come 
on board to invite them: to their houſes, where they 
are ſure to enquire Whether any of them have - a mind 
for a pagally, or innocent female friend. The ſtran- 
gers, in point of civility, are obliged to accept the 
offer made them of ſuch a friend, and to ſhew their 
2 by a ſinall preſent; in return for which, they 

ve the liberty to eat, drink and ſleep in their friend's 
houſe, as often as they pleaſe, paying for it only a 
trifling gratuity: Some ſtrangers are alſo allowed a 
female friend upon the principles of an innocent at- 
tachment; and it is not unuſual, for even the wives of 
the ſultan, and his nobles, Who are here allowed to 
take greater liberties than thoſe of the vulgar, to en- 
quire of any ſtranger who paſſes by, whether he has 
got a pagally or comrade; and on his anſwering in the 
negative, to ſend him a preſent of tobacco and betel, 
as an earneſt of their friendſhip. Iu 
The jiſland is divided into ſeveral principalities, 
each governed by its own ſovereign, and for the moſt 
part, the people in each ſpeak in a different dialect, 
though they are all of the ſame religion, which is that 
of Mahomet. The Kilancones, who inhabit the 
inland part of the country, are maſters of the gold 
Mines, and Are alſo rich in bees- Wax, 4 both which they 
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exchange with the Mindanaians for foreign commodi- 
ties. The Salogues, who inhabit the north-weſt end 


of the iſland, carry on a trade with Manila, and ſome | 


other of the adjacent iſlands. The Alfoores were 
formerly under the ſame government with the Min- 
danaians; but were ſeparated from them, by falling 
to the ſhare of the younger children of the Sultan of 
Mindanao, Who of late has laid claim to them again. 
There are ſeveral other nations, but that which is the 
molt populous and extenſive is Mindanao, whence the 
iſland derives its name, the inhabitants of which being 
near the ſea, aud prot. ane in nnn are pretty 
much civilized, 12730] en 11 5 

Ihe city of "Mindanda 3 is add near a ſinall river 
on the ſouth fide of the iſland, and two miles from 
the ſea. The houſes are built upon poſts, eigh- 
teen or twenty feet high, having but ore. floor, to 
which there is an aſcent by a la ders but that floor 
is divided into ſeveral rooms. The rqof is of palm 
leaves, and in the ſpace under-the houſes, thecpoorer 
ſont of people keep their pault y.. 
The ſultan's houſe ſtands — hundred and fifry 
large poſts, and is much higher than the reſt, with a 
broad, ſtair-caſe leading up to it. In the hall flands 
awenty pieces of cannon, placed on field carriages. 
He has another houſe near the former, which is not 
more than four feet from the ground; and here he 
and his-: council ſit croſs- legged on rich carpets, when 
they give RE; to n ogg aud gh) mers 
hans. 

The ſultan, though: N is very 2 not- 
withſtanding his having the power of commanding 
every private ſubject's purſe; at his pleaſure. --He 
was between fiſty and ſixty years old, and »befides 
his ſultana, he had twenty- nine concubines. When 
he went abroad, he was carried in a litter upon four 
men's ſhoulders, attended by a guard of eight or ten 
men. He ſometimes took his | pleaſure; upon the 
water ina neat veſſel built for that | purpoſe, in which 
was a cabbin, made of bamboo, and divided into 
three rooms; in one of tn he frequently 5 r 
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 Aimſelf upon a carpet, ſmall pillows being laid for 


his head, his women attended in the ſecond, and in 
the third ſervants waited with tobacco and betel.” 
The inhabitants are all Mahometans ; but hardly 
ever circumciſe their children, till they are eleven or 
twelve years of age, when it is done with great ſolem- 
nity. They keep the ramadam in Auguſt, begin- 
ning at one new moon, and continuing till they ſee the 


next ; during which time, they keep a very rigorous 


faſt till the evening, when they employ an hour 1n 
prayer, and afterwards go to ſupper. 


Their only muſic is that of bells without clappers, 
which are commonly ſixteen in number, and increaſe 
in weight from three to ten pounds; theſe being 
ſtruck with a ſtick, produce an uncouth noiſe : for 
the harmony that might be produced from them is 
deadened by their being placed upon a table. There 
are however women who ſing, and not only dance in 
concert to their voices, but are joined by other peo- 
ple, and even the ſultan's children do not diſdain to 
dance with then 44 147 | & - 551 
They have a particular averſion to ſwine's fleſh, 
and will not permit any one who has touched a hog 
to enter their houſes, for ſeveral days after; yet there 
are great numbers of theſe animals, that run wild about 
the iſland, and which they frequently defired capt. 
Swan's men to deſtroy, but would not converſe with 
them for ſeveral days after they had been thus defiled. 
As the ſeaſon of the year was far advanced, capt. 
Swan, imagining he ſhould be under the neceſſity of 
ſtaying there ſome time, reſolved to make what in- 
tereſt -he could with the Sultan, and therefore ſect 
Mr. Moore on ſhore, with a preſent of three yards 
of ſcarlet cloth, and three of filver lace. He had an 
audience granted him about nine o'clock at night, 


and was very graciouſly received. The ſultan diſ- 


courſed above an hour with him in Spaniſh, and an 


excellent ſupper was provided for him and his com- 


panions, before they returped on board. Capt. Swan 
paid the ſultan a viſit the following day, and was 
entertained with betel and tobacco, He was alty 


i D 4 ſhewn 
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thewn a letter from the Eaſt-India company to the 


fultan; for they had at that time fome notion 
of building a fort there. Raja Baut being at variance 
with the ſultan, when capt. Swan conferred with 
his majeſty, was not preſent ; but waited for him on 
his return from court, and treated him and his men 


very handſomely, with fowls and boiled rice. He 


was a man of quick underſtanding, ſpoke and wrote 


Spaniſh very well, and was fond of converſing with 


ſtrangers, by which means he was pretty well acquaint- 
ed with the cuſtoms of the Europeans. He was very 
friendly in his advice to capt. Swan, to whom he 
made an offer of his houſe, and during his ſtay upon 
the ifland, entertained both him and his men in a 
very kofpitable manner. | 


Is order to ſecure their ſhip during the tetapefluous 


feaſon which was now approaching, the faitors hauled 
her op the river, fiſty or fixty Sſhermen lending their 
A Mane ; after which they moored her in a dock 
dep for that purpoſe, wherein ſhe was always afloat, 


and here many citizens came on board of her, who 


ſoon provided the men with pagallys, and capt. 
Swan being generally attended at dinner with bis trum 
pets, Raja Laut was greatly delighted with the muſic. 

Duiag the wet fſfreaſen, the city of Mindanao, 
which is a mile in length, and ſtretches along the 
bank of the river, was a perfect pond, and the floods 
frequently waſhed down large pieces of timber from 
the country, that would have endangered the veſſel, 


had not great care been taken to prevent it. As ſoon 


as the floods began to ſubſide, capt. Swan hired a 
warehouſe, in which he depoſited his goods and 
ſails, in order to carcen the ſhip, when it was 
ſurprizing to ſee the multitude of worms that had 
eaten into her bottom, during ber ſtay in the harbour. 
But having new ſheathed her, they warped her out, 
and on the 1oth of December, began to take in rice, 
and to fill their water. But'the king's brother, whe 
had his view in delaying the veſſel, conſtantly kept 
ſeveral of the men on ſhore, hunting of black cattle, 
under pretence of Rocking the ſhip with beef. — 
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The day after Chriſtmaſs-day, Raja Laut had a 
hunting match, in ſearch of black cattle, in which. 
he was accompanied by five or ſix Engliſhmen, and 
all his wives; but in this hunting match they killed 


only three heifers. 


At this time one of the, Engliſh ſailors np 


accidentally to find capt. Swan's. Journal, in which 


he had taken notice of the {lighteſt offences of every 
ſailor on board, and was even laviſh of invectives 
againſt the whole crew'in general, he ſhewed it to 
the reſt of his comrades, Who upon this reſolved to 
depoſe Capt, Swan; which they accordingly did, 
chuſing Mr. Read captain in his room, and Mr. 
Teate maſter; and leaving him with thirty-ſix men 
on ſhore, ſet ſail on the 14th. of January, 1687, in 
order to cruize before Manila. | 7 
On the third of February they came to an anchor- 
of an iſland in 9 deg. 15, min, on the weſt fide- 
of the iſland of Sebo, where they took in water, and. 
ſcrubbed their ſhip's bottom. It is about eight or 
ten leagues in length, and in the middle of the bay 
they ſaw a great number of bats of a prodigious ſize, 
ſome of Whoſe wings, when extended, reached eight 
feet from tip to tip, and were edged with ſharp 
crooked claws, with which they clung faſt to any 
thing whereon they. happened to lay hold. Every 
night they obſerved. vaſt ſwarms of theſe bats take 
their flight towards the great iſland, and return to- 
the ſmall one in the morning. 
They weighed on the 1ath of February, and coaſt- 
ing along by the weſt ſide of the Philippines, paſſed. 


by Panga, a large iſland inhabited by the Spaniards. 


On the 18th, they came to an anchor at the north 

end of Mindora, a large iſland forty leagues in 
length; a ſmall brook of water ran into the ſea, 
near the place where they were at anchor, 

On the 24dt,. they again ſet ſail, and two days af- 
ter, came tothe ſouth-eaſt end of the iſland of Lu- 

conia; where they took two Spaniſh barks, bound 
from Pagaſſaniam in this iſland to Manila. But the 

une. of the year being zo far ſpent to think of 


— 
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trade, they reſolved to ſail for Pulo Condore, the 


chief of a knot of ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of Cambo- 
dia, and to return in May, in order to wait for the 
Acapulco ſnip. They accordingly ſailed from Luco- 
nia on the 26th of February, and on the iAth of 
March came to an anchor on the north ſide of Pulo 


Condore, two miles from the ſhore: The iſland is five 


leagues long, and the only! one among theſe ſmall 
Iſlands that is inhabited. © 

The inhabitants of the inan of Pulo Oondore 
originally came from Cochin-China, and are of a 
middle ſtature, but well ſhaped, and of a much 
darker complexion than the Mindanaians. Their hair 
is trait and black ; their eyes are of the ſame colour, 
but ſmall, as are their noſes, tho” they are pretty 
high: they have thin lips, little mouths, and white 
teeth: they are very civil. But though the iſland is 
conveniently ſituated for carrying on a trade with ja. 
pan, China, Manila, 'FTonquin, and Cochin Ching, 
Vet the natives are-poor, and have no other employ- 
ment "than gathering the juice of the tar:tree, and 
making turtle oil, by boiling the fat of the turtle for 
that purpoſe, which they export to Cothin-Chima, ' 

They offer their women to all ſtrangers for à mere 
trifle, a cuſtom Which is not peculiar to theſe iflands, 
for it is alſo uſed at Pegu, Siam, Cochin China, 
Cambodia, and ether places in the Eaſt-Indies, as 
well as on the coaſt of Guiney in Africa. 

On the 4th of June, they weighed from Pulo Con- 


dore, intending to cruise off Manila, bat the eaſt 
wind continuing five or fix days together with great 


violence, brought them near the ceaſt of China, and 
on the 26th, they came to an anchor on the north-eaſt 
end of St. John” 8 iſland, Ri 22 deg. 30 min. I ey 
latitude. 

Great part of this i is covered with: tres, kJ 
the ſoil is in governs fertile, affording good paſture. 


*Bullocks,” buffalbes, goats, and China ' hogs abound 
here! [Theſe laſt are all blaek, with ſmall beads, 


thick necks, very ſhort legs, and great bellies, which 
"ſweep the ground. But though there are * 
£ q OW, 
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ſowi, there are plenty of tame ducks, cocks and hens, | 
The natives who live by cultivating the earth, are 
tall, and well ſhaped, with long viſages and tawny _ 
complexions; they have high foreheads, ſmall eyes, 


; aquiline noſes, black hair, and ſtraggling beards, 
£ They were formerly very proud of their hair; but 
= when the Tartars made a conqueſt: of China, they 
: - obliged them to ſhave their heads, reſerving only one 
4 lock on the crown, which they ſuffered: to grow to a 


great length, generally platting it, though ſometimes 
they let it flow looſe. They never wear a covering on 
the head, but uſe an umbrella; or if they have but a 
little way to go, they make uſe of a large fan ; they 
wear dlippers on their feet, but no ſtockings, and 
their covering is a light frock and breeches. The 
women of any diſtinction, like thoſe of the continent 
of China, cannot walk far, on account of the ſmall- 
neſs of their feet, which are ſwathed up tight in their 
infancy,. to prevent their growing, ſmall feet being 
eitcemed a great beauty. They work well at their 
needles, and are very curious in embroidering their 
ſhoes; but the poorer ſort of women wear neither 

_ ſhoes nor ſtockings, and their ſeet are ſuffered to grow 
larger. 

3 on the zd of July, all the ſigns of an- 
appreaching ſtorm, they haſtily weighed anchor, and 
made what haſte they could out to ſea, with a view: 
of having ſufficient room, and at about eleven at 
night, the wind coming, to the north-eaſt, they had 
a moſt violent tempeſt, which laſted till about four in 
the morning, when the hopes of the men were revived, 

| by ſeeing upon the main-maſt a Corpus Sanctum, or 
4 a ſmall glittering meteor reſembling a ſtar. This 
phænomenon, which the ſailors conſider as a ſign of 
good weather, is frequently ſeen dancing about the 
ſhip during the ſtorm. FAT 
The following day, about eleven o'clock, there was 
a flat calm, after which, the ſtorm returned with more 
violence than ever, and laſted by intervals till the 
6th, when the weather proved very ſerene ; but the- 
men being extremely terrified by this laſt form, and: 
| * 6 dread 
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greading the approaching full moon, reſolved to fleer 


OY 


north latitude. Theſe are a good number of iſlands 
that lie between the iſland of Formoſa, and the con- 
tinent of China. Betwixt the two eaſternmoſt is a 
good harbour, where they caſt anchor; and on the 
welt fide of the latter, is a large town, with a fort 
that commands the harbour, defended by a garriſon 
of about three hundred Tartars. The houſes are 
Jow, but neatly built. Some of the men, going on 
ſhore, were carried before the governor, who bein 

informed that they were Engliſh, and intended to 
trade, ufed them in a very friendly manner, told them 
that he would give them aſſiſtance, but that they 


dowards the Piſcadores or Fiſher-Iſlands, in 23 aer. 


muſt not pretend to trade there, it being abſolutely 


forbidden. He, however, ſent a preſent to the cap- 
tain of a ſmall jar of flour, ſome cakes of fine bread, 
about a dozen of pine apples, and a few water-me- 
Jons. The next day, an officer who made a very 
grand appearance, came on board dreſſed in a loofe 
coat, with breeches and boots of black filk, and a black 
Alk cap, upon which was a plume of black and white 
Feathers, bringing on board a preſent from the gover- 
nor, of a very fine fat heifer, four goats, two large 
hogs, twenty large flat cakes of bread, two baſkets 
of flour, two jars of ſam-fan, or arrack, and fifty- 
five jars of hoc-ſhu, a ſtrong pleaſant liquor extraged 
from wheat, e mum. Capt. Read, in re- 
turn for theſe preſents, ſent the governor a gold chain, 
an Engliſh carabine, and a curious Spaniſh ſilver hilt- 
ed rapier, and caufed the nobleman to be ſaluted with 
three gurs paſſing over the ſhip's fide. 
On the 2gth of July, they left the Piſcadores, and 
Keered for ſame iflands between Formoſa and Luco- 
nia, known by no other name than the Five Ifles ; 
and on the 6th of Auguſt, came to an anchor on the 
eaſt fide of the northernmoſt, in 20 deg. 20 mis. north 
latitude. They imagined that theſe iſlands were un- 
inhabited; but, to their great ſurprize, they found 
three large populous towns, on the eaſt fide of the 
laſt, To one of theſe iſlands they gave the name of 
| de 
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the Prince of Orange iſland : this is about eight lea? 
gues long and two broad. To the northernmoit, 
which is four leagues long, and a league and a half 
wide, Mr. Dampier gave the name of Grafton, in 
honour of the duke of Grafton, in whoſe family his 
wife then lived; and to a third, which lies ſouth of 
Grafton-Ifland; they gave the name of Monmouth= 
Iſland, in honour of the duke of Monmouth. One 
of the others they called Baſhee, from a pleaſant li- 
quor of that name; and the other they termed Goat 
Iſland, from the number of goats they ſaw upon it. 
Though Orange Iſland is the largeſt of the five, it 
is uninhabited, on account of its being rocky and 


| barren; but Grafton and Monmouth. iſlands contain 


many people; and there is one town in Goat-Iſland. 

The hills of theſe iſlands are rocky, but the val- 
leys have plenty of graſs, and are well watered with 
freſh running ſtreams. They produce pine-apples, 
plantains, bananas, ſugar canes, cotton, pompions, 
and potatoes, and are well ſtored with goats and 
hogs. - 
The natives are of a dark copper colour, ſhort ant 
ſquat, with: round faces, low foreheads, and thick 
eyebrows. Their eyes are ſmall, and of an haſel co- 
lour ; they have ſhort noſes ; their lips and mouths are 
of the middle fize; they have white teeth, and black 
thick lank hair, which they crop ſhort, ſcarcely per- 
mitting it to cover their cars. They go always bare- 
Headed, and the men have no other cloaths but a cloth 
about their middle, and ſome of them a jacket made 
of -plantain leaf, which is as rough as a bear's ſkin. 
The women have, however, a ſhort petticoat of coarſe 
callico, of their own making, which reaches a Jittle 

low their knees. But both ſexes wear ear-rings 
made of a pale yellow metal, reſembling gold, which 
they dig out of the mountains. 

Their houſes are ſmall, and fearcely five feet high, 
made with ſmall] poſts, wattled with boughs.. At one 
end of them they have a fire place, near which there 
are boards, whereon they lie to fleep on the ground, 


They live together in ſmall villages, built on the 


Ades 
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fides of rocky hills, three or four rows one above 
another. Theſe precipices are ſaid to be framed by 
nature alone, into different. degrees, or as it were, 
deep ſteps or ſtories 3 upon each of which they build 
it a row of houſes, each row being above the other, and 
| to theſe rows they aſcend by ladders ſet in the middle 
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from one row to another, which being drawn up, 
there is no poſſibility of climbing to attack them; 
1118 and to prevent their being aſſaulted from above, they 
Ill chuſe a ſituation where the back of the rock forms a 
. ſteep precipice next the fea. There is a kind of ſtreet 
[1 to every row of houſes, running parallel with the tops 
of the houſes in the lower row. 
The women manage the affairs of huſbandry, while 
the men employ themſelves in fiſhing. Their ordi- 
ll nary drink is water; but they have a liquor, which 
* in taſte and colour reſembles Engliſh beer. It is made 
| by boiling a mixture of ſugar-cakes and blackberries 
in water. When the liquor is cold, they put it into 
Jars, and let it work five or ſix days, when it becomes 
a ſtrong and pleaſant liquor, and is called baſhee. 
There was not the leaſt appearance of religion 
amongſt them, or any thing like civil government; 
| | no man 1 to be above the reſt, except in his 
own family, for children behaved with great reſpe& 
to their parents. Each man has but one wife, wha 
treats him with reſpect. The boys are educated to 
fiſhing, and the girls work with their mothers in the 
plantations, which are in the valleys, where every 
perſon plants as much ground as is ſufficient for the 
| neceſſities of the family. They are a civil, quiet 
! people, both to ſtrangers and among themſelves, and 
though there were ſometimes occaſion for it, they 
never quarrelled with the Engliſh, while they were 
W | | 
During their continuance at this iſland, a violent 
ſtorm aroſe, which drove them out to ſea, and they 
were ſeveral weeks expoſed” to the violence of the 
tempeſt, before they could get back to the Baſhee 
iſland, CE Wome OOO "g— = TOY 
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On the zd of October, they failed; from | theſe 
iſlands, and on the 16th, came to an anchor between 
two iſlands,” that lie to the ſouth-eaſt of Mindanao, 


where they hauled their ſhip on ſhore, to clean her 


bottom. Here they were informed by a. young 
prince belonging to one of the adjacent Spice iſlands, 
that Capt. Swan and ſome of his men were ſtill in 
the city of Mindanao, where they were highly eſ- 
teemed far the great ſervices they had performed in 
fighting againſt the Alfoores, They were however 
afterwards: informed, that moſt of Mr. Swan's men 
eſcaped in different ſhips; but that he himſelf and the 
ſurgeon, going on board a Dutch veſſel an that roads 
were overſet by the natives, and drowned, +2 ,-! 
On the 2d of November, Capt. Read left theſe 
iſlands, ſteering a ſouth-eaſt courſe, and on the zoth 
of November, they ſaw three water-ſpouts, Which 
too often produce fatal effects, unleſs prevented by fir- 
ing great guns at them, in order to break them. A 
ſpout is part of a cloud which hangs down ſeemingly 
loping, and ſometimes bending like a bow, but never 
perpendicular ; after Which, the ſca begins to foam, 
and the water moves gently round, till gradually in- 
creaſing its whirling motion, it flies upwards a hun- 
dred paces in circumference at the bottom, but leſſen- 
ing gradually to the ſmallneſs of a ſpout, through 
which the ſea water is conveyed to the clouds, as is 
evident from their increaſe in bulk and blackueſs, 
The cloud, which was before immoveable, is then ſeen 
driving along, the ſpout keeping the ſame courſe ſor 
about half an hour, till the ſuction being ſpent, it 


breaks off, when all the water below ihe ſpout, or 


pendulous cloud, falls again into the ſea, with a ter- 
T | > 81 
On the 6th of December, Mr. Read came to an ans 
chor in an harbour on the eaſt fide of the iſlaad of 
Bouton, in 4 deg. 45 min. ſouth latitude. This iſland 
is twenty-five leagues in length, and four in breadth. 
Within a league of the harbour, and half a, mile 
from the ſea, is a long town called Callaſuſung, ſeat- 


ed on the top of a ſmall hill, in a pleaſant plain, in- 


cloſed 
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the 20th, paſſed by Omba, and having got clear of 
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cloſed with a walk of cocoa trees, and beyond theſe, 


with a ſtrong ſtone wall. The inhabitants are not 


unlike the Mindanaians, though they are more clean- 
ly. They are Mahometans, and ſpeak the Malayan 
tongue. They are governed by a ſaltan, who hear- 


ing that the ſhip was Engliſh, came on board, at- 


tended by fome-of his nobles, and three of his ſons, 
and aſſured Capt. Read, that he was at liberty to trade 
with his ſubje&s for whatever they pleaſed, and that 
he was ready to ſerve him to the utmoſt of his power. 
Mr. Read cauſed him to be ſaluted with five guns on. 
his coming on board, and at his returning on ſhore- 
with the ſame number. The natives readily. brought 
fowls, eggs, potatoes; and other e er on board; 
and the following day, Capt. Read, by invitation, vi- 
ſited the ſultan in his palace, which is a very neat 
building. He was received in a room on the ground. 
floor covered with mats, after bis having firſt paſſed, 
through a lane of forty naked ſoldiers, armed with 
lances; and in this apartment was entertained with 


cocoa nuts, betel, and tobacco. The ſultan, ſome 


time after, made him a preſent of à boy, each of 
-whoſe jaws had two rows of teeth, and of two he- 


goats. Rice and potatoes were in great plenty upon. 0. 


this iſland; as were alſo ſeveral kinds of beautiful 


birds, particularly parrokeets, and cock-adores, a 


bird as white as ſnow, with a bunch of feathers upon 
His head like a crown. In other reſpects it reſembles. 
@a parrot. | | ig | 
They ſtaid here till the 12th, when attempting to 
weigh they broke their cable, and loſt their anchor, 
which had kooked in a rock. They however, got 
clear of the numerous ſnoals about theſe iſlands. On 


all the iſlands on the 27th, they ſteered for New Hol- 
Jand, Which they fell in with on the 4th! of January 
2688, in latitude 16 deg. 50 min. ſouth, and running 
along to the eaſt twelve leagues, came to a pcint of 
Jand, to the eaſt of which they anchored on the gth. 
New Holland is a vaſt tract of land, but whether 
8 iſland or part of a continent, hitherto but * 
% tech 
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fey diſcovered, is not certainly known. The land. 
ts dry and ſandy, and that part had no freſh water, 
except what was got by digging ; many ſorts of trees 
are ſeen growing in the country, at a diſtance from. 
each other, with pretty long graſs under them, among 
which is one that produces the gum called dragon's. 
blood; they however found neither fruit nor animals. 
Fowls and fiſh were ſcarce, except manatees and tur- 
tle, of which there is vaſt plenty. 

The inhabitants appear to be deſtitute of all the 
accommodations and comforts of life, they having no 
houfes or coverings but the heavens; no garments ex- 
cept a piece of the bark of a tree tied like a girdle 
round the waiſt; no ſheep or * and neither 
boats nor iron to procure them better accommodati- 
ons; their only food appears to be a ſmall ſort of fiſh,. 
brought in with every tide, and left in ſtone wiers, 
built upon the ſhore at low water mark for that pur- 
poſe. Whatever they catch is equally divided, and 
ſometimes they have a few muſcles, cockles, and per- 
riwinkles. They are tall, ſlender, ſtrait, and ſtrong 
limbed, with great heads, round foreheads, and large 
eye-brows. They have alſo thick lips, wide meuths, 
bottle noſes, black wooly hair, and a very dark com- 
plexion. They have no beards, and it is remarkable, 
that the two fore teeth of the upper jaw are wanting 
both in men and women. But whether this is a na- 
tural defect, or are pulled out by way of ornament, 
our author does not pretend to determine. There 
ſeemed to be no particular connections between the 
ſexes, nor any ſuch thing as marriage; for to appear- 
ance they lived in common. | 

Theſe poor people were terribly frightened at the 
firſt appearance of the ſhip's crew on their coaſt ; but 
their fears ſubſided, on finding that they had no in- 
tention to injure them, Some of the failors endea- 
voured to prevail with them, by giving them cloaths, 
to lend their aſſiſtance in taking in a ſupply of wa- 
ter; but they could find no means of making them- 
ſelves underſtood; for the natives grinned: at each 
other, examined the cloaths with ſeeming amazement, 


| and then laid them down on the ground. Oa 
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On the 12th of March they left this coaft, in or- 
der to ſteer for Cape Comorin, and on the 28th, caſt 
anchor at a ſmall woody iſland, in 10 deg. 30 min. 
ſouth latitude, where they watered, and caught a 
great number of boobies and land crabs, On the 
12th of April, they reached the iſland of Trieſt, 
where they ſtocked themſelves with cocoa nuts, and 
took a quantity of fiſh,” and two young alligators, 
They left this place on the 18th, and on the «th of 
May, came to an anchor at the barth-weſt: end of the 
iſland of Nicobar, ſituated in 7 deg. 30 min. north 
latitude. It enjoys a fertile foil, is well watered, 
and forms a very agreeable landſcape: from the ſea. 
Among the various ſorts of trees which flouriſh here, 

are plenty of cocoas and mallories, a fruit of a light 
green colour, with a ſmooth. and tough rind, of the 

gre of the bread fruit, and eats ſomething like an 
apple. The natives are tall, well limbed, and of a 
dark copper-colour complexion, with black eyes, well 
proportioned noſes, long faces, and lank black hair, 
The women have no.eye-brows, and probably pluck 
off the hair with a view of rendering themſelves more 
agreeable. The men wear only a kind of ſaſh round 
their waiſt, and ſwathed two or three times about 
their thighs, and the women have nothing more than 
a very ſhort petticoat, which ele no Ma than 

their knees. 

Their houſes, which are md upon polls Gabe 

et from the ground, conſiſt only of one room, and are 
neatly thatched with palmetto leaves. They have no 
appearance of any ſettled govefnment amongſt them, 
every perſon appearing upon an equal footing. They 
are diſperſed about the inland, and there are ſeldom 
found above four or five houſes together. 

At this iſland Capt. Read took in a freſh ſupply of 
water, and ordered the men to heel the ſhip, in or- 


der to clean her. While they were here, Mr. Dam 


| pier got leave to go on ſhore with his cheſt and bed- 
ding, and Mr. Hall and Mr. Ambroſe being alſo de- 
ſirous of leaving this profligate and-unruly crew, came 


on n thore with — 0 n bene they landed had 


only 
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enly two houſes, the maſter of one of which by ſigns 
invited Mr. Dampier to enter, intimating, that in 
the darkneſs of the night he might be expoſed to 
ſome danger from the wild beaſts in the woods. Mr. 
Coppinger, the ſurgeon, was very deſirous of fol- 
lowing their example, but was prevented by force. 
However, the pilot they had brought from Pulo Con- 
dore, and four men taken in a proa, were alſo left | 
7 upon the iſland. The pilot being a Portugueſe, and 
underſtanding the Malayan, and other Indian tongues, 
was an uſeful member of this little! community. 
5 About twelve o'clock at night, Mr. Read got under 
6 fail, when thoſe on ſhore laid: down to ſleep, which | 
they did not dare to do before, leſt he : ſhould have j 
revoked his leave, aud have diſpatched ſome of his 
men to carry them on board by force. Perhaps he 
would never have permitted them to have ſtaid there, 
if he had imagined it poſſible for them to ſind any 
| means of leaving the: ifland. ; | | 


Early in the morning, Mr. Dampier was viſited 
by his kind hoſt, accompanied by four or five of his 
friends, bringing with him a large calabaſh of toddy. 
Though the Indian was at firſt ſurprized to ſee the 
number of his gueſts ſo much encreaſed, he ſoon 
appeared perfectly ſatisfied, and ſold them a proa for 
an ax, Which one of them had catched up, and pri- 
vately brought away with him, knowing it be a good 
commodity among the Indians. This proa was as 
large as a wherry, but they no. ſooner got on board 
her with all their effects, but it overſet with them, 
and it took up three days in drying their papers, and 
the other goods contained in their cheſts. However, 
with the aſſiſtance of ſome Achin ſailors, they ſoon ſet 
her to rights, and fitted her with a good maſt and ba- 
lance logs, or out-liggers, and then ſteered for the 
eaſt fide of the iſland, where they procured a ſupply 
of proviſions, conſiſting of mallories, a few hens, 
and a ſmall number of cocoas, with ſome large co- 
ca- nut ſhells, filled with about eight gallons of wa- 
ter. With only theſe ſea- ſtores, they leſt Nicobar on 


the 15th of May 1688, ſteering directly towards 
Achin. 3 On 


18 Capt. DAMPIER'S VOYAGE 1 
On the 18th, the ſky became overſpread; ard a 
halo or bright circle encompaſſing the ſun, made them 
apprehend an approaching ſtorm, and indeed the tem- 
peſt was ſoon ſo violent, that they every moment ex- 
pected to be ſwallowed up by the ſea. However, on. 
the 19th in the morning, after having been dread- 
fully buffetted by a tempeſt of wind, rain, thunder, 
and lightning, they to their great joy heard one of 
their Achin men, cry Pulo Way, which is an iſland. 
ſituated near the north-weſt end of Sumatra; but 
about noon they diſcovered that: the high land they 
had miftaken for that ifland, proved tlie golden moun- 
tain of Sumatra; the next day ſteering for the ſhore, 
they came to an anchor near the mouth of a river, 
thirty-ſix leagues to the eaſt of Achin, and being half 
dead with the fatigues of the voyage, were conducted 
to a ſmall fiſhing: town near the river, where they 
weerre kindly received by the inhabitants, and ſtaid till 
. but finding that they recovered their health 
at ſlowly, they reſolved to make the beſt of their 
way to the Engliſh factory at Achin; for which pur- 
. poſe they were provided with à proa, that carried: 
them thither in three days, where they were received: 
with great hoſpitality, and tteated in a very friendly 
manner by Mr. Dennis Driſcol, a gentleman in the 
ſervice of the Eaſt-India company, and ſerved as an 
Interpreter between them and the Sabandar, or chief 
magiſtrate. | 5 | 
Here Mr. Dampier contracted an acquaintance witk 
Capt. Bowrey, who would have perſuaded him to fail 
with him to Perſia, in quality. of boatſwain ;: but he 
declined the. propoſal, on account of the ill ſtate of 
his health. However, Mr. Hal} and Mr. Ambroſe- | 
entered on board Mr. Bowrey's ſhip, and afterwards | 
Mr. Dampier engaged with Capt. Weldon, under 
whom he made ſeveral trading voyages,. for upwards 
of fifteen months, and afterwards entered as a gunner 
to an Engliſh factory at Bencoalen; but quitted that 
employment five months after, fiom a diflike to the 
governor of the fort, 
Upon 
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Upon this -oaft he ſtaid till the year 1691, and 


chen embarked for England, on board the Defence, 


Capt. Heath commander, but was obliged to make 
his eſcape by creeping through one of the port holes; 
for the governor had revoked his promiſe. He, how- 
ever, found means to bring off his journal and moſt 
valuable papers. ae l 
On the 2gth of January 1691, Capt Heath ſailed 
in company with three other ſhips, but had not been 
long at ſea before à fatal diſtemper raged on board, 


which was attributed to the badneſs of the water taken 


in at Bencoolen, during the land floods, when it is 


often impregnated with the tinctures of poiſonoas 


roots or herbs. Upon this occaſion, Capt. Heath 


behaved extremely well; for he not only conſtantly 


kept watch himſelf, but ſupplied the men with ſome 
of his own tamarinds: for the moſt effectual remedy 
they could diſcover, was mixing this fruit with the 
rice they eat. By this diſtemper they loſt above 


1 thirty of their men, and had ſcarce ſo many left as 


were ſufficient to bring them to the Cape of Good 
Hope; but, by the afliftance.of a Dutch captain and 


his men, they came to an anchor there in the begin- 


ning of April, when the fick were ſet on ſhore, and 
ſupplied. with beef, mutton, and other refreſhments. 
Here Mr. Dampier alſo landed with a painted 
prince, that had been given him by one Mr. Moody, 
who had 71 ye him and his mother at Mindanao, 


and afterwards went with Mr. Dampier to Bencoolen 
when at parting, he gave him half his ſhare in this 


Painted man and his mother, -and left them in his 
cuſtody. They were born in the iſland of Meangis, 
which, as he told our author, abounds in gold, cloves, 
and nutmegs. He was curiouſly painted on the 
breaft, betwixt his ſhoulders, and on the back; but 
moſt of all on the fore part of his thighs, after the 
manner of flower work. This Mr. Dampter under- 
ſtood was performed by pricking the ſkin, and then 


krubbing into it a gum, which flows from a tree called 


damurer, uſed in ſome parts of the Indies inſtead of 
pitch, and he told Mr. Dampier that thoſe of his country 
wore 
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wore golden-ear-rings and bracelets about their arms 
and legs, and that their food was fow],. fiſh and pota- 
toes. As to his captivity, he ſaid, that as one day 
he, his father and mother were going in a canoe to 
one of the adjacent iſlands, they were taken by ſome 
Mindanaian fiſhermen, who ſold them all to Raja 
Laut's interpreter, with whom he and his mother 
lived five years as ſlaves, and then were ſold for ſixty 
dollars to Mr, Moody. Some time afterwards Mr, 
Moody made Mr. Dampier a preſent of his other 
ſhare in them; but the mother died ſoon aſter, and it 
was with great difficulty the ſon's life was ſaved... ; 
By the above ſickneſs, capt. Heath's ſhip was ſs 
thinned, that he was obliged to accept of the ſervice 
of ſome Dutch ſailors, who privately deſerted to him 
from other ſhips, either for the ſake of profit, or 
of ſpeedily returning to Europe. 4 $55: | 
Alfter ſtaying; here fix weeks, they left the Cape on 
the 23d of May; on the 2oth of June they arrived at 
St. Helena, and ſailing from thence on the 2d of 
July, anchored in the Downs on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1691, where they found ſeveral Engliſh and 
Dutch ſhips preparing to cruize againſt the French 
with whom we were then at war. Mr. Dampier, 
after his arrival in the Thames, being in want of 
money, ſold at firſt, part of his property in the 
painted prince, and by degrees all the reſt. After 
which, this Indian was carried about for a ſight, and 
ſhewn for money; but at laſt died of the ſmall-pox 
at Oxford. n ye | $2220 
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A fuccin& Narrative of Mr. LION EL Wa- 


FER'S Journey acroſs the Iſthmus of Da- 
rien ; with a curious Account of the man- 
ner of his living among the Indians. 


TR. LIONEL WAFER, the author of the fol- 
lowing narrative, ſerved as ſurgeon with the 
famous Dampier, on board a fleet of privateers in 
the South Sea, under capt. Sharp. But after ſome 
time ſpent in thoſe ſeas, the company divided, one 
part continued cruiſing in the Pacifick Ocean, and 
the other landing on the firſt of May, 1681, near 
Cape Lorenzo, determined to march by land acroſs 
the Iſthmus of Darien. This company conſiſted of 
forty-four white men, one Spaniſh- and two Muſkito 
Indians. About three in the afternoon, they began 
their march towards the northeaſt, till they reached 
the foot of a hill, where they built ſeveral large 
huts, in which they lay all night, it raining exceſ- 
fively till twelve o'clock. n 
The ſecond day they left their huts early in the 
morning and aſcended the hill, where they perceived 
a ſmall Indian path, which they followed for ſome 
time; but fearing it declined too far to the eaſtward, 
they climbed ſome of the lofty trees on the hill, and 
thence diſcovered a few houſes in a valley on the north 
fide, They therefore followed the path, which led 
them to an Indian village, where they procured ſome 
proviſions, and excellent corn drink. After ſupper 
they agreed with one of the Indians to guide them 
a day's march to the northward. 3 
Accordingly they ſet out early in the morning, and 
marched thro* ſeveral old plantations, At twelve 
they reached the houſe of an Indian, who lived on 
the bank of the river Cango, and ſpoke the Spaniſh 
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language perfectly well. He ſeemed at firſt unwil- 
ling to enter into diſcourſe with them, and pave 
very impertinent anſwers to their queſtions, He told 
them he knew no way to the north fide of the Iſt- 
mus; but cauld carry them either to Cheapo, or 
Santa Maria, which they knew to be Spaniſh garri- 
ſons. They tried ſeveral methods to gain him over 
to their intereſt, but all in vain ; he continued: ſpeak- 
ing in the ſame angry tone, which ſufficiently inti- 
mated, that he was not their friend. They were, 
however, forced to make a virtue of neceſſity, and 
ſpeak to him in the ſofteſt language, as this was nei- 
ther a time nor place to irritate the Indians. 

They were now in a dangerous ſituation, and knew 
not what courſe to take; for they had already offered 
him beads, money, hatchets, long knives, and other 
tools, higbly valued by the Indians; but all in vain, 
he refuſed every thing, and ſeemed determined to be- 
tray them to the Spaniards. At laſt one of the ſeamen 
took a ſky-coloured petticoat out of his bag, and 
put it on the Indian's wife, who was ſo highly 


pleaſed with the preſent, that ſhe ſoon changed the 


temper of her huſband. He now told them he knew 


the way to the north fide of the Iſthmus, and would 
very willingly accompany tbem bimſelf, had not a 
Tut in his foot rendered him incapable of undertaking 
the journey; adding that he would take care they 
mould not want a guide; and accordingly hired the 
ume Indian that brought them thither, to conduct 
them two days march farther, ſor another hatchet. 


He was alſo very deſirous of keeping them at his 


houſe the remainder of the day, as it rained very 
hard; but they were too much afraid of the Spa- 
niards to comply with his requeſt, and therefore took 
their leave of the Indian, and marched three miles 
farther, where they built themſelves huts, and paſſed 


Tae night. 


On the fourth day, they began their march very 
early, becauſe. the forenoons were commonly. fair, 
and the; afternoons rainy, tho' the weather had very 
Ettle effect upon them in their preſent neee. 
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This day they-marched about twelve miles, in which 
they croſſed near thirty rivers; for there being no 
paths in. this part of the country, the Indians have 
no other direction. It rained violently all the after- 
noon, and the greater part of the night; their huts 


were very indifferent, their fire ſmall, and, to add to 


their misfortune, they could procure nothing to ſatis- 
fy their hunger, Theſe ſufferings entirely | baniſhed 
tae, dread of an enemy, and their whole thoughts 
were now employed on the methods neceſſary for pro- 
curing guides and proviſions. 1255 by any | 

They left their huts betimes in the morning of the 
fifth day, and travelled ſeven miles through pathleſs 
woods. By ten they reached the houſe. of a young 
Spaniſh Indian, who had formerly lived with the bi- 
ſhop of Panama. He ſpoke the Spaniſh language 
fluently, and received the Engliſh with kindneſs and 
hoſpitality. His plantation afforded plenty of yams, 
potatoes, and plantains, but no meat; ſo that the 
only fleſh they had during their ſtay here conſiſted of 
two fat monkeys, which they diſtributed to the weak 
and hckly : this, with a few eggs procured by the In- 
dians, proved of great ſervice. Ihe Engliſh adven- 
turers had ftill in their company the Spaniſh Indian 


already mentioned, and whom the Indians were now 


deſirous of retaining among them. Accordingly the 
maſter of the houſe promiſed him his ſiſter in mar- 
riage, together with his own- aſſiſtance in clearing a 
plantation; but the Engliſh refuſed to part with him, 
left he ſhould betray them to the Spaniards. They, 
however, promiſed to releaſe him in two or three 
days, when they ſhould be out of the reach of their 
enemies. They ſpent the afternoon with this friendly 
Indian, dried their cloaths and ammunition, cleaned 
their guns, and made the neceſſary preparations for 
marching early the next morning. 


During their continuance here, I (ſays Mr. Wafer, 
from whoſe journal the remaining part of this narra- 
tive is taken) met with a very unfortunate accident. 
One of our company drying ſome gun. powder care- 
leſly on a ſilver plate, it took fire cloſe to my knee, 


and 
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and not only tore the fleſh from the bone, but carried 
away a conſiderable part of the ſkin of my thigh. 
This accident cauſed extreme pain, which I endea- 
voured to-ſoften by a few medicines I carried in my 
knapſack ; but three or four days after, I was de- 
prived of this aſſiſtance by the deſertion of a negro | 
who attended me, and carried my luggage. The 
anguiſh of the wound ſoon increaſed for want of 
emollients, and the fatigue of travelling being tod 
much for me to-endure, my companions were obliged 
to leave me behind among the Indians of Darien, to- 
gether with Mr. Richard Gopſon, who had been an 
apprentice to a druggiſt in London, and John Hig- 
ginſon, a mariner, both of whom were rendered in- 
capable of proceeding any farther. i 
Our companions had not left us long before we 
were joined by Robert Spratlin, and William Bow- 
man; ſo that our little company was now inereaſed to 
five, Some of the Indians, among whom we were 
obliged to live, perceiving my wound, applied to it 
certain ſalutiferous herbs chewed to a confiftency, and 
fpread upon a plantain leaf, whereby a complete 
cure was performed in about twenty days; tho? a 
weakneſs ever after continued in my knee. In other 
reſpects, however, the people did not ſeem over and 
above civil; for they treated us with contempt, giv- 
ing us no other food than green withered plantains, 
which they flung to us as they would to the dogs, A 
young Indian, indeed, who had lived a conſiderable 
time at Panama, and acquired ſome Spaniſh, procured 
for us, unknown to his countrymen, a comfortable 
ſhare of ripe plaintains, which proved of the utmoſt 
ſervice, and 1n all probability apo wo ns from pe- 
riſhing. This inhoſpitable u age did not, however, 
proceed from the natural diſpoſition of the In- 
dians, who are, in general, a kind and compaſſionate 
eople; but from the offence they had taken at the 
E of our companions, who had forced the 
Indian guides to direct them during the remainder of 
their journey. The ſeverity of the rainy ſeaſon be- 


ing then ſo great, that even the Indians FONG 
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who have very little regard either to the weather or to 
the roads, conſidered travelling as almoſt impoſſible. 

Their reſentment againſt us increaſed, as they did 
not find theſe guides return ſo ſoon as they expected; 
and in conſequence of this diſappointment, ſuppoſing 
it to ariſe from their having been murdered by the 

ſhip's company, it was determined to revenge the ſup- 

ſed loſs upon me and my unhappy companions. A 
| — pile os wood was accordingly prepared for that 
pur poſe, and in the flames of which we were to reſign 

our breath: but they were at laſt diſſuaded from exe- 
cuting their cruel intentions, by the interpoſition of 
their chief, named Lacenta, who propoſed ſending us 
northward, under the care of two guides, who might 
learn from the Indians on the coaſt what was - 
came of their friends. Et * 
Two guides were accordingly appointed, one of 
whom was the generous Indian who had before aſſiſt- 
ed us, and the other our inveterate enemy. Durin 
the march, we only had dry maiz for food, and that 
ven us with a ſparing hand. Our lodging was the 
are earth, which was cold and wet, for it rained, 
thundered, and lightned continually ; and the drop- 
ping-of the trees, which were our only covering, in- 
creaſed the ſeverity. The third night we reſted our- 
ſelves on the top of a ſmall hill, which in the morn- 
ing was, by the rain that had fallen while we ſlept, 
formed into an iſland, the adjacent lands being covered 
with water. In this wretched and forlorn fituation, 
we were abandoned by our guides, who made the beſt 
of their way back to their own- country. The third 
day after their departure, we perceived the waters 
were conſiderably fallen, and we proceeded on our 
journey, directing our ſteps to the northward, by the 
help of a pocket compaſs; and about fix in the eve- 
ning, reached the banks of a very deep and rapid 
river, over which we perceived our ſhip-mates had 
lately paſſed, as a tree newly felled lay acroſs the 
ſtream. 5 
After ſome conſultation, tm which we forgot that 
this river might owe its depth and rapidity to the 
HS 8 Lg rains, 
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rains, it was agreed, that we were palt the main ridge 
of the Andes, which divides the northern and ſouth- 
ern ſides of the Iſthmus, and that we could not there- 
fore be far from the north ſea. In conſequence of this 
determination, we endeavoured to croſs the river over 
this incommodious bridge, but found it ſo ſlippery, 
that we could not ſtand upon it; nor was it without 
difficulty we got over it aſtride. We however all 
gained the oppoſite bank, except Bowman, who fell 
into the river, and being but a weak man, and load- 
ed with four hundred pieces of eight at his back, we 
concluded he had periſhed, as the ſtream ſoon hurried 
him out of ſight. When we landed, we ſearched for 
a path, which we imagined our former companions 
muſt have made, but the ſearch was in vain; for- had 
there been any ſut.h thing, it was now covered with 
mud and ooze. This diſappointment determined us 
to croſs the river a ſecond time by the help of the tree, 
which we accordingly accompliſhed, and after a walk 
of about a quarter of an hour, found Bowman fitting 
on the bank; the ſtream had it ſeems hurried him to an 
eddy, near which were fortunately, a few boughs, by 
the help of which he had reached the ſhore. | 
The day following, being the fifth of our preſent 
Journey, we were ſo weak for want of food, that had 
not providence directed us to a maccaw tree, on the 
berries of which we fed with greedineſs, we muſt in- 
evitably have periſhed, - On the 6th we reached ano- 
ther river, into which that we had before croſſed diſ- 
charged its waters; and as there was a neceflity for 
our paſſing this rapid ſtream, we knew not how to 
form a bridge, 2s we had among us only a long knife. 
After ſome deliberation, it was determined to cut a 
ſufficient number of hollow bamboes, of which there 
are plenty in the woods, and to form them into. two 
bark logs, of ſufficient dimenſions to carry us down 
the ſtream. Accordingly we went chearfully to work, 
tying them together with the twigs of a ſhrub like a 
vine. When we had prepared our little floats, we 
took up our lodging upon a ſmall hill, and having 
gathered a ſufficient quantity of wood, made a good 
| re 3 
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fire; but had not been long ſeated round it, before 


there aroſe the moſt terrible ſtorm of thunder, light- 


ning, and rain, accompanied with a ſulphureous ſmell, 
Which almoſt choaked us, while the rain ſoon extin- 
guiſhed our fire. About twelve o'clock at night, we 
heard the dreadful ſound of the waters tumbling from 
the mountains, and ſoon after perceived them pouring 
upon us from every fide, with the moſt frightful rapi- 


dity. We were therefore forced to ſeek ſhelter among 
the cotton trees, that grew there in great plenty ; but 
moſt of them being free from branches to the height 


of forty or fifty feet, there was no poſſibility of climb- 


ing them. I was, however, fortunate enough to find 


one, in the fide of which' the hand of time had form- 


ed a cavity about four feet from the ground. I im- 


mediately took ſhelter in this hollow ſpace, in the 
middle of which I found a knob, that ſerved me for 
a ſtool. I was, however, forced to fit in a very uneaſy 
«poſture, the cavity not being high enough for me to 


fit upright; but, wearied out with fatigue, I fell aſleep, 
till the trees and rubbiſh fwept down by the flocd, 


"daſhed with ſuch violence againſt my azylum, that it 


trembled with the ſhocks, and ſoon routed me from 
that comfortable compoſure. | 
It is impoſſible for words to paint the terrors that 
now overwhelmed my mind. At laſt the morning-ftar 
appeared, but the water, which ran with exceſſive ra- 
idity, reached up to my knees; tho' they could not 
leſs than five feet from the ſurface of the ground. 


The ſtorm abated with the dawn of the morning, the 
ſun aroſe with ſplendor, and the flood ſoon after re- 


tired from the land. This encouraged me to quit 
my narrow habitation, tho' the ground was very {lip- 
pery, and my limbs benumbed with cold. I, how- 
ever, made ſhift to reach the ſpot where we had made 
our fire, and called aloud for my companions ; but 
the only anſwer I received was the melancholy echo 
of my own voice. Deſpair now ſeized my ſoul, and 
J dropped diſpirited on the ground; but was ſoon 
after revived by the approach of Mr. Higginſon, fol- 
lowed by our other companiors. , They had it ſeems, 


B 3 alſo 
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alſo found refuge among the trees, and there ſaved 
themſelves from being ſwept away by the rapidity of 
the waters. After baving returned thanks to God for 
our remarkable preſervation, we ſearched about for 
our bamboes, but found them full of water, and con- 
ſequently of no uſe. This misfortune was, in all 
probability, owing to the little care we took in cut- 
ting them; for we perceived they were cracked in 


many places. 


We were now in the utmoſt dilemma, not knowing 


what courſe to take. At length it was agreed, to at- 


tempt the difficult taſk of returning to the Indian 
ſettlement from whence we came. In our journey 
along the bank of the river, we were agreeably ſur- 
priſed with the ſight of a deer lying faſt aſleep; and 
we ſhould certainly have killed the creature, had not 


the perſon who attempted it forgot to wad his piece, 


by which negle@ the ſhot tumbled out juſt before the 
gun went off. The noiſe however, rouzed the deer, 
which immediately ſwam acroſs the river and eſcaped. 
'This was the eighth day of our march, during which 
we had only fed on a few maccaw berries, and the 

But ſoon after our diſappointment with regard to 
the deer, we perceived the track of a wild hog, and 
truck directly into it, hoping it might bring us into 
a plantain walk, as this creature is very fond of that 
fruit, Nor were we diſappointed ; for we ſoon per- 
ceived two Indian plantations. But now our hearts 
began to Fail us; for tho' we were on the point of 
periſhing with hunger, yet. the terrors of immediate 
death, which we knew we muſt undergo, provided 
their friends were not returned, overwhelmed us, and 


for ſome time fixed us like ſtatues to the ſpot where 


we were ſtanding. At laſt it was agreed that I ſhould 
venture alone to the plantation, and the reſt of my 
companions either follow me or retire, according to 
the reception I met with from the Indians. 
_ Accordingly I repaired to the hats; but on enter- 
ing one of them, where there was ſome meat boiling - 
over the fire, the heat of the houſe, and the ſcent "eo 
ne 
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the victuals, ſo ſtrongly affected me, that I fainted 
away. The Indians ſoon brought me to myſelf, gave 
me 2 to eat, and ſeemed to treat me with 
more than uſual tenderneſs. What contributed to re- 
vive me chiefly, was my perceiving among them thoſe 
very perſons on whoſe account we were 5 near being 
put to death; and it afterwards appeared, that our 
ſhip-mates had treated them with particular kindneſs, 
and they endeavoured by every method to expreſs 
their gratitude. | 

As ſoon as I was recovered, they enquired for my 
companions, and being informed, that they waited 
at a ſmall diſtance, ſoon brought them all. in, except 
Mr. Gobſon, who was ſo weary he could not 
proceed any farther; they therefore carried refreſh- 
ment to him, and then brought him to the cabin. 

We ſtaid here ſeven days, and were treated with 
the utmoſt humanity and tenderneſs. But being very 
deſirous of reaching the north fea as ſoon as poſſible, 
four of the ſtouteſt young men were appointed to 
conduct us. We now travelled with ſuch expedition, 
that in one day we reached the river where we found 
the tree, tho? we had before ſpent three days in go- 
ing thither. After proceeding about a mile along 
the banks, we found a canoe, in which we all em- 
barked, and inſtead of going down the ſtream, pad- 
dled up againſt the current. At night we lodged in a 
houſe, where we were kindly treated ; and the next day 
embarked again, having two more hands added to our 
number: ſo that we had now ſix Indians, all defi- 
rous of exerting their utmoſt endeavours in the ſer- 
vice; and, in fix days, they brought us to the houſe 
of Lacenta, the perſon who before ſaved us from the 

This houſe is fituated on the ſummit of a fine little 
hill, decorated with groves of the ſtatelieſt cotton 
trees I ever ſaw. The bodies of theſe trees were in 
general fix feet in diameter, nay, ſome of them eight, 
nine, ten, and eleven feet; for four Indians and my- 
ſelf took hand in hand round a tree, and could not 
fathom it by three feet. Here was likely a ftately 
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plantain walk, and a grove of other ſmall trees, which 


would make a pleaſant artificial wilderneſs, were art 


and induſtry properly exerted. 


The area of this pleaſant hill is at leaſt an hun- 


dred acres of land. It is a peninſula of an oval form, 


being almoſt ſurrounded with two large rivers, one 
coming from the eaſt, the other from the weſt. Theſe 
ſtreams approach within forty ſeet of each other at 


the Iſthmus, where they ſeparate again, and after 


embracing the hill, join their waters on the other 
ſide, making there one large river, which runs ver 
ſwift: there is therefore but one way to approac 


this ſeat, which, as I before obſerved, is not above 


forty feet in breadth, between the rivers on each ſide; 
and this paſſage is fenced with hollow bamboes, 
popes-heads, and prickle-pears, planted ſo thick from 
one fide the neck of land to the other, that it is im- 
poſſible for an enemy to paſs it, 3 5 
On this delightful hill, fifty principal men of the 
country reſide, all under the command of Lacenta, 


a prince whoſe power extends over all the ſouth fide 


of the Iſthmus of Darien: indeed, both the Indians 
there and on the north ſide, pay him great reſpect; 
but the ſouth ſide is his country, and this hill his pa- 


lace. There is only one canoe belonging to it, 


which ſerves to ferry over the prince and his ſubjects. 
On our arrival, Lacenta diſcharged our guides, 


telling us, that it was now im poſſible to travel to the 


north ſide of the Iſthmus, the rainy ſeaſon being in 
its height, and travelling exceſſively bad; adding, 
that we ſhould ſtay with him, where particular care 
ſhould be taken of us; and we were obliged to comply, 

We had not been long at this prince's ſear, before 
an incident happened, which tended greatly to en- 
creaſe the good opinion Lacenta and his people 
had already conceived of us, and brought me 3nto 
particular eſteem, 2 F 

It happened, that one of Lacenta's wives being in- 
difpoſed was to be let blood, which the Indians per- 
form in the following manner: the patient is ſeated 


on a ſtone in the river, while another with a ſmall 


= 


bow 
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bow ſhoots little arrows into the naked body of the 
patient, as faſt as poſſible ; but the arrows are ſhoul- 
dered, ſo that they penetrate no farther than we ge- 
nerally thruſt our lancets, and if by chance they open 
a vein which is full of wind, and the blood ſpouts 
out a little, they will immediately leap and ſkip 
about, ſhewing many antic geſtures, by way of re- 
joicing and triumph, 3 3 
I ſtood by while this operation was performing on 
Lacenta's lady; and, perceiving their ignorance, told 
the chief, that if he pleaſed, I would ſhew him a 
better way, without putting the patient to ſo much 
pain. Lacenta expreſſed a deſire of ſeeing what I 
ſaid performed, and at his command I, bound up her 
arm with a piece of bark, and with my lancet open- 
ed a vein ; but this raſh attempt had like to have coſt 
me my life; for Lacenta, ſeeing the blood iſſue out 
in a ftream, and not being appriſed of it, ſwore by 
his tooth, that if ſhe did any otherwiſe than well, he 
would have my heart's blood as a recompence. I was 
not at all moved, but defired him to have patience ; 
and after taking away about twelve ounces, bound up 
er arm, and defired ſhe might reſt till the next day, 
by which means the fever abated, ard ſhe in a ſho:t time 
perfectly recovered. This gained me ſo much repu- 
tation, that Lacenta came to me, and before all his 
attendants bowed and kiflzd my hand, while others 
did the ſame to my knee, and ſome even kiſſed my 
feet; after which I Was taken up in a hammock, and 
carried on men's ſhoulders, Lacenta himſelf mak- 
ing a ſpeech. in my favour, and commending me 
as far ſuperior to any of their doctors. Thus I was 


carried about from plantation to plantation, and lived / 


in great ſplendor and repute, adminiſtering both phy- 
fic and phlebotomy to thoſe that wanted my aſſiſtance: 
for though I loſt my ſalves and plaiſters, when the 
negro ran away with my knepſack, yet I had pre- 
ſerved a box of ointments, and a few medicines wrapt 
up in an oll-cloth in my pocket, where I generally 
carried them, 5 e Gre 
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In this manner I lived ſeveral months among the 
Indians, who in a manner adored me. Some of theſe 
had been ſlaves to the Spaniards, and made their eſ- 
cape ; which I ſuppoſe was the reaſon for their ex- 
preſſing a deſire of being baptized ; perhaps more for 
the ſake of having an European name piven them 
than from the knowledge they had of chriſtianity. 
During my abode with Lacenta, I often accompa- 
nied him when he went out to hunt, in which he took 
great delight, there being plenty of game in the ad- 
Jacent country. During one of theſe incurfions to the 
ſouth-eaſt, we paſſed by a river where the Spaniards 
were gathering gold. This river, I imagine, to be 


one of thofe which falls into the gulph of St. Mi- 


chael. When we came near the place where they 
were at work, we ſtole unperceived through the woods, 


and placing ourſelves behind the trees, obſerved the 


method they uſed in collecting this metal, which was 
in the following manner. They dipt ſmall wooden 
diſhes ſoftly into the water, and wok them up half 
fall of ſand, which they drew gently out of the 


ſtream, and found among the ſand more or leſs gold, 
which they ſeparated from the fand and dirt, by ſhak- 


ing the whole together; the latter riſing over the 
brims of the diſh together with the water, while the 


gold ſettles to the bottom. This done, they dry it in 


the ſun, and afterwards pound it in a mortar, Then 
they take it out and ſpread it on paper, and drawing 
a load-ſtone over it, all the particles of the iron, &c, 
are attracted from it, and the gold left clean and pure. 
In this manner they work as long as the dry ſeaſon 
continues, which is about three months; for during the 


rains, the gold is waſhed from the mountains by vio- 
lent rains, and the rivers are then generally very deep: 


but in the gathering ſeaſon, when the floods are ſubſided, 
the waters are not above a foot deep. In this manner 
they collect a very large quantity of gold, ſome ſay, 
20000 pounds weight in a ſeaſon ; but however that 
be, the quantity waſhed down from the mountains 


by the rains is incredible. * | 


» 
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part of the day, and at laſt foiled both the 


ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. | 83 
During theſe incurſions I made with Lacenta, my 
four companions tarried at his ſeat; and I ſoon per- 
ceived that he intended to keep me in this country all 
my life. This diſcovery greatly affected my ſpirits; 
but I was careful to conceal my anxiety from the 
chief. One day as we were purſuing our ſport, a 
pecary or wild hog we had ftarted ran the greateſt 

— 
and their dogs. This diſappointment irritated La- 
centa, and he expreſſed with impatience bis deſire, 
that ſome better method of managing this ſort of 
game could be diſcovered. This gave me an oppor- 
tunity of commending our Engliſh dogs, and of 
making an offer to bring him ſome over, provided he 
would ſuffer me to go thither for a ſhort time. He 
ſtood filent for ſome time; but at laſt ſwore by his 
tooth, I ſhould have my liberty, together with my 
four companions,» provided I would ſwear in like 
manner to return and ſetile among them; for he had 
before promiſed to give me his daughter, as ſoon as 
ſhe was of a proper age. I accepted readily of the 
condition, and the Indian added, that he woald at 


my return advance me beyond my expeQation. 


The next day we were accordingly diſmiſſed, under 
the conduct of ſeven ſtout men, We had alſo four 
women to carry our proviſions and my cloaths, which 
conſiſted only of a linen frock, and a pair of breeches. 
I had ſaved theſe in hopes of once more enjoying the 
company of Chriſtians ; for at this time I went naked 
like the ſavages, and was painted by their women. 
We travelled over many prodigious mountains, and 
at laſt came to one much higher than the reſt, the aſ- 
cent of which took us up four days. When we 
reached the top of this amazing eminence, we found 
our heads greatly affected with a giddineſs, and per- 
ceived the tops of the mountains we had paſſed be- 
fore greatly below us. Sometimes we could not ſee 
them for the clouds which flew over them, tho' the 
were below us, and when they broke, we could dil. 
cern the eminences appearing like iſlands in the ocean. 
We were now obbged to pars over {0 narrow 2 ridge, 
N | that 
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that we were perſuaded it would have been almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to have walked in ſafety, we therefore thought it 
the moſt prudent method to crawl along the top of this 
amazing precipice; the Indians alſo did the ſame, 


handing their bows, arrows, and luggage, from one 
to another. 2 | | 


When we reached the foot of the mountains, we 
Found a river, that ran into the north ſea, and near the 


banks of it were a few Indian huts, that afforded us 
indifferent entertainment. Here we lay one night, 
and was the firſt houſe we had ſeen for fix days; our 
lodging before being only hammocks faſtened to two 
trees, and our covering plantain leaves. 7 71 
The next morning we purſued our journey, and 
two days after we reached the ſea- ſide, where we were 
met by forty of the principal Indians of 'the. country, 
who welcomed us to their houſes. They were all 
dreſſed in their fineſt robes, which are long white 
gowns, reaching down to their ancles, and frirged at 
the bottom. They carried half pikes in their hands, 
and moved in great order. © - 
On the 1oth in the morning, we were rouzed from 
ſleep by the ſound of two guns from a ſhip in the 
road, and immediately prepared for paying a viſit to 
our countrymen, being perſuaded ſhe came from Eng- 
land. We were not diſappointed ; for we found ſhe 
was an Engliſh ſloop, and that ſhe. had a few days 
before taken a Spaniſh tartan, and brought her into 


the road. We went on board the ſloop with our In- 


dian friends, and were received with a very hearty 
welcome. My four companions were preſently known, 
and careſſed by the ſhip's crew, while I ſat among the 


Indians, painted in their manner, being willing to 


ſee if they could diſcover me in this diſguiſe ; and it 
was near an hour before one of the crew, looking at- 
tentively upon me, cried out, Here's our doctor; 


when they all immediately congratulated my arrival 


among them. But it was near a month before I could 


clean my ſkin from the ſtains made by the Indian 


paint. We now parted with our Indian friends, and 
failed for Carthagena, 


| Capt. 
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HE merchants of Briſtol having determined to 
fit out two privateers of force to cruize in 
concert in the South - Seas, determined to give the 
command to Capt. Woodes Rogers, an able and ex- 
perienced ſeaman. Accordingly two ſhips were equip- 
ped out, called the Duke and Dutcheſs; Capt. Woodes 
Rogers going on board the former, and Capt. Stephen 
Courtney of the latter. The Duke carried thirty 
guns, and a hundred and ſeventy men, and the Du- 
cheſs twenty - ſix guns, and a hundred and fifty- one 
men. — ä 5 . - 
Every thing being ready, the two privateers failed 
from King-rcad, and on the 6th of Auguſt 1708, enter- 
ed the cove of Cork, where they took 1n a freſh ſupply 
of men, and had double the number of officers uſual in 
privateers,at once to prevent mutinies, and provide for 
a ſucceſſion of officers in each ſhip, in caſe of mortality, 
The number of ſailors in both ſhips now amounted 
to three hundred and thirty-three, of which above one 
third were foreigners. | 7 ol | 
On the iſt of September, they ſet ſail in company 
with the Haſtings man of war, with whom they con- 
tinued till the 6th, when Capt. Paul, her comman- 
der, ſupplied them with ſeveral neceſſaries, the want 
of which had been overlooked. | wt 
On the 16th, about ſix in the morning, they ſaw 
a ſail, to which they immediately gave chace, and 
about three in the afternoon took her; but finding it 
would be very difficult to prove her a prize, they let 
her go without the leaſt embezzlement. She belong- 
ed to Stadt, carried twenty-two guns, and two hun- 
dred and ſeventy tons. wy 
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During the ſtay of Capt. Rogers on board this 
ſhip, a deſign was priyately formed by the boatſwain, 
aid three other inferior officers, to make a prize of 
her, and on her being given up, they began to mu- 
tiny; but their proceedings were ſoon ſtopt, by put- 
ung ten of them in irons, diſplacing the boatſwain, 
and giving a ſevere whipping to one of the principal 
fomenters of the. diſturbance. They had, however, 
afterwards a great deal of trouble with theſe muti- 
neers, who did more miſchief when in irons than be- 
fore, by ſtirring up the men to releaſe them, pre- 
tending that they ſuffered in the cauſe of the crew, 
who ought therefore to riſe and reſcue them; and on 
the 14th, this ſtorm aroſe to ſuch a height, that a 
failor came up to Capt. Rogers at the ſteerage door, 
and with the beſt part of the ſhip's company at his 
heels, demanded the diſcarded boatſwain out of cu- 
ſtody. 'The captain gave him fair words, and having 
decoyed him to a private conference on the quarter 
deck, ſeized him, by the aſſiſtance of the other offi- 


cers, and had him laſhed by one of his principal 
_ comrades. The next day he ſent. the mutinous boat- 


ſwain in irons, on board the Crown galley of Bidde- 
ford, which had kept them company ever fince the 
6th inſtant. \ | | 

On the 18th, at five in the morning, they ſaw a 
fail right a-head, and at ten eame up with and took 
her. She was a ſmall Spaniſh ſhip, bound from Te- 


nenf to Fuertaventura, with ſeveral men and women 


paſſengers on board. The next day they bore away 
for Oratavia, when this vines occaſioned ſome diſ- 


| pou between Capt. Rogers and the Engliſh conſul ; 


ut it was at laſt happily accommodated, and the 


. 


bark was fold for four hundred and fifty dollars. 


On the laſt of September, they paſſed by St. Lucia, 


one of the Cape de Verd iflands, and about eleven 


o*clock came to an anchor in the harbour of St. Vin- 
cent, when ſeeing ſeveral men on ſhore, and knowing 
the iſland to be uninhabited, Capt. Cook went in 
the pinnace to learn who they were, and found them 


to be Portugueſe, come from the iſland of St. An- 


thony 
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thony to catch turtle. This iſland lies in 16 dep. 55 
min. north latitude, and 25 deg. 36 min. longitude 
from London. They found that it contained hogs, 
goats, and great numbers of Guiney hens, and in the 
road they caught plenty of fiſh. In the woods they 
found abundance of large ſpiders, the bodies of which 
were as big as ſmall walnuts, and their webs being as 
ſtrong as ordinary threads, and very numerous, were 
troubleſome to get through. 
Soon after, the deputy-governor, who was a ne- 
$706, came on board the Duke, bringing with him 
ogs, fowls, oranges, limes, water-melons, muſk- 
melons, tobacco and brandy, for which he was paid 
in prize goods of little value. | 5 
On the evening of the 8th of October, the de- 
puty-governor was ſent on ſhore, and in the evenin 
they ſailed for the coaſt of Brazil. On the 22d Mr. 
Page, ſecond mate of the Dutcheſs, being ordered to 
ſerve on board the Duke, he refuſed to change his 
hip, and ſtruck Capt. Cooke for inſiſting he ſhould. 
However, he was at laſt brought on board the Duke, 
being charged with mutiny : he deſired to go to 
the head to eaſe himſelf before he made his defence, 
which being permitted, he jumped overboard, in 
hopes of getting back to the Dutcheſs, while both 
the captains were abſent; but he was taken up, pu- 
niſhed, and laid in irons. | 
On the 18th of November, they anchored before 
the iſland of Grande, on the coaſt of Brazil, in eleven 
fathoms water, While they lay there, new quarrels 
- aroſe on board the Dutcheſs, upon which Capt. Court- 
ney immediately put eight of the ringleaders in irons, 
which frighted the reſt, and probably prevented their 
attempting to run away with the ſhip. On the evening 
of the 2oth, Capt. Cooke and Lieut. Pope were 
diſpatched to Avngre de Reys, by the Portugueze 
called Noftra Seniora de la Conceptione, a village at 
about the diſtance of three leagues, with a preſent to 
the governor of butter and cheeſe, to defire his friend- 
ſhip; but as they approached the ſhore, the inhabi- 
tants believing them to be French, fired at them _ 
| ets od Of : 
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tal times, tho' without doing them any damage; but on 
diſcovering their miſtake, begged their pardon. The 


N being gone to Rio Janeiro, a city twelve 


Teagues diſtant, they were entertained with great ci- 
vility by a friar, Who informed them that they had 
been lately plundered by the French. 3 
On the £24, ſeveral of the inhabitants came in ca- 
noes from the town with fowl, corn, limes, &c. 
which they exchanged for trifling neceſſaries, Capt. 
Rogers and Cap. Courtney behaved to them with 
13 civility, and promiſed a handſome preſent to 


"Juch of them as ſhould ſecure any of the men who 


might happen to defert. 1 
On the 23d, a Portugueze veſſel laden with negroes 
for the ſervice of the gold mines up the country, 
came to an anchor near the ſhips, when Capt. Rogers 
ſent the pinnace, with ſeveral perſons armed, to en- 
quire whence ſhe came, to which her captain return- 
ed a very ſatis factory anſwer, and ſent a pot of ſweet- 


meats and ſome very fine ſugar, as a preſent to the 


Engliſh commanders, A ſhort time before, ſome 


French buccaneers put in there to water, ſeized about 


twelve hundred pounds weight of gold in boats, 
which were carried by water, becauſe the road by 
land from the mines to Rio Janeiro, was almoſt im- 
paſſable. „ 5 

About this time, two perſons on board the Dut- 
"cheſs attempted to make their eſcape into the woods, 


but in the night were ſo frightened by the noiſe made 


Þby the monkeys and baboons, which they took to be 
tygers, that they ran back, plunged into the water, 
and called out to the ſhip, in order to be taken on 
board. This, however, did not prevent two Iriſh 
landmen eſcaping into the woods ſoon after. On the 
23d, about four in the morning, the watch on the 
quarter-deck, obſerving a canoe, called to the men 
te come on board; but they not anſwering, and ftriy- 
Ing to get away, it was ſuſpected that they had either 
"got the two men, or were going to fetch them off 
the iſland; upon which the pinnace and yawl were 
immediately ſent after them, and the pinnace coming 
2 ä near 
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near the canoe, fired in order to ſtay them, but to 
no purpoſe, till one of the Indians who rowed the 
canoe was wounded : he who owned the canoe and 
ſteered her was a friar, who had a quantity of gold 
which he had got at the mines. This friar ran the 
canoe on ſhore in a little iſland full of wood, at the 
inſtant when the pinnace and yawl landed, and was 
running away, when a Portugueſe, who had no gold 
to hide, and knew the others to be Engliſh, called 
the friar back, who with ſeveral ſlaves were taken on 
board the Duke; but the wounded Indian died in 
two hours, Capt. Rogers made the friar as welcome 
as he could; but he was'not to be comforted for his 
lofing his flave, and declared that he would ſeek for 
juſtice either in Portugal or in England. 
- On the 24th, Mr. Dover and Mr. Vanburgh went 
to divert themſelves in the pinnace, and at their re- 
turn brought with them a creature that ſtunk intole- 
rably. Its ſkin was covered with fur, fluck full of 
ſharp prickles like thoſe of an hedge-hog, and its 
head reſembled a monkey's. The Portugueſe, among 
whom were ſeveral Franciſcan friars, coming to the 
ſide of the ſhips, affirmed that it was delicious food, 
and that its offenſive ſmell aroſe only from the ſkm. 
However, none of the ſailors had any 1nclination to 
taſte it. | | | 
On the 27th of October, Capt. Rogers, Capt. 
Courtney, and ſome of the other officers, went in the 
boat to Angre de Reys, to ſee a proceſſion in honour 
of the conception of the Virgin Mary. They were 
treated with great politeneſs by the Portugueſe gover- 
nor, who deſired that their muſic, which conſiſted of 
two trumpets and a hautboy, might aſſiſt at divine 
ſervice inſtead of an organ, which was readily grant- 
ed, When the ſervice at church was over, the muſi- 
cians, who were by this time half drunk, marched 
at the head of the proceſſion, in which was carried 
incenſe, the hoſt, and an image of the holy Virgin, 
adorned with flowers, encompaſſed with lighted wax 
candles, and fupported on a bier by four men, followed 
by the guardian of the convent, about © forty prieſts 
I and 
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and friars, the governor of the town, with Capt. 
Rogers, Capt. Courtney, and the other officers of 
the ſhips, each of whom had the complaiſance to carry 
a wax taper. The rear was cloſed by ſome junior 
priefts, and the principal inhabitants, carrying conſe- 
crated candles. As ſoon as the ceremony was over, 
an handſome entertainment was provided at the 
. convent for the Engliſh gentlemen, and another at 
the guard-houſe by the governor. 5 
The town of Angre de Reys is poorly built, con- 
fiſting only of about ſixty low houſes, covered with 
palmetto leaves; but it has two churches and a mo- 
naſtery of Franciſcans, which is very neat, and plain- 
ly furniſhed. "= 
The neceſſaries they procured at the town of Angre 
de Reys, conſiſted of rum, ſugar, and tobacco; beef, 
mutton, hogs, fowl, Indian corn, bananas, pine- 
apples, plantains, guavas, lemons, and oranges ; "ny 
have no bread there except caſſado, which they cal 
Faranada Pan, or bread of wood, nor any kind-of 
 fallading. The rivers and bays abound with fiſh, the 
moſt remarkable are the ſhark, which has a very 
wag Kin, and when eaten, taſtes very ftrong, eſpe- 
clally the old ones: they are frequently ten feet 
long, and commonly attended by one or two ſmall 
fiſhes, called a pilot fiſh, becauſe they find out their 
prey. The ſhark is very heavy, and his mouth be- 
ing below the head, he is obliged to lie upon his back, 
i in order to catch his prey. | 15 
1 | _ The pilot fiſh, when ſwimming in the water, re- 
| 
| 


ſembles a mackrel, and looks as if he were painted 
blue and white in a circular manner, like a barber's 
[18 pole. There is another ſort of pilot fiſh, which when 
1 out of the water, is of a deep blue, only its belly 1s 
of a higher colour than its back and fides ; the ſcales 
are ſmooth, like thoſe of a tench, and its back ſpeck- 
l | led like a ſeal's ſkin. 3 x N 
h On the 1K of December, the Duke and Dutcheſs 
r failed out of the bay of Grande, and on the 23d, 
„ made land, which was ſuppoſed to be Falkland's 
1 | | Ifland, and as they ran along the ſhore, it ſeemed to 
bl 55 te- 
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ſcurvy; but on the 26th, they made land, which they 
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reſemble ſome part of England, it having ſeveral good 
bays and vallies, it made a very agreeable appearance, 

nd they obſerved abundance of ducks and ſmall fowls, 
zeſides ſhoals of fiſh, but could perceive. no figns of 
inhabitants. They gueſſed it to be about ninety miles 
long, and ſeventy in breadth. The middle of this 
iſland lies in about 51 deg. 20 min. ſouth latitude, and 
64 deg. weſt longitude. 

On the 5th of January, they had a violent ſtorm, 
which foon filled the waſte of the Dutcheſs with wa- 
ter, to ſuch a degree, that it was expected ſhe would 
fink every moment, and at nine at night, as the men 
were going to ſupper, ſhe ſhipped a fea at the poop, 
which beat in all the cabin windows and bulk head, and 
hove the firſt lieutenant half way between the decks, 
with ſeveral muſkets and piſtols that hung there, dart- 


ing a ſword hung againſt the bulk head of the cabbin, 


through a hammock and rug which belonged to Capt. 
Cooke's ſervant, that hung againſt the bulk head of 


the ſteerage, and had not the bulk head of the m_ 
cabbin given way, all who were in the other cabbin 


muft have been inevitably drowned, before the water 
could have run off. The yawl was ſtaved on the 


deck, and it is ſurpriſing, that many were not killed 


with the bulk head, the ſhutters, and the arms that 
were driven with prodigious violence. However, one 
or two of the men were hurt, and not a rag of dry 
cloaths left in the ſhip, their cheſts, hammocks, and 
bedding being all ſoaked in water. =» | 

On the 15th, they ſtood to the northward, found 
ſmooth water in the South Seas, and ſaw ſeveral alba» 
troſſes, pintados, and other ſea fowl ; and on the 17th, - 
found by a good obſervation, that they had got 
round Cape Horn, Terra del Fuego, and the Streights 
of Magellan, and were to the northward of Cape 
Victoria. The men began now to drop off with the 


took to be St. Mary's Iſland, on the coaſt of Chili, 


and continuing to ſteer to the north, they on the 31 ft, 


ſaw the iſland of Juan Fernandes, when Mr. Dover, 


- ſecond captain of the Duke, went off in the after- 
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noon in the pinnace, in ſearch of proviſions, and to 
find the beſt place to anchor in; but as ſoon 
as it grew dark, a fire was obſerved on ſhore, on 
Which it was concluded, that there were ſhips in the 
road; and it was believed that the light proceeded 
from French veſſels at anchor. It was therefore con- 
cluded, that they muſt” either fight them, or con- 
tinue in want of water. They choſe the former, and 
the ſhips were therefore ordered to get ready to en- 


* 


age. | | | | 
- While they were under theſe apprehenſions, they 
_ food to the weſtward, in order to fall in with the 
ſoutherly wind, till having paſſed the iſland, they re- 
turned back again, and running cloſe up to the north- 
-eaſt ſide, the ſqualls of wind which blew from the 
"ſhore forced them to reef their top ſails, when they 
opened the middle bay, where they expected to have 
found the enemy; but faw all clear, and no ſhips 
either in that bay, or in the other to the north-eaſt. 
About noon, the yaw] was ſent on ſhore with Capt. 
Dover, Mr. Fry, and ſix men well armed. In the 
mean time the Duke and Dutcheſs kept turning to 
get in; but ſuch heavy ſqualls | blew from the land 
as forced them to let go their top-fail ſheet, and to 
keep all hands to ſtand by the ſails, for fear of their 
"maſts being carried away. Theſe ſqualls proceeded 
from the land, which is very high in the middle of 
the iſland. | #0 ; | 
The yaw] not returning, Capt. Rogers ſent his pin- 
nace, with the men armed, to ſee what was the vc- 
caſion of her ſtay, for he began to be afraid that the 
' Spaniards had a garrifon there, and might have ſeized 
them. He therefore put out a fignal for the yaw], 
and the Dutcheſs ſhewed a French enſign: however, 
the pinnace ſoon returned from the ſhore, bringing 
not only a great quantity of cray fiſh; but a man 
cloathed in goats ſkins, who made a very wild and 
-uncouth appearance. ©” _ DAD A | 
I This perſon had been four years and four months 
on the iſland, being left there by Capt. Stradling, 
"who commanded a ſhip called the Cinque _— - 
l — W IC 
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which this man, whoſe name was Alexander Selkirk, 
had been maſter; and Capt. Dampier being at that 


time in the ſame ſhip, now telling Mr. Rogers, that 
Selkirk had been the beſt man on board her, he im- 


mediately made him mate of his own ſhip. It was he 
who kindled the fire the night before, on his ſeeing 


the ſhips, which he judged to be. Engliſh. During 
his ſtay here, he ſaw ſeveral ſhips paſs by ; but only 
two came to anchor, belonging to Spaniards, from 
whom he with difficulty eſcaped. Had they been 
French, he would have ſubmitted ; but he choſe to 
run the hazard of dying alone on the iſland, rather 
then to fall into the hands of the Spaniards in thoſe 
pare 3 becauſe he apprehended they would murder 
im, or make him a ſlave in the mines; for he juſtly 
feared that they would ſpare no ſtranger well acquaint- 
ed with the South Seas. Theſe Spaniards had land- 
ed before he knew what they were, and came ſo near, 
that he had much ado to eſcape; for they not only 
ſhot at him, but purſued him to the woods, where he 
climbed to the top of a tree, at the foot of which 
ſome of them made water, without ſeeing. him, and 
afterwards killed ſeveral. goats juſt by; but went off 
again without diſcovering him. | | 5 

He ſaid that he was born at Largo, in the county of 
Fife in Scotland, and was bred a ſailor from his youth. 
The reaſon of his being left there, was a difference 
between him and his captain, which, together with 
the ſhip's being leaky, made him at firſt willing ra- 
ther to ſtay here, than to go along with him; and 
when he was afterwards defirous of going, the cap- 
tain would not receive him. He had been before at 
the iſland to wood and water, when two of the ſhip's _ 
company were left upon it for ſix months, till the ſhip, 
which had been chaſed thence by two French South- 
Sea ſhips, returned and took them on board. 

He had with him his cloaths and bedding, with a 
firelock, ſome powder, bullets and tobacco, a hat- 
chet, a knife, a kettle, a Bible, ſome practical diſ- 
courſes, and his mathematical books. and inſtruments, 
He provided for himſelf, and ſought for amuſement 
_ as 
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as well as he could; but for the firſt eight months 
had much ado to bear up againſt melancholy, and the 
terror which frequently aroſe in his mind, at being 
left alone in ſo deſolate'a place. He built two huts 


of pimento wood, covered them with long graſs, and 
lined them with the ſkins of the goats he ſhort for 


food, as long as his powder laſted, which was no more 


than a pound. He got fire by rubbing two ſticks of 
imento wood together upon his knee. In the leſſer 
ut, which was built at ſome diſtance from the other, 


he dreſſed his victuals, and ſlept in the larger, where 
he alſo employed himſelf in reading, ſinging pſalms, 


and praying; ſo that he ſaid he was a better chri- 


tian while in this ſolitude than ever he was before, 


or than he was afraid he ſhould ever be again. _ 
At firſt, he never eat any thing till he was conſtrain- 


ed to it by hunger, which partly aroſe from his grief, 


and partly from the want of bread and ſalt, nor did 


be go to bed till he was unable to watch any longer. 
The pimento wood, which burns very clear, not only 


ferved him for fire and candle, but refreſhed him with 
its fragrant ſmell. He might have had fiſh enough, 
but as he wanted ſalt, he did not chuſe to eat them ; 
becauſe they occaſioned a looſeneſs, except cray fiſh, 
which are there as large as our lobſters, and are very 
good; theſe he ſometimes boiled, and at others broil- 
ed, as he did his goats fleſh, of which he made very 
broth; for they are not ſo rank as ours. He 
t an account of five hundred which he had killed 
during his refidence here, and of his having caught 
above as many more, which he marked on the ear, 


When his powder failed, he took the goats by his 
ſwiftneſs of foot; for being cleared of all grofs hu- 
mours, by the continual exerciſe of walking and run- 
ing, he ran with ſuch wonderful ſwiftneſs through the 
woods, and up the hills and rocks, that the ſwifteſt 
goat in the iſland was ſcarcely a match for him, as 
was obſerved by the perſons on board. the Duke and 
Dutcheſs, who, while they ſtaid there, employed him 
to catch goats, and having a bull dog ſent him from 

one 
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one of the ſhips, with ſeveral of their nimbleſt run- 
ners to aſſiſt him; but he diſtanced and tired both the 

dog and the men, caught the goats, and ran back with 
them on his back. e told them that his agility in 
purſuing a goat had once like to have coft kin his 
life; for he was ſo eagerly engaged in the purſuit, 
that he catched hold of it upon the brink of a preci- 
ice, of which he was not aware, the buſhes conceal- 
ing it from his view, ſo that he fell down a prodi- 
jous height with the goat, and was ſo ſtunned and 
Pruiſed with the fall, that he lay there about twenty - 
four hours, and on his recovering his ſenſes, found the 
goat dead under him. He was ſo hurt that he was ſcarce 
able to crawl to his hut, which was about a mile di- 
ſtant, or to ſtir abroad again in ten days. Mr. Sel- 
kirk at laſt came to reliſh his meat well enough with- 
out ſalt or bread, and in the proper ſeaſon had plenty 
of good turnips, which had been ſowed there by Capt. 
Dampier's men, and had now overſpread ſome. acres. 
of ground. He had cabbages enough from the cab- 
bage trees, and ſeaſoned his meat with pimento, com- 


ww 


2 

b monly called Jamaica pepper. He alſo found a black 
BE pepper called malageta, which was proper for expel- 
ling wind, and a good remedy for griping in the guts, 

p He ſoon wore out all his cloaths and . b running 
F in the woods; upon which he made himſelf a coat 

C and cap of goat-ſkins, which he ſtitched together 
with ſlender thongs of the ſame ſkins ; though he had 
* no other needle but a nail, and when his knife with 
1 which he cut theſe thongs, was worn to the back, he 
b made others as well as conld of ſome iron hoops that 
7 were left aſhore, which he beat ſtraight, and ground 
. upon ſtones, Having ſome linen cloth by him, he 
's made it into ſhirts with 4 nail, and ſtitched them 
4 with the worſted of his old ſtockings, which he pul- 
= led out on purpoſe, and he had his laſt ſhirt on when 
2 he was diſcovered in the iſland. His being obliged 
{| to go barefoot, made his feet become ſo hard, that 
{> he ran every where without difficulty, and it was 
d ſometime after his being found, before he could wear 
<4 | ! ſhoes ; 
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ſhoes ; for not being uſed to any ſo long, his ſeet 
ſwelled on his firſt attempting to walk with them. 
After he had conquered his melancholy, he ſome- 
times diverted himſelf with cutting on the trees his 
name, the time of his being left, and his continu- 
ance there. He was at firſt much peſtered with rats, 
that bred in great numbers, from ſome which had got 
aſhore from ſhips that put in there to wood and wa- 
ter. The rats gnawed his feet and eloaths while ge 
ſlept, which obliged him to cheriſh the cats, by 
feeding them with goat's fleſh, when many of them 
became ſo tame, that they would lie about him in 
hundreds, and ſoon delivered him from the rats. He 
alſo tamed ſome kids, and, to divert himſelf, would 
now and then ſing and dance with them and his cats, 
ſo that by the favour of Providence and the vigour 
of -youth, he being now only thirty years old, he at 
laſt conquered all inconveniences of his ſolitude, and 
grew very eaſy, | | 
At his firſt going on board, he had ſo much forgot 
his language for want of uſe, that he could ſcarcely - 
be underſtood; for he ſeemed to ſpeak his words by 
halves. A dram was immediately offered him, but he 
would not touch it, for as he had, drank nothing but 
water ſince his being there, he had an averſion to 
any thing ſo ſtrong as ſpirituous liquors, and it was 
ſome time before he could reliſh the ſhip's proviſi- 
ons. He could give no account of any thing produ- 
ced in the iſland, that had not been before diſcover- 
ed by the Engliſh, except- ſome black plums, which 
were very good, but hard to come at, the trees that 
bear them growing on rocks and high mountains. 
Great numbers of pimento trees. were found there, 
ſome of which were ſixty feet high, and about two 
yards in cricumference, and cotton trees that were 
fill higher, and near four fathoms round. 

The winter laſts no longer than june and July, and 
is not then ſevere, there being only a ſlight froſt, and 
a little hail ; and the heat of the ſummer is equally 
moderate, there being neither much thunder nor tem- 
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peſtuous weather of any ſort, -and he ſaw no veno” 
mous nor ſavage creature on the iſland. This account 


gave Daniel Defoe, to whom Selkirk ſent his papers 
in order 40 their being prepared for the preſs, the 
hint of writing his ingenious romance of Robinſo 


Cruſoe. | | 
On the zd of February, they got the ſmith's forge 


* 


on ſhore ; Captain Rogers alſo ſet the carpenters to 


work, and had alittle tent made for himſelf. A tent 
was alſo erected for the fick men belonging to the 
Dutcheſs ; while a few of thoſe on board were em- 


 ployed in ſupplying the reſt with fiſh of ſeveral ſorts, 


of which there was great abundance; and Mr. Sel- 


kirk, to whom they gave the name of Governor, never 


failed to procure them two or three goats a day for 
the ſick men, by the help of which, together with 
the greens, and the wholeſome air of the iſland, they 
ſoon recovered of the ſcurvy. In this manner they 
ſpent their time while their ſhips were refitting, and 
taking in wood and water. They alſo boiled up about 


eighty gallons of ſea-hon's oil, of which they might 


have made ſeveral tons had they been provided with 
veſſels. This oil they refined for their lamps, in or- 
der to ſave candles ; the ſailors alſo ſometimes fryed - 
their meat in it, for want of butter, and found it a- 
greeable enough. The men alſo eat young ſeals, which, 
as well as ſea-lions, abound on the ſhore. 

On the 14th of February they ſailed from the iſland 
of Juan Fernandez, and on the 17th made land, 


 whih was ſuppoſed to be the iſland Pajaros, 


On the 24th they croſſed the tropic of Capricorn; 
and on the 14th of March, in the afternoon, they 
ſaw a ſail, and the Dutcheſs being neareſt, ſoon took 
her. She was a ſmall veſſe], bound from Guaiaquil to 


Cheripe, to load flour, and had been out fixteen 


days; the maſter and men were all Indians, there be- 
ing only one Spaniard who was a paſſenger. They 
had nothing on board but about the value of 50 l. in 
money. The priſoners told them that there had been 
no enemies in thoſe parts, ſince Capt. Dampier was 
there four years before, and that Capt. Stradling's 
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-fhip the Cinque Ports, Dampier's conſort, foundered 


on the coaſt of Barbacon, where only he, and fix or 


ſeven of his men, were ſaved ; but being taken in their 


boat, had been ever ſince kept priſoners at Lima» 
where they lived much worſe than Mr. Selkirk had 
done in the iſland of Juan Fernandes. 

After manning the prize with Engliſh ſailors, they 


haled off cloſe on a wind, and on the 17th, came to 
an anchor between the two iſlands of Lobos dela Mar, 
together with their prize, which the next day they 
prepared to fit out, as a cruizer, under the command 
of Mr. Stratton, calling her the Beginning; and hav- 
ing on the 20th ſtored her with proviſions, and man- 


ned her with thirty-two men, ſhe put out to ſea, to- 


- gether with the Dutcheſs, On the 26th, the Dutcheſs. 


brought in another prize: ſhe was of fifty tons burden, 


and had a cargo of timber, ſome cocoa nuts, and to- 
bacco, which laſt was diſtributed among the crews of 


the Duke and Dutcheſs. The laſt prize was named 


the Increaſe, and the ſick in both ſhips were carried 


on board her, under the care of the ſurgeon, and Mr. 

Selkirk, as maſter, | 
While they continued here, they were informed by 

their priſoners, that the widow of the late viceroy of 


Peru would ſhortly embark for Acapulco, with her 
family and riches, and ſtop at Paita to refreſh, or ſail 


within ſightof it, in one of the king's ſhips of thirty-fix 
guns; and that about eight months before, aſhip with 
200,000 pieces of eight, and a biſhop with a quantity 
of plate on board, beſides a cargo of flour and liquors, 


had paſſed by Paita for Acapulco; they alſo added, 


that they had left one Seignor Morel at Paita in a ſtout 
ſhip laden with dry 1001. : that he was bound for 
Lima, and that they expected in a ſew days the arrival 
of a ſhip richly laden from Panama. Upon this ad- 


vice, they agreed to ſpend as much time as poſſible 


without diſcovering themſelves. 
On the 2d of April, Mr. Fry took a prize in the 


Pinnace, and on bringing her in, ſhe proved the ſhip 
before- mentioned, commanded by Seignor Morel and 
his brother; her burthen was near goo tons; ſhe was 


deeply 
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deeply laden with dry goods, and beſides her cargo, 
had fifty negroes on board, and many paſſengers bound 
from Panama to Lima, with a fine ſtock of freſh pro- 
viſions ; the command of this veſſel was given to Mr. 
Fry. The day following, the Beginning took a prize 
of fifty tons burthen, laden with timber and bound for 
Lima. She had the value of about go or 100 l. in 
plate and money, and by this veſſel they were informed, 
that the biſhop already mentioned was coming by ſea. 
from Panama to Lima; upon which information, the 
cruiſers were ſtationed in ſuch a manner as ſeemed to 
bid faireſt for ſhortening his voyage. 
On the 12th of April, it was reſolved in a com- 
mittee, not to ſend the Beginning prize into Paita, as 
had been agreed on, for fear of a diſcovery; but to 
attempt the town of Guaiaquil. The enterprize was to 
be conducted by the three captains, Rogers, Courtney, 
and Dover ; the firſt ro command ſeventy-one officers 
and ſailors; the ſecond to be at the head of ſeventy- 
three men ; and the third to command a company of 
ſeventy - marines; Capt. Dampier to command the 
artillery, with a reſerve of twenty-two men: Capt. 
Edward Cook was to command the Dutcheſs with 
forty-two men; and Capt Robert Fry, the Duke with 
forty men. 'The blacks, Indians, and priſoners were 
266 more. 
On the 13th they haled in for Cape Blanco, when 
a committee being held, it was agreed for the encou- 
ragement of the officers and common men, that all 
gold rings, buttons and buckles, bedding and cloaths, 


1:quors and proviſions, with all forts of arms, except great 


guns for ſhips, ſhould be allowed as plunder, to be equal- 
ly divided among the men on board, oron ſhore, accord- 
ing to their whole ſhares; and that all wrought gold or 
ſilver, crucifixes, and watches, found about thepriſoners, 
ſhould alfo be plunder, except money, women's ear- 
rings, looſe diamonds, pearls and precious ſtones ; 
and that none ſhould keep any plunder, but deliver it 
to his. officer publickly to be depoſited in a place 
appointed, and entered in books for the ſatisfaftion o 
all concerned; but that _ who ſhould commit _ 
| 9.4 | it 
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diforder on ſhore, diſobey command, quit their poſt, 
or behave cowardly in any action, ſhould loſe their 
ſhares of the plunder, and be-feverely puniſhed. 
On the 15th in the morning, they ſaw a ſail near 
the ſhore, and having little wind, the Duke's boat, 
commanded by Captain Fry, and the Dutcheſs's by 
Capt. Cooke, rowed off for her, in ſuch haſte that 
neither of them had the ſwivel guns they uſed to carry, 
nor their full complement of men; and only ten muſ- 
kets, four piſtols, and not much powder and ſhot, nor 
any water. They rowed very hard to come up with 
the ſhip, for the ſpace of fix leagues, when the Duke's 
boat coming firſt near her, ſhe put out Spaniſh colours, 
fired a gun at the boat, and hoiſted a Spaniſh flag at 
the main-top-maſt head. The Duke's boat then lay 
by for the other to came up. The diſpute became 
hot, and continued ſo for a long time, the boats keep- 
ing a conſtant fire, and the enemy anſwering it, by 
which they killed Captain Rogers's brother, and an- 
other perſon, and wounded one in the Duke's boat, 
and two in the Dutcheſs's. At length the Duke's 
boat finding the enterprize tov difficult, bore away, 
and ſome time after the other did ſo too; when Capt. 
Fry putting ſome of his men on board the Dutcheſs's 
boat, with a ſupply of powder and ſhot, Capt. Cooke 
attacked her again, and the ſhips coming up, the Spa- 
niards ſtruck to the Dutcheſs, This was the ſhip they 
had ſo long expected. She had been built by the French, 
had ſeventy blacks, and many paſſengers, with a con- 
fiderable quantity of pearls on board; but they had 
Tet the biſhop on ſhore with his treaſure, and ſeveral of 
his attendants at Point St, Helena. a 
Every thing being in order on the 17th, the men 
intended for the deſcent upon Guaiaquil, amounting 
to 201, went on board the two barks, when Captain 
Cooke was fent for on board the Dutcheſs, and Capt. 
Fry to the Duke, to take care of the ſhips, prizes, 
and priſoners, which were to keep at a convenient di- 
ſtance from the barks, to prevent their being diſeovered 
by the enemy, after which Capt. Rogers and his 
barks, together with Capt. Courtney, came to — 
| DON anchor 
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anchor off Punta Arena; then taking to their boats, 
with forty men, they made for Puna, an iſland covered 
with ſwamps, and over-run with mangroves, and in 
the morning, came to grappling cloſe under the land, 
out of ſight of the centinels. At ſeven in the 
evening, the ſhips came to an anchor between St. 
Clara and 'Tumbez, when the boats weighing, rode 
within half a mile of the town, and came again to a 
grappling, for fear of being diſcovered, in ſuch a man- 
ner that they had the appearance of drift timber upon 
the water. At four the next- morning, they got up 
cloſe with Puna, ſecured all the canoes and bark logs, 
and ſeized the governor of the town, with about twenty 
of the people, by whom they were aſſured that the in- 
| habitants of Guaiaquil could have no intimation 
of their being ſo near, thoſe who had fled from 
Puna having taken refuge in the woods. At five in 
the afternoon, the barks and boats rowed for the town 
of Guaiaqui), and at eleven ſaw a light in the town, 
upon which they rowed as gently as poſſible, for fear 
of being diſcovered, till they came within a mile of 
1t, when they heard a centinel call to another, tail: 
ſome time, and bid him bring fire. Perceiving that 
they were diſcovered, they rowed over to the other fide 
againſt the town, ſaw a fire made where the centinels 
talked, and ſoon after, many lights all over the town, 
and at the water-ſide ; they heard them ring the alarm 
bell, fire ſeveral volleys, and ſaw them light a fire 
on the hill where the beacon was kept, to give notice 
that they were come up the river, | 
On the 22d at day-break, they ſaw one of the 
barks at anchor, cloſe under the ſhore, within a mile 
of the town; and at flood the other coming up the 
river, they rowed back to the bark, which had fired 
at ſome fiſhermen, who were paſling by; and whom 
they took. All their forces being now joined, they 
held a council in the Pinnace, proceeded up the river, 
and ſent a flag of truce, with the captain of the 
French built ſhip, the governor of Puna, and another 
priſoner; then towed up the barks a-breaſt of the 
town, and came to an anchor. 
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When the captain of the French built ſhip came to 
the corregidor, or mayor of the town, he aſked the 
number of the Engliſh, which the captain magnified. 
The corregidor aniwered they were boys and not men; 
but the captain replied, he would find they were men; 
for. they had fought him bravely in their open boats, 
though he had killed one of the commander's brothers, 
and wounded and killed others, and therefore adviſed 
him to agree to ranſom the town ; for though he had 
3000 men he would not be able to withſtand them, 
to which the corregidor returned, My horſe is ready. 

On the 23d, having towed the barks cloſe up 
before the town, the Pinnace went up the river after 
ſome veſſels, and brought ſix of them to an anchor 
by the barks; they alſo took poſſeſſion of two new 
ihips of about 400 tons each. They then went on 
ſhore with a flag of truce, and the governor came on 
board one of the prizes, to agree about the ranſom of 
the town and ſhips, and to purchaſe the negroes and 
goods, for which he offered 140 pieces of eight per 
bale, one with another: after this he deſired to go on 
ſhore to prevail on the gentlemen. of the place to agree 
about the. ranfom, promiſing to meet the captains 
again at ſeven in the evening, but was not ſo good as 
his word; mean while the boats went up the river 
again, to ſee for more ſhips, but returned without 
finding any. However, they took ſeveral canoes, with 
ſome plate on board. After midnight the centinels 
haled a boat, which came on board them with one 
gentleman ſent by the corregidor, with a preſent of 
two bags of flour, two ſheep, and two hogs ready 
killed, two jars of wine and two of - brandy, aſſuring 
them that the corregidor would have been with them 
according to appointment, had not one of the prin- 
cipal merchants been abſent ; but that he would come 
off by ſeven o'clock in the morning, and defired them 
to believe him to be a man of honour. The three com- 
manders returned their compliments to the corregidor, 
and their thanks for his preſent ; and defired that he 
might be told that they hoped he would convince them 
of his being a man of honour, by meeting them at the 
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time appointed, otherwiſe the treaty ſhould be at 
an end. 8 

At ſeven in the morning, they ſaw a flag of truce 
on board one of the new ſhips, when manning their 
Pinnace, they ſent their linguiſt with a promiſe that 
if the corregidor came on board the prize, he ſhould 
be at liberty to return; upon which he came with 
three perſons more. The two frigates barks were then 
ordered cloſe under the ſhore, next the belt part of the 
town, and every thing got ready for landing, in caſe 
the agreement ſhould be broke off. 

The firſt propoſals made by the three captains 
were, that 50,000 pieces of eight ſhould be paid for 
the ranſom of the town, the two new ſhips, and the 
fix barks; beſides which, the governor ſhould. be ob- 
liged to purchaſe the goods and negroes they had 
5 in the prizes, at certain ſtipulated prices, to be 
paid in nine days. To the latter the Spaniards agreed, 
offering to leave two hoſtages for the performance of 
the promiſe; but refuſed to give the ſum demanded 
for the town and ſhips, alledging that they had men 
ſufficient to protect them; when imagining that the 
corregidor enly waited to gain time, they threatened, 
if their demands were not immediately complied 
with, to ſet the town and ſhips ina blaze before nighr. 
However, the corregidor and other gentlemen agreed 
to buy the cargoes, and to give hoſtages for 40, ooo 
pieces of eight for the town, the two new ſhips, and 
the barks; but being unwilling to fign this agreement, 
till it was confirmed by the principal perſons in the 
town, and an Indian coming in a canoe to aſk the 
corregidor whether he had agreed, and that in caſe he 
had not, his men were ready and waited only for his 
orders to begin the attack, it was propoſed to ſeize 
him : but he alledging that it was contrary to the flag 
of truce, he was ſet on ſhore again, and an hour's 
time given him to get his men ready. However, the 
boat went and came two or three times, with the flag of 
truce ; but the governor and captains not agreeing, 
they towed nearer the ſhore, wearing the union jack at 
their main-top-maſt heads. 
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At four in the afternoon the men landed, fired on 


their knees at the brink of the bank, and, having 
loaded, advanced with ſuch bravery, that the Spa- 
niards fired only one volley and fled, while the Engliſh 
prefling forwards, purſued them with the greateſt in- 
trepidity, and on. their entering the ſtreets, ſaw four 
guns pointed at them before a ſpacious church; but 
they no ſooner came in ſight, than the horfe moved off 
with precipitation. Capt. Rogers then called to his 


men to run and ſeize the guns, and advanced himſelf 
at the head of ten of them, within piſtol ſhot; which 


boldnefs fo intimidated the enemy, that after one ge- 
neral diſcharge they all fled, except the gunner, who 
was an Iriſhman, who ftaid till he received four 
wounds, of which he afterwards died. A body of 
the Engliſh now coming up, under the command of 
Capt. Courtney, and Capt. Dover; Mr. Rogers ſtaid 
to ſecure the poſt he had ſe bravely gained, and took 
poſſeſſion of the church, where about twelve priſoners 


were taken, while the others marched to the farther 


end of the town. 


The guns were now turned upon the enemy, and 


Mr, Dampier placed at them with a guard of twenty- 
five men; but the Spaniards ſoon evacuated the tou n. 


I was, however, thought proper to ſet five or fix 


heuſes, that fronted the church, on fire; theſe burnt 
al! night, and part of the next day, The reaſon of 


their burning theſe houſes was, there being a hill near 
this quarter, and thick woods, under cover of which 


the Spaniards might annoy the guard, which was 


within muſket ſhot: and indeed they kept firing all 
night out of the woods at the centinels, or any o- 


thers who ſtirred out of the guard, but without doin 
the leaſt execution; and ſeveral parties of horſe and 
foot came down without making any attempt. 

In the mean while the Dutchefs's pinnace, with 
twenty-two men, commanded by lieutenant Connelly, 
went up the river, landed at every houſe, took the 


plate and whatever elſe of value they found, and had 


ſome ſkirmiſhes with the enemy, and in particular 
chaſed thirty-five horſemen well armed, who were 
coming 


— 


| 
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coming to aſſiſt the inhabitants of Guaiaquil. They 
found the houſes up the river full of women, and at 
one place there were above a dozen handſome well 
dreſſed young ladies, from whom they took ſeveral 
gold chains and ear- rings, but behaved with ſuch ci- 
vility, that the women offered to dreſs proviſions for 
them, and brought them a caſk of good liquor. Some 
of the largeſt gold chains the ladies had concealed by 
faſtening them round their middles, legs, and thighs; 
but the women in thoſe hot countries, being thinly 
clad with ſilk and fine linen, the men by preſſing on 
the outſide of their apparel, felt their chains, and mo- 
deſtly deſired them, by means of their linguiſt, te take 
them off with their own hands. They called at this 
houſe for proviſions as they returned down the river, 
when the ladies expreſſed no uneaſineſs or ſurprize at a 
ſecond viſit. They had taken a large empty bark in 
their progreſs, but abandoned her. They returned 
on the 24th in the evening, and brought with them in 
old chains, ear-rivgs and plate, to the value of 1000}. 
* they all imagined that the want of another boat 
prevented their obtaining more than double that ſum, 
for while they ſearched on one ſide, the canoes and 
[ bark-logs croſſed the river 1n their fight, carrying many 
| people with their ſubſtance out of their reach, 

On the 24th, the Engliſh colours were kept flying 
on the towers of the church, where Mr. Dover kept 
guard all day, while the captains Rogers and Courtney 
took care to have what they found moſt uſeful con- 
veyed to the water-fide. The governor of Puna, with- 
another priſoner, were the ſame day ſent to the enemiy 
with propoſals for ranſoming the town ; but returned. 

| in the evening, with an ambiguous anſwer: however, 
; they defired to be ſent back again the next morning. 
On the 25th of April, the priſoners returned with: 
an offer of thirty thouſand pieces of eight, as a ran- 
ſom for the town, ſhips, and barks, to be paid in twelve 
days, which the captains did not approve, as they 
were apprized, that the Spaniards had diſpatched an 
expreſs to Lima, to expedite the expected ſuccours. 
The ſame day, the enemy appeared thick in the woods, 
2 | and. 
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and as they ſometimes came out, the guards had ſome 
ſkirmiſhes with them, and the afternoon was ſpent 
in ſhipping off proviſions from the town, and * 
preparations for their ſecurity, when it was thought 
proper to join all their forces at the main-guard, 
where they had their cannon mounted. At night 
they lay in the church, round which centinels were 
laced within a muſket ſhot of each other, every man 

8 his arms and ammunition in exact order, and 
being ready to riſe at the leaſt alarm. 1 

On the 26th in the morning, Capt. Courtney re- 
turned to his guard, to cover the men who were carry- 
ing proviſions and other plunder on board the ſhips, 
and the captains ſent their final anſwer, that the town 
ſhould be ſet on fire by three in the afternoon, if ſuf- 
ficient. hoſtages for the payment of thirty thouſand 
pieces of eight within fix days, were not immediately 
delivered; but at two in the afternoon, the priſoners 
returned from the enemies camp, with two horſemen, 
who informed them, that the Spaniards had agreed to 
this propoſal, and that the governor of Puna, who 
had been very inſtrumental in concluding the agree- 
ment, with an old gentleman taken on board one of 
the barks, were to remain as hoſtages for the perform- 
ance of it; and that if theſe gentlemen were not 
thought ſufficient, theſe meſſengers offered to remain 
priſoners; which was refuſed, and they permitted to re- 
turn to the camp, in order to bring back the agreement 
tigned. The two hoſtages lay that night at the Eng- 
liſh quarters, and the next morning were put on board 
one of the ſhips, while the Engliſh drew off from the 
city with drums beating and colours flying, by which 
means the Spaniards were left at liberty to, return to 
their houſes. Capt. Rogers bringing up the rear with 
a few men, .picked up many piſtols, cutlaſſes, and 
pole-axes, which the men had thrown away through 
lazineſs, as they marched, ſo weary were they grown 
of a military life. The plunder taken, excluſive of 
the ranſom, was very conſiderable, it conſiſting of 
two hundred and thirty bags of flour, beans, peas 
and rice, fifteen jars of oil, one hundred and ſixty 


Jars 
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jars of other liquors, cordage, iron. ware, and ſmall 
nails, about four half jars of powder, a parcel of 
clothing and neceſſaries, one hundred and fifty bales 
of dry goods, about the value. of twelve hundred 
pound in plate, ear-rings, &c. ſome packs of indigo, 
cocoa, a ton of loaf ſugar, &c. However, abundance 
of goods were left in the town, beſides liquors of 
molt ſorts, and ſea- ſtores, with ſeveral warehouſes full 
of cocoa, ſome ſhips on the ſtocks, two ſhips unrig- 
ged, and four barks. . The hoſtages informed them 
that during the treaty, eighty thouſand pieces of eight, 
belonging to the king, were ſent out of the town, 
beſides their plate, jewels, and other things of the 
greateſt value; ſo that if the Engliſh had landed at 
firſt, and given them no time, they were well aſſured 
from all hands, they would have got at leaſt two hun- 
dred thouſand pieces of eight in money, plate, and 
jewels, and yet that city had not been ſo poor for forty 
years paſt as it was then, there having been a fire 
about a year and a half before, which had burnt down 
the beſt part of the city, and occahoned a very great 
expence .in rebuilding it. The men, however, 
thought themſelves very happy, and all imaginable 
care was taken that every man concerned in the expe- 
dition ſhould be ſatisfied. | 

Capt. Rogers having proceeded with the barks a 
mile below the town, took his leave of them in the 
Pinnace, which was double manned, with a deſign to 
get before them to the ſhips at Point Arena; and the 
next day, which was the 28th of April, reached Pu- 
na, where he met Mr. Duck and Mr, Hatley in the 
Beginning, with an empty bark they had taken, By 
day-light the next morning, Capt. Rogers got on 
board, where every body was overjoyed at his return, 
after an abſence of twelve days on ſo dangerous an 
expedition, | 

On the 2gth of April, Capt. Cooke diſpatched the 
Havre de Grace's boat, well manned, in purſuit of a 
veſſel that came in fight in the afternoon, which im- 
mediately ſurrendered, "This was a bark of about 
thirty tons burden, laden with Guaiaquil ſheep, 9 
8 ; FD un- 
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hundred and feventy ſacks of flour, two hundred ſugar 
Joaves, ſome dried beef, with beans, peas, pomegra- 
nates, quinces, plums, and marmalade. She had fx 
men on board, beſide the maſter, who had left Pula- 
nia ſeven days before, where orders had been received 
from Lima to keep a good look-out, as an Engliſh 
ſquadron was ſoon expected in thoſe ſeas ; whence it 
appeared that the arrival of the conſort ſhips was not 
generally known. : 
After waiting ſeveral days, without their receiving the 
fi pulated — bod from Guaiaquil, they began to think 
the corregidor intended to diſappoint them, and to put 
them off till ſuccours ſhould arrive from Lima; while 
the hoſtages repined at their fate, apprehending their 
being carried priſoners to England. However, on the 
firſt of May a boat arrived with part of the ranſom, 
on which many of the priſoners were ſet on ſnore; 
and on the ſecond, in the evening, a boat arrived with 
twenty-two thouſand pieces of eight, which having 
taken on board, they fent the boat back with a meſflage 
to the corregidor, that they intended to fail the follow- 
ing day, and that if care was not taken to ſend the re- 
matinder. of the money before their departure, they 
would take the hoſtages with them. Soon after Capt. 
Courtney took charge of the Havre de Grace, and 
fell down with her to Punta Arena, whither Capt. 
Rogers agreed to follow him the next morning, wait- 
ing only to take on board fome black cattle, ſheep, 
hogs, plantains, coceas, and other proviſions ; but 
; — Sl his departure, he ſet the governor of Puna, 
who was one of the hoſtages, and ſeveral others on 
ſhore, making him a preſent of four fick negroes, and 
a bale of damaged goods. | 
The next day a boat came with three thouſand dol- 
Jars in money and plate, which were taken on board 
the Duke, the men who brought it declaring that the 
other three thouſand dollars would ſoon come, with 
twelve thouſand more to trade for goods. But it be- 
ing ſuppoſed that this was only deſigned to keep them 
in the bay till a ſquadron of men of war arrived from 


Lima, they reſolved to make all poſlible _—_ 
ow. 
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However, the Beginning being ſmall, and of no fur- 
. ther uſe, they ſold her to the Spaniards for about the 
value of fifty pounds in pearls, gold chains, &c. and 
put the priſoners on board her; but kept the pilots, a 

perſon who could ſpeak Engliſh, the preſident of Pana- 
ma's ſon, and three remaining hoſtages ; five black 
women were given to each of thoſe captains who had 
been great loſers. ; 

On the Sth they ſailed for the Gallapagos iſlands, 
but on the 11th of May above twenty men on board 
the Duke, and near fifty on board the Dutcheſs, fell 
ſick of a malignant fever, and the number of diſeaſed 
on board both ſhips hourly increaſed. This diforder 
had been certainly contracted at Guaiaquil, where a 
few weeks before their arrival, multitudes of x 
had been ſwept away by a contagious diſeaſe, fo that 
the ground under the churches, which were their uſual 
burying places, was filled ſo faſt, that they were 
obliged to dig a large hole, of about a rood ſquare, 
cloſe to the great church, where guard was kept; and 
the Engliſh lying fo long in the church, were ſur- 
roanded with unwholeſome ſmells; 

On the 17th they diſcovered land, and the next day 
were within four leagues of two large iſlands, which 
almoſt join together : and ſoon after they diſcovered 
ſeveral others. The 2oth, 21ſt, and 22d, they ſpent 
in plying among the iſlands, where the boats, which 
went on ſhore, found abundance of tortoiſes, large 
rock-fiſh, and guanas, which are larger here than in 
the Weſt-Indies, and of ſeveral colours and ſizes, and 
one ſort has no prickles on the back. 

On the 22d, Mr. Hatley, in one of the prize barks, 
with five failors, four blacks, and an Indian on board, 
with only water on board for two days, and one of the 
prize ſhips, were miſſing; nor was there any fign of 
their returning, though lights were kept all night on 
the top-maſt head of the Duke and Dutcheſs, and guns 
inceſſantly fired; upon which capt. Rogers went in 
ſearch of them with the Duke, the Havre de Grace, 
and a bark, and in a few hours came up with the prize- 
ſhip near the eaſtermoſt ifland, but could get no intel- 
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ligence of Mr. Hatley, whom they gave up for loſt. 
On the 26th, it was agreed to ſtand over to the 
main in ſearch of water, which none of the iſlands had 
been hitherto able to afford, and on the ſixth of June, 
a ſhip of eighty-tons burthen, laden with iron, cloth, 
Ke. ſtruck to the Dutcheſs, after a ſhort chaſe. 
She was named the St. Thomas de Villa Nova, 
was bound from Panama to Guaiaquil, and there were 
about forty people on board, among whom were two 
women, and ſeveral paſſengers of diſtinction, particu- 
larly Don Juan Cardoſa, who was going to take upon 
himſelf the poſt of governor of Baldivia. 
The next day they anchored on the eaſt fide of the 
iſland of Gorgona, and on the 8th the boats of the 


Duke and Dutcheſs brought in another prize, a bark 


of fifteen tons; ſhe was called the Golden-Sung and 
had ten Spaniards and Indians, with ſome negroes, 
but no other cargo, except a little gold-duſt and a 
large gold chain, which together were worth about 
five hundred pound, with which they intended to have 
purchaſed ſalt and brandy at Guatiaquil. 

On the 13th of June the Dutcheſs was appointed to 
careen, and the Duke to lie on guard for fear of being 
ſurprized by the enemy ; as ſoon as ſhe was turned 
out, the Duke was careened, and in about fourteen 
days they were again ready to put to ſea, to the great 
ſurprize of the Spaniſh priſoners, who obſerved that 
the careening one of the king's ſhips at Lima, where 
there were all kinds of neceſſaries, and artificers ready 
to lend their aſſiſtance, generally took up ſix weeks. 

They were chiefly employed, from the 2gth of June 
to the gth of July, in fitting out the Havre de Grace ; 
when ſhe being compleatly finiſhed, they gave her the 
name of the Marquis, and manned her from the Duke 
and Dutcheſs. Soon after two of the main-deck guns 


were ſent from the Duke, and the ſame number from 


the Dutcheſs, which with four taken at Guaiaquil, 
and twelve that were before in the ſhip, made twenty 
very good ones, the carriages being all new, or fo well 
repaired, that they were as good as if they had been 


mounted in England. Her complement were ſixty-one 
| ; white 
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white men and twenty negroes, who were under the 
command of Capt. Edward Cooke. |; 

Having finiſhed theſe neceſſary works, they were 
now defirous of Janding the priſoners on the continent, 
They conſiſted of ſeventy-two perſons, among whom 
were, the two Morells: Don Antonio and Don Juan 
Cardoſa were diſmiſſed among the reſt, and at their 
departure ſeemed highly ſatished with the treatment 
they had received ; and 1n particular the latter, who 
had been ill uſed by a Jamaica privateer, which he 
once fell in with near Porto Bello. This gentleman, 
as we, have already obſerved, was, when taken, bound 
to Baldivia, of which he was governor. He was a 
lively, genteel man, of about thirty-five years of age, 
and had been a colonel in the Spaniſh ſervice. The 
Morells promiſed to return in a day or two, with as 
much money as they could raiſe, towards purchaſing 
ſuch of the prize-goods as remained on hand, which 
being only valuable on the coaſt of the South-Sea, the 
captains declared they would otherwiſe burn, together 
with the galleons. 

Accordingly, on the 17th in the morning, the two 
Morells, and ſome other gentlemen, returned in a 
large canoe, with money and fruit, and purchaſed 
ſome goods at ſo reaſonable a rate, that they deſired 
to be permitted to come again with as much money as 
they could raiſe, a requeſt not at all diſpleafing to the 
eaptains. 

On the 2oth, a canoe came on board, in ordet to 
trade, bringing money, and a quantity of limes, fowls, 
and other refreſhments ; and this was ſucceeded b 
another canoe on the following day. On the 27th, the 
two Morells came again on board, with all the money 
they could get, and told the captains that the count 
being much alarmed, they found great difficulty in 

etting leave to come to them; that the governor of 
. at the head of above two hundred men, 
was upon the coaſt, in order to prevent the people's 
trading with them, and to oppoſe them in cale they 
ſhould land. 

On the 7th of Auguſt, it was agreed to give up to 
Meſſrs. Morell and Navarre their reſpective ſhips, with 
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ſome negroes, and all the goods they could not carry 
away, the latter contracting to give 1200 pieces of 
eight for the bark and the goods on board, and to pay 
the remaining 3000 for the ranſom of Guaiaquil, 
which ſums he was to bring to Manta, where hes 
were to expect him within twelve days. Some ladies 
who were on board Navarre's ſhip acknowledged at 
their departure the great civilities they had received 
during their being detained. | 

The iſland of Gorgona lies in three degrees north. 
latitude, about fix leagues from the main, and is about 
three leagues in an, but narrow. At a diſtance 
It appears like three hills. It is full of wood and tall 
trees : among them is the palma maria, of which the 


Spaniards make maſts, and from it a balſam iſſues, 


that is eſteemed efficacious in ſeveral diſeaſes. - It has 
a variety of trees and plants peculiar to theſe hot cli- 
mates. The animals found here are monkeys, guinea- 
Pigs, hares, lizards, and lion-lizards, which change 
their-colours, and are fine creatures. | 

On the ſeventh of Auguſt having completed their 


buſineſs at the iſland of Gorgona, they ſet fail, and, 


about ten days after took a bark of ſeventy tons bur- 
then, bound from Panama to Lima ; but ſhe had very 
little on board befides paſſengers, from whom they 
learned that the whole coaſt was alarmed, and the in- 
Habitants under the greateſt apprehenſions, from 
their dreading a viſit from the Engliſh, ever ſince their 
taking Guaiaquil, | 
The barks entered the bay of Tecames on the 25th, 
and in a few hours the conſort-ſhips came to an anchor 
near them. Mr, White, the linguiſt, ventured aſhore 
without orders, with a Spaniſh, priſoner, and landed 
Juſt as it grew dark, oppoſite the houſes, when ſome 
Indians, lying in ambuſh, fired upon them, while 
others diſcharged their arrows and lances, though 
they called out to them in Spaniſh that they were 
friends. 'They had however the happineſs to eſcape 
being ſhot, and to hide themſelves all night, during 
which time thoſe on board concluded that they were 
either killed or taken priſoners : but at day-light they 
called again to the Indians, and prevailed on them to 
| N | trade,. 
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trade, provided their padre, who lived ſix leagues off, 
would give his conſent. The linguiſt told them there 
was a padre on board; and they deſiring to fee him, 
he was ſent aſhore, where he wrote a letter to the 
prieſt of the place, earneſtly, recommending a trade, 
and expreſſing the many civilities ſhewn to him and 
the other Spaniſh priſoners. At the ſame time he let 
the. people know how eaſily the Engliſh could land 
and burn the church and houſes; but that they were 
very charitable and kind to thoſe in their power. 
This had a good effect, and they promiſed that the 
next day they would trade with them, whether the. 
padre conſented or not. | 
On the boat's returning with the prieſt to the ſhip, 
he brought. with him one of the Indians, who entered 
it with a look of great ſurprize, and was much de- 
lighted with the great cabin, in which he laid himſelf 
down; he was naked, and lay on his fide, gazing 
wildly with a look of indolence and admiration, for 
an hour together, till Capt. Rogers, giving him a 
dram of brandy, a few toys, and ſome old baize for: 
_ cloathing, led him out, and he was carried aſhore. 
At the ſame time the reſt of the boats, full of caſks, 
wich the men well armed, rowed up a creek for freſh wa- 
ter, when accidentally meeting with one of the chief 
Indians, who was painted and armed with bows and 
arrows, he adviſed them to go higher up the river, 
otherwiſe the water would be brackiſh : they offered; 
him a dram out of a quart bottle of ſtrong brandy, on 
which he drank the major part of it at once, and went 
away extremely pleaſed, telling them that they ſhould. 
be ſupplied with what they wanted from the village. 
He was as good as his word; and the next day they 
exchanged baize and other goods for black cattle and 
hogs. It was obſerved that the red paint with which. 
the Indians were at firſt daubed, was a declaration of 
war; but after they had amicably treated with the 
Engliſh, they. rubbed it off, though they ſtill kept 
their arms. A preſent was made them of three large 
wooden images of Spaniſh ſaints, to adorn their church, 
and this they accounted a great favour; and Mr. 
Rogers 
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Rogers ſent a feathered cap to the chief Indian's wife, 
which was likewiſe well received, and in return he had 
a preſent of bows and arrows, ; 


As ſoon as the boats had purchaſed a ſufficient quan- 


tity of black cattle, hogs, plantains, water, and other 
proviſions, and the ſhips were heeled and cleaned, they 
ſet the prieſt aſhore, and gave him, according to his 
defire, a handſome young female negroe, of whom he 
appeared fonder than became his function, with ſome 
baize, linen, and other things, as a reward for pro- 
moting their trade. | 

The village of Tecames lies in a bottom, and con- 
ſiſted of only ſeven houſes and a church, all of them 
low-built, of ſplit bamboes, and covered with palmetto 
leaves; they were erected on poſts, with hog- ſties 
under them ; and were aſcended by pieces- of timber 
with notches inſtead of ſtairs. 


On the z iſt of Auguſt they ſailed from this bay, 


and on the 1oth of September, they made one of the 


Gallapagos iſlands, and there laid in a ſufficient ſup- 


| ply of excellent turtle, beſides a good quantity of fiſh, 


which they ſplit and ſalted. The Spaniards reckon 
fifty of theſe iſlands, but only one of them yields freſh 
water. They abound with ſea and land birds; among 
the latter are hawks and turtle doves, both ſo tame as 
to ſuffer themſelves to be knocked down with a ftick : 
here are alſo ſeals, ſo fierce as to attack any man who 
comes in their way. This Captain Rogers experienced; 


He was on the level ſand, when one of theſe animals 


came open mouthed at him out of the water, as quick 
and as fierce as the moſt angry maſtiff let looſe. He 
defended himſelf by flicking a pike he held in his 
hand into the creature's breaſt, on which he retired 
a little, but came on again; and this was repeated, 


till having received three wounds, it retreated ſnarl- 


ing and ſhewing his long teeth out of the water. 
On the 17th of September they ſet ſail again, and 


on the 4th of October came up with the iſlands called 


Tres Marias, where they ſtaid till the 24th, to take 
in wood and water; but it was not without difficulty 
they found a ſtream that was wholeſome, all the ſprings 
6; they 
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they met with, except two, from which they ſupplied 
themſelves, being not only bitter, but ſtrong purga- 
tives, occaſioned either by their paſſing through beds 
of minerals, or among bitter roots of plants. 

They left the iſlands of Tres Marias on the 25th of 
October, and ſteering to the north, on the 26th ſent 
the bark on tae ſhore-of Puerto Seguro, in California, 
in ſearch of water. The men ſaw ſome Indians, who 
paddled to them on bark-logs, but were at firſt afraid 
of coming up to them; but being prevailed on to 
accept a knife or two, and ſome baize, they gave them 
in return a couple of live foxes, a deer-ſkin, and two 
bladders of water. | 

On the 19th ſome of the crew ventured on ſhore 
on bark-logs; for the ſea was ſo high, they did not 


dare to attempt landing with their boats. Upon this 


occaſion the good-natured Indians Jeaped into the fea 
to guide the bark-logs, and on their. getting aſhore 
the Indians led each of theEngliſh up the bank, where 
was an old man, who had a 1 ſpread on the 
ground, on which they kneeled before the Engliſh, 
who followed their example, and kneeled too; the In- 
dians then wiped the water off the faces of the Engliſh 
with their hands. The ceremony being ended, each 
of the ſailors, ſupported by two of the natives, was led 
ſlowly through a narrow path to'their huts, where they 
were welcomed by a very dull kind of muſic. 

The men were naked, and the women have only a 
ſhort petticoat made of filk- graſs, deer-ſkins, or thoſe 
of pelicans, which do not reach to the knee; ſome of 
them wear pearls about their necks, having firſt notch- 
ed them round, and faſtened them with a ftring of 
filk-graſs, The men are ſtraight and well limbed, live 
by fiſhing and hunting, and have a greater value for 
European knives, ſciſſars, and nails, than for gold 


or ſilver, They have long black hair, and are of a 


dark brown complexion, Their arms are bows and 
arrows, with which they are excellent markſmen, and 
will ſhoot a ſmall bird flying. The women, who are 


far from handſome, employ themſelves in gathering 


and grinding grain on a ſtone, and in making of fiſh- 


ing 
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ing lines. They are an honeſt people, would not take 
the leaſt thing without leave, and were willing to aſ- 
ſiſt the Englith in filling the water, and to ſupply 
them with whatever they could procure. | 
The land between the mountains and the ſea is rocky, 
but intermixed with pleaſant vales and plains, The 
ſoil is ſandy, and in this place produces only a few 
ſhrubby buſhes of different ſorts, that afford theſe 
people ſeveral kinds of fruit and berries, which ſup- 
ply the place of bread. They. have a ſmall black 
ſeed, which they grind upon ftones, and then eat it 
by handfuls. Captain Cook's men uſed to thicken 
their broth with it, and ſaid it ſerved as well as flour; 
but when boiled in water, it taſtes ſomething like cof- 
fee. They have likewiſe a fruit growing in cods, 
the outfide of which is green, and peels off, and within, 
on a ſtalk, are many: black ſeeds like the head of a 
clove, which the natives alſo eat, they having the 
taſte and ſmell of green peas. Beſides theſe there are 
ſeveral other plants, roots, and ſeeds, and a kind of 
yams reſembling thoſe of the Weſt- Indies. They have 
alſo many ſorts of birds, as teal, heron, wild ducks, 
and, among many. others, a fine bird of the ſize of a 
black - bird; but its back is of a dark green, its belly 
yellowiſh, the bill and tail are black, and it has a red 
tuft of feathers among the dark ones on its head, 
A month having now elapſed ſince the uſual time 
of the Manila ſhip paſſing that way, they began to 
deſpair of taking her; but on the 21ſt of December 
the was diſcovered. This diffuſed a general joy thro“ 
the whole company, and Captain Rogers, having no 
ſpirituous liquors, ordered, on the 22d, a large kettle 
of chocolate to be made for the ſhip's company; and 
after prayers began the engagement, which continued 
very ſmart for ſome time, when ſhe ſtruck, She had a 
larger Manila ſhip in company, but had parted with 
her three months before. This prize was called Nu- 
eſtra Senora de la Encarnacion, and the priſoners ſaid 
the cargo in India amounted to two millions of dollars; 
ſhe mounted twenty guns, and carried 193 men, of 
whom nine were killed and ten wounded, Captain 
Rogers 
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Rogers, received a. thot through the left cheek, that 
ſtruck away great part of his upper Jaw, with ſeveral 
of his teeth, ſome of which dropped upon the deck 
where he fell; he however loſt no men, and had only 
one wounded beſides himſelf, 

On the 25th, the Dutcheſs and Marquis went ont 
of the harbour, in order to cruize for the great Manila 
ſhip, and the heads day two centries were placed to 
keep a good look-ont on the top of a hill, wich or- 
ders, if they ſaw three fail in the offing, to make three 
wafts with their colours. The ſame afternoon the 
ſignal was made from the hill, upon which all the pri- 

ſoners, amounting to one hundred and ſeventy-four, 
were ſecured aboard the bark without arms, rudder, 
fails, or a boat, and twenty-two hands left to guard 
them. This neceſſary ſtep being taken, capt. Rogers, 
tho? in a very weak condition, got under ſail, and con- 
tinued the chace all night; but could not get up before 
the Marquis was diſabled; he however inſtantly engag- 
ed, and the attack was renewed ſeveral times, till a 
cheſt of arms and cartouch-boxes took fire, when all 
the three ſhips being much damaged, it was thought 
proper, conſidering the force of the enemy's ſhip, and 
the great number of men on board, to purſue her no 
farther. 5 

After this bloody, though fruitleſs engagement, in 
which they loſt many of their men, and capt. Rogers 
was again unfortunately wounded, having part of his 
heel-bone taken off by a ſplinter, they returned 
Puerto Seguro, where they fpent their time till the _ 
7th of January in refitting, wooding, and watering. 

The iſland of Guam was now appointed for the place 
of rendezvous in cafe of a ſeparation ; and tha prize, 
which they called the Batchelor frigate, being manned, 
under the command of Mr. Fry and Mr. Stratton, 
they failed from Puerto Seguro on the 10th of Ja- 
nuary 1710; but did not loſe ſight of land till the 
12th. - 

They however continued their voyage with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that on the loth of March they came within 
fight of Serpana and Guam, two of the yo 
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iſlands. The next day they ſteered to the latter, hav- 
ing been all day viewed by the natives in different 
_ proas, who paſſed by them with prodigious celerity, 
Ae would not be induced to come on board. 'They 


were under an abſolute neceſſity of procuring a ſupply 


of proviſions, eſpecially of bread and flour, of which 
they had not enough for fourteen days at the ſhorteſt 
allowance: it was therefore reſolved to get ſome of 
the inhabitants on board, and to detain them as hoſ- 
tages, in caſe they ſhould be obliged to ſend any of 
their men to the governor. They accordingly took 
two Spaniards who haled them, and came on board as 
they were turning into the harbour with Spaniſh co- 
lours. One of theſe they detained by way of hoſtage, 
while the other was ſent aſhore with two linguitts, 
carrying a letter to the governor of the place, in 
which they demanded the liberty of dealing in a 
peaceable manner for proviſions and refreſhments ; for 
which they would not only pay immediately, but be- 
have in every other reſpe& like friends, threatening, 
in caſe of refuſal, to act openly as enemies. 

The next morning the Dutcheſs's pinnace was ſent 
aſhore with a flag of truce, to the crew of which the 
natives behaved with great cordiality, promiſing to 
ſupply them with ſuch proviſions as they could ſpare, 
provided the governor would give them leave. About 
noon one of the linguiſts returned, and with him three 
Spaniſh gentlemen, who brought an anſwer from the 
governor, expreſſing his readineſs to accommodate 
em with whatever the ifland afforded. In return ts 
this polite declaration, a\deputy was ſent from each 
ſhip to wait upon the governor, and make him an 
handſome preſent for his civility and readineſs to grant 


their requeit. | | 
This civility was continued, and the governor hav- 


ing invited the officers to dine with him; ſeveral of 


them went in the pinnace on the 16th in the morning, 
and were treated with the greateſt friendſhip and reſ- 


et. Two hundred men were drawn up in arms at 


their landing, and the officers and clergy of the iſland 
conducted * to the governor's houſe, which was a 
3 1 : Sl very 
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very handſome edifice, conſidering where it was ſitu- 


ated, They were entertained with at leaſt ſixty dif- 
ferent diſhes, and when they took their leave were ſa. 


luted by a volley of ſmall arms. In return they pre- 
ſented the governor with two negroe boys dreſſed 
in liveries, twenty yards of ſcarlet ſerge, and fix 
pieces of cambrick, with which he ſeemed extremely 
leaſed. | | 5 
1 The iſland of Guam is 5 leagues round; 
the anchoring place is on the weſt ſide, and about the 
middle is a large cove, with ſeveral houſes built in the 
Spaniſn taſte, with accommodations for the officers 
and crew of the Acapulco ſhip, the ſettlement being 
made on purpoſe for that ſhip, to take in neceſſaries 
and refreſhments in her way to Manila. There are 
about three hundred Spaniards in this and the neigh -' 
bouring iſlands, and moſt of the natives are converts 
to their religion, 15 
The iſland is full of hills, dales, and ſtreams of 
good water; it produces the bread- fruit, the cocoa 


nut, and other fruit natural to the ſoil and climate, 


beſides oranges, lemons, citrons, muſig and water- 
melons, which were originally brought thither by the 
Spaniards, The indigo plant grows wild in ſuch 
abundance, that were they induſtrious, they might 
make great quantities of that valuable article of com- 
merce ; but being ſo remote and out of the“ way of 
trade, they make no uſe of it. They have plenty of 
cattle ; but they are lean, ſmall, and generally white. 
The hogs here make the beſt pork in the world, from 
their feeding almoſt entirely on cocoa nuts, and bread- 
fruit; and were not the Spaniards extremely ſlothful, 


they might have moſt of the delicacies and even ſuper- 


fluities of life of their own growth. 


The chief ſettlement, together with the governor's 


houſe, are on the north-ſide of the iſland, where there 
is a ſmall village and a convent. The Spaniards mar- 
ry with the natives, there not being at that time above 
four Spaniſh women on the iſland. 


The native Indians are tall, ſtrong, and of a dark 


olive colour; they all go naked, except wearing a 


clout 


# 
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- clout before, and the women a little petticoat. The 


men are dexterous at flinging, and make uſe of pieces 
of clay of an oval form, which they burn till it is as 
hard as marble ; they are excellent markſmen, for the 

anfards fay they ſeldom miſs hitting any mark, and 


throw with ſuch force as to kill a man at a conſiderable 
_ diſtance, _ | . 
After taking in a ſufficient quantity of proviſions, 


together with wood and water, they got under ſail on 
the 21ſt of March, and, after. ſuffering ſeveral 


ſtorms, and being again under the apprehenſions of 


wanting proviſions, they, on the 25th of May, made 
Bouton; whither both the Duke and Dutcheſs 
ſent their pinnaces, which ſoon returned with plenty 
of cocoa nuts, and reported that the inhabitants, who 


ſpoke the Malayan tongue, behaved with great civili- 


In the mean time, the veſſels had endeavoured 
In vain to find any ground, though the Duke ſounded 
«with a line of eighty fathoms, and almoſt run her 
bolt- ſprit aſhore. Several canoes however brought 
fowle, indian corn, cocoa nuts, pumpkins, &c. 
which they exchanged for goods with the ſailors. 
Some officers ſent on ſhore in the yawl and pinnace 
were received by the king and his nobility in a very 
courteous manner, and promiſed a ſufficient ſupply of 
whatever neceſſaries the iſland afforded. Both his ma- 
jeſty and all his attendants were barefooted, and had 
no other covering but a cloth faſtened round their 


waiſts. 


They now cruized for three or four days round the 
head-lands, ſounding the depth of water ; but were at 
laſt obliged to anchor in between thirty and forty fa- 
thoms. The Duke's boat, which had been ſent aſhore, 
about this time returned with ſome Malayans in a ca- 
noe, who had been prevailed on by preſents to come 
on board, but they were of no uſe, none on board ei- 


ther of the ſhips being able to diſcourſe with them; 


and Capt. Dover, who had a linguiſt on board, refuſ- 
ed to ſend him, though upon ſo neceſſary an occaſion ; 
neither could thoſe people be prevailed upon to go 
aboard the Batchelor. They were alſo very impatient 

Pn = to 
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| Rogers's pilot, attended by Mr. Vanbrugh, Mr. Con- 


luted with five guns and three huzzas from each ſhip, 


change with the Engliſh ; but they held them at a 
from the town, with'a myſterious account of the 


quantity of proviſions as a preſent for the commanders ; 


pal inhabitants came from the town with a Portugueſe 


and carrying ſamples to the king. This trifling me- 


agreement with the Portugueſe linguiſt. 


purchaſe by the 4th of July, a pretty good ſupply of 
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to be gone, though Mr. Rogers treated them with 
ſweetmeats; however, at parting they made ſigns, 
and pointing to the land called out Bootoo.4 T 
This attempt being thus rendered ineffectual, it was 
determined to ſend Mr. Dampier, who was Capt. 


nely, and the linguiſt, to diſcover the town, and 
wait on the king to deſire a ſupply of provi- 
fions, which they would gladly pay for. The next 
day a meſſenger from the * came on board with a 
letter from the Engliſh officers, who had been re- 
ceived very courteouſly, and promiſed a ſupply of 

proviſions in caſe they could coine to an agreement. 
The officer and his attendants were therefore ſhewn 
ſamples. of whatever goods they had to diſpoſe of, 
and entertained in the moſt genteel and friendly man- 
ner. A preſent of a biſhop's mitre was alſa ſent to 
the king, who accepted it very gratefully ; and at the 
meſſenger and his attendants going off, they were ſa- 


As ſoon as the Malayans returned, the inhabitants 
brought fowls, Indian corn, and cocoa nuts to ex- 


high price. 'Two days after, the pinnace returned 
10 
ceedings on ſhore, and Mr. Dampier brought a nal 


but the two other officers were left behind to finiſh 
their contracts. The next day ſeveral of the princi- 


linguiſt, under the pretence of looking at the goods, 


thod of proceeding alarmed the Engliſh, who now 
began to fear they ſhould get nothing from them, and 
therefore ſent the Dutcheſs's pinnace to hurry away 
the officers as faſt as poſſible with what proviſions 
they had already procured, and, if poſſible, make an 


By this method of proceeding, they found means to 


proviſions from the country pevple, and determined to 
Vor. II. 7. SS. _ waſte 
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| waſte their time no longer in that place, but to ſail to 
Batavia. The next day the pinnace returned with 
Mr. Connely, who informed the Engliſh, that the 


king of Bouton infiſted on their taking a quantity of 


' proviſions at an extravagant price, and detained Mr. 
Vinbergh till the money was paid. The ſame day 
ſome of the nobility came with four laſts of rice, and 
a caſk of arrack, which for the fake of diſpatch, was 
immediately agreed for; and when they were gone, 
the Portugueſe linguiſt ' came to ſell ſome proviſions 
of his own, but brought no news of the Engliſh on 


ſhore, which raiſed a ſuſpicion that the natives had 


ſome ill deſign. They therefore reſolved to keep 
him till their boat returned: but he being jealous on 
account of the cool reception he had met with, got 
out of the ſhip into his on canoe, and rowed away 
as faſt as poſſible, He was however ſoon overtaken 
by the yawl, when all the Malayans jumped into the 
_ ſea, but were taken up by the Dutcheſs's pinnace, 
and the linguiſt again A aboard. This had the 
deſired effect: the Portugueſe finding it would be no 
eaſy matter to procure his liberty, till the ſhips offi- 
cers were releaſed, ſent his own canoe on ſhore, to 
deſire the immediate diſmiſſion of the Engliſh. His 
requeſt was immediately complied with; for on the 
7th Mr. Vanburgh and all the men returned in the pin- 
nace, having parted very friendly with the king ; but 
they could not get a pilot for any money. They there- 
fore diſmiſſed the linguiſt, and began to unmoor che 
ſhips. | Ln Pio 
The iſland of Bouton is ſituated in 5 20' ſouth la- 
titude, and is near thirty leagues long, The inhabi- 
tants ſay-the king can raiſe 50,000 men, and that all 
the adjacent Hlands are ſubje& to him, Nor are they 
afraid of the Dutch, their poverty being a ſufficient 
ſecurity. They ſpeak the Malayan language, are of 
the ſmall middle ſize, and well ſet ; of a dark olive 
complexion, and their features very indifferent. They 
rofeſs the Mahometan religion ; but know little of 
it except bathing, abſtaining from hogs fleſh, and in 
keeping many wives. No ſpice grows here except 
a few nutmegs. e 
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On the Sch of June they weighed anchor, and the 
following day came up with a veſſel bound for Mac- 
caſſarts, a Dutch ſettlement on the ſouth of Celebes. 
The maſter, who was a Malayan, agreed to pilot them 
to Batavia for a ſmall gratuity, provided it was kept 
ſecret from the Dutch. This propoſal being readily 
complied with, they ſteered for Batavia, and on the 
zoth came to an anchor in that road. They landed on 
the Wedneſday following, which was the 2 iſt by their 
own reckoning ; but oa Thurſday June the 22d, by 
the Dutch account, they having loſt eighteen hours by 
ſailing round to the weſtward, and the Dutch got ſix 
hours in going to the eaſtward, which makes one whole 
day, as is always the caſe in failing round the globe. 

Two days after the commanders waited on the go- 
vernor, who having approved their commiſſion as pri- 
vate ſhips of war, promiſed them all the aſſiſtance poſ- 
ſible, but was not very exact in keeping his word; for 
it was a long time before they could obtain- leave to 
careen their ſhips. However, on the 23d of July, they 
bhoved down upon Horn ifland ; proviſions were ſold 
to them at an extravagant high price, and they could 
not obtaik an audience of the governor when wanted, 
without bribing the ſecretary and guards, ; 
Nor was the iſland at all convenient for careening ; 
but they could not be permitted to do this work at Un- 
herſt, where the Dutch careen their ſhips, neither were 
the Dutch carpenters ſuffered to aſſiſt them; ſo that 
they were obliged to make uſe of Malayan caulkers. 
To complete theſe oppreſſive meaſures, the govern= 
ment would not permit any of the Dutch to purchaſe 
the Marquiſs, which the officers had agreed to part 
with, ſo that they were obliged to ſell her at a low 
price to the firſt Engliſh bidder. A 

In the mean time Capt. Rogers recovered his health 
very ſlowly. While he was at Batavia, a muſket-ſhot 
was cut out of his cheek, which had been miſ- 
taken for a part of his jaw-bone ; and ſeveral ſplin- 
ters were extracted from his heel. When he went on 
board, he found that he had been hitherto a ſtranger 
to the humour of his ſhip's company, for he now ſaw 
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them hugging each other, and blefling themſelves that 
they were come to ſuch aglorious place for punch, 
where they could have arrack for eight pence a gallon, 
and ſugar for a penny a pound. 'They were ready to 
quarrel who ſhould make the next bowl; for now bone 
was worth more than liquor, theugh a few weeks be- 
fore a bowl of punch would have been worth half the 
voyage. „ i 
The captain was however deſirous of leaving this 
place as ſoon as poſſible; and accordingly on the 12th 
of October, having laid in a ſupply of proviſions, and 
the men and officers being furniſhed with ſuch neceſſa- 
ries as they wanted, they fet ſail for the Cape of Good 
Hope, and on the 28th of December came to an anchor 
in the Cape harbour. Here they waited for a convoy 
till the beginning of April, and on the 6th they ſet 
fail; the whole fleet conſiſted of ſixteen Dutch and 
nine Engliſh ſhips. we . 
During this voyage from the 9 Holland, the 
moſt exact diſcipline was obſerved by the whole fleet, 


* 


and all imaginable reſpe& ſhewn to the Dutch admiral, 
though he only commanded a trading ſhip belonging to 
the Eaſt India company. This gentleman was a man 


of abilities and great good-nature. He behaved very 
reſpectfully to the Engliſh, often entertaining the com- 
manders on board his own ſhip. 5 

The paſſage was very agreeable, and on the 23d of 
July they all arrived in the Texel, when the Dutch fir- 
ed their guns, and the Engliſh ſaluted the commodore 
and flag with ſeveral rounds. They weighed anchor 


from the Texel on the 22d of September, and on the 


2d of October 1711, arrived ſafe in the Downs, having 


ſpent three years and two months in this remarkable 


expedition, including the day they had loſt in failing 
round the globe, 1 es 
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A Voyage to Sourh Au RICA, by Don 


GeoRGE Juan, and Don ANTONIO De ' 
ULLoa. 5 


HIS voyage may be juſtly conſidered as one 
of the moſt uſeful, entertaining, and authentic 
narratives, that ever appeared in any language. It 


was undertaken by the command of the king of Spain, 


and the original publiſhed at Madrid by his direction. 

The motive that gave riſe to this expedition was, to 
meaſure the length of a degree of the meridian near 
the equator, in order to determine the true figure of 


the earth. Lewis XV. had applied to the Spaniſh 


monarch for leave to ſend ſome of the royal academy 
of ſciences at Paris to Quito, which is ſituated near 
the equator, that they might make the neceſſary ob- 
ſervations for determining a problem of ſuch impor- 


tance to the ſciences in general, and to thoſe of geo- 


graphy and navigation in particular. The king of 


Spain, perſuaded of the candor of this application, 


and being deſirous of concurring in ſo noble a deſign, 
not only granted leave for the French mathematicians 
to repair to Quito, but alſo appointed don George 
Juan, and don Antonio de Ulloa, both captains in 
the Spaniſh navy, and very able mathematicians, to 
accompany the French artiſts, and aſſiſt them in an 
undertaking at once ſo uſeful and ſo difficult to be 
performed. 5 | 

Hence we ſee that the authors of this voyage were 
men of the moſt reſpectable characters; diſtinguiſhed | 
for their parts and learning, their candor and integrity. 
They did not travel through accident, but by choice; 
were approved of by authority ; and approved becauſe 
they were known to be equal to the taſk they under- 
took. They acc rdingly executed every thing that 

1 | G3 | could 
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be expected with the utmoſt care and fidelity, and at their 
return, publiſhed ſuch a relation of their voyage as 
may be read with pleaſure, becauſe founded on the 
ſolid baſis of truth; a relation perfectly accurate, very 
methodical, and in all reſpects, full, clear, and ſatiſ- 
factory; a relation that will anſwer all the ends of 
information, and enable us to diſcover the errors and 
- partialities of former writers. 

The Spaniſh artiſts embarked at Cadiz on the 26th 
of May 1735; but the wind ſhifting, they were obliged 
to come to an anchor about half a league without Las 
Puercas, where they remained till the 28th, when the 
weather growing fair, and the wind coming about to 
the northward, they once more got under ſail, and 
without meeting with any accident worth relating, 
came to an anchor in Carthagena bay on the gth 
of July. | 

The city of Carthagena ſtands in 10 deg. 25 min. 
485 ſeconds north latitude, and in the longitude of 
282 dey. 28 min. 36 ſeconds, from the meridian. of 
Paris; and 301 deg. 12 min. 36 ſeconds from the me- 
Tidian of Pico Teneriffe, as appeared from the obſer- 
vations of the Spaniſh artiſts. The variation of the 
needle they alſo, from ſeveral obſervations, found to 
be eight degrees eaſterly. ett 16 | 

The bay and the country were diſcovered in 1502, 
by. Rodrigo de Baſtidas; and in 1504, Juan de la 
Coſo and Chriſtopher Guerra began the war againſt 
the Indian inhabitants, from whom they met with 

reater reſiſtance than they expected; the Indians be- 
ing a martial people, and valour ſo natural to them, 
that even the women voluntarily ſhared in the fatigues 

and dangers of the war. Their uſual arms were ar- 
rows, which they poiſoned with the juice of certain 
-herbs, whence the ſlighteſt wounds proved mortal. 
'Theſe were ſucceeded by Alonſo de Czeda, who, ſome 
years after, landed in the country, attended by Juan 
de la Coſa, his chief pilot, and Americo Veſpucio, a 
celebrated geographer of thoſe times; but made no 
greater progreſs than the others, though he had ſe- 
veral encounters with the Indians. Nor was Grego- 

| | + rio 
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rio Hernandez de Oviedo more fortunate. But, at 
length, the conqueſt of the Indians was accompliſhed 
by don Pedro de Heredia, who, after gaining ſeveral 
victories over them, founded the city in the year 
1533. | | 

"Fre advantageous fituation of Carthagena, the ex- 
tent and ſecurity of its bay, and the great ſhare it at- 
tained of the commerce of that ſouthern continent, 
ſoon cauſed it to be erected into a city; and the ſame 
circumſtances contributed to its prefervation and in- 
creaſe, ſo that it ſoon became the moſt eſteemed ſettle- 
ment and ſtaple of the Spaniards ; but at the ſame 
time theſe advantages alſo drew on it the hoſtilities 
of foreigners, who, thirſting after its riches, or in- 
duced by the importance of the place itſelf, have ſe- 
veral times taken and plundered it. 10 

The firſt invaſion was made ſoon after its eſtabliſh- 

ment in the year 1544, by certain French adventurers, 
conducted by a Corfican pilot, who having ſpent ſome 
time there, gave them an account of its ſituation, and 
the avenues leading to it, with every other particular 
neceſſary to render their attempt ſucceſsful. The ſe- 
cond invader was Sir Francis Drake, termed The de- 
ſtroyer of the new conqueſts, who, after giving it up 

to pillage, ſet it on fire, by which means half the 
place was laid in. aſhes ; and its intire deſtruction 
would have been inevitable, had not the inhabitants 
agreed to pay a ranſom of a hundred and twenty 
thouſand filver ducats. | 25 

It was invaded a third time in 1597, by the French, 

commanded by M. de Pointis, who came before the 
place with a large armament, conſiſting partly of fili- 
bouſtiers, little better than pirates; but as ſubjects to 
the king of France, were protected by that monarch. 
After obliging the fort of Boca Chica to ſurrender, 
whereby the entrance of the bay was laid open, he 
landed his men; and beſieged Fort Lazaro, the taking 
of which was followed by the ſurrender of the city. 
But the capitulation was no ſecurity againſt the rage 
of avarice, which had conſigned it to pillage. 
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The eaſy conqueſt of this place by the French, has 
by ſome been attributed to a private correſpondence 
between the governor and Pointis ; and what increaſes 
the ſuſpicion 1s, that he embarked on board the French 
ſquadron at its departure, together with all his trea- 
ſures and effects, none cf which had ſhared the general 
o | Fog” TE 

The city is ſituated on a ſandy iſland, which form- 
Ing a narrow paſſage on the ſouth-weſt, opens a com- 


munication with that part called Tierra Bomba, as 


far as Boca Chica, The neck of land which now 
Joins them, was formerly the entrance of the bay; but 
it having been cloſed up by orders from Madrid, Boca 
Chica became the only entrance; and this alſo has 


been filled up ſince the laſt attempt of the Engliſh in 
the year 1741, who having made themſelves maſters of 


the forts which defended it, entered the bay in order 
to take the city; but they miſcarried in their attempt, 
and retired with conſiderable loſs. This attempt in- 


duced the Spaniſh court to ſend orders for opening the 


old entrance, and through which all ſhips now ſail 
into the bay. The land is ſo narrow on the north 
ſide, that before the wall was begun, the diſtance from 


ſea to ſea was only thirty-five fathoms; but after- 


wards enlarging, forms another iſland. on this fide; 
and the whole city is, excepting theſe two places, 
which are very narrow, entirely ſurrounded by the ſea. 
Eaſtward it communicates by means of a wooden 
bridge. The fortifications both of the city and ſub- 


urbs are conſtructed in the modern form, and lined 


with free-ſtone. The garriſon in times of peace con 
fiſts of ten companies of regulars, each containing, of- 
ficers included, ſeventy-ſeven men, beſides ſeveral com- 
panies of militia. | 3 
On the ſummit of a hill near the ſuburb Xexemani, 
js a fort called St. Lazaro, which commands both the 
city and ſuburb, The height of the hill has been 
found by a geometrical menſuration, to be between 
twenty and twenty-one fathoms. It is joined to ſeveral 
higher hills, running to the eaſtward. Theſe termr- 
nate in another hill of conſiderable height, boar 
| | onte 
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Monte de la Popa, on the top of which is a convent 
of bare- footed Auguſtines, called Nueſtra Senora de la 
Popa. This convent enjoys an enchanting proſpect, 
extending over the country and coaſt. to an immenſe 
_ diſtance”: + 7 nÞ | 
The city and ſuburbs of Carthagena are well laid 
out, the ſtreets being ſtraight, broad, uniform, and 
well paved. The houſes are built of ſtone, except a 
few which are of brick; but conſiſt chiefly of only one 
ſtory above the ground-floor; the apartments however 
are well contrived. All the houſes have balconies and 
lattices of wood, as being more durable in this cli- 
mate than iron, which is ſoon corroded and deſtroyed 
by the moifture and acrimonious quality of the ni- 
trous air; and from this circumſtance, added to the 
ſmoaky colour of the walls, the outſide of the build- 
ings make but an indifferent appearance. 5 
Beſides the cathedral, there is a large church in the 
ſuburbs, dedicated to the Holy Trinity; and a chapel 
of eaſe dedicated to St. Toribio. The orders which 
have convents at Carthagena are thoſe of St. Francis, 
in the ſuburbs, St. Dominic St. Auguſtin, La Merced, alſo 
the ſacobines, and Recolets; a college of Jeſuits, and an 
hoſpital of San Juan de Dios. The nunneries are 
thoſe of St. Clara and St. Tereſa. All the churches 
and convents are elegant and ſufficiently capacious; 
but there appears ſomething of poverty in the orna- 
ments of the churches, and ſome of them want what 
even decency requires. The communities, particularly 
that of St. Francis, are pretty numerous, and conſiſt 
of Europeans, white Creoles, and native Indians. 
Carthagena is equal to a city of the third rank in 
Europe. It is well peopled, though moſt of its in- 
habitants are deſcended from the Indian tribes. It is 


ni, not the moſt opulent in this country, for the pil- 
he lages it has ſuffered, have greatly leſſened the riches 
en of the inhabitants. It is not, however, uncommon - 
een for perſons to acquire handſome fortunes by com- 
ral merce, yet live in every reſpect agreeable to their 
mi- wealth. The governor reſides in the city, which till 
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the year 1739, was independent of the military go- 
vernment. | | CES. > 
The juriſdition of the government of Carthagena 
reaches eaſtward to the great river de la Magdalena, 
and along it ſouthward, till winding away, it borders 
on the province of Antioguia ; thence it: ſtretches 
— to the river of Darien; and thence north- 
ward to the ocean, all along the coaſts between the 
mouths of theſe two rivers. The extent of this go- 
vernment from eaſt to weſt, is generally computed at fif- 
ty - three leagues, and that from ſouth to north at eighty- 
five. In this ſpace are ſeveral fruitful vallies, called 
by the natives Savannahs; as thoſe of Zamba, Zenn, 
Tolu, Monpox, Baranca, and others; and in them 
are many ſettlements of Europeans, Spaniſh Creoles, 
and Indians. There is a tradition, that all tneſe 
countries formerly abounded in gold, and ſome veſ- 
tiges of the old mines of that metal are ſtill to be ſeen 
in the neighbourhoods of Simiti, San Lucas, and 
Guamaco; but they are now neglected, being, as im- 
agined, exhauſted. . But what equally contributed to 
the richneſs of this country, was the trade it carried 
on with Choco and Darien ; from whence they brought 
in exchange for this metal, the ſeveral manufactures 
and works of art they ſtood in need of. Gold was 
the moſt common ornament of the Indians both of men 
and women. 28 | Sy | 
To the above circumſtantial deſcription of the city 
of Carthagena, it may not be amiſs to add a ſhort ac- 
.count of its inhabitants, which may be divided into 
different caſts or tribes, who derive their origin from a 
coalition of whites, negroes, and Indians, It will 
therefore be neceſſary to treat of each particularly, 
The whites may be divided into claſſes, the Euro- 
peans and Creoles, or whites born in the country, 
The former are commonly called Chapetones, but 
are not numerous ; moſt of -them either return into 
Spain after acquiring a'competent fortune, or remove 
up into the inland provinces in order to increaſe it, 
I hoſe who are ſettled at Carthagena, carry on the 
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whole trade of that place, and live in opulence, whilſt 
the other inhabitants are indigent, and reduced to have 
recourſe to mean and hard labour for ſubſiſtence. The 
families of the white Creoles compole the landed in- 
tereſt ; ſome of them have large eſtates, and are high- 
ly reſpected, becauſe their anceſtors came into the 
country inveſted with honourable poſts, bringing their 
families with them when they ſettled here. Some of 
theſe families, in order to keep up their original dignity, 
have either married their children to their equals in 
the country, or ſent them as officers on board the gal- 
leons ; but others have greatly declined. Beſides 
theſe there are other whites, in mean circumſtances, 
and either owe their origin to Indian families, or ar 
leaſt to an intermarriage with them, ſo that there is 
ſome mixture in their blood ; but when this is not 
diſcoverable by their colour, the conceit of being 
whites, alleviates the preſſure of every other calamity. 
Among the other tribes which are derived from an 
intermarriage of the whites with the negroes, the 
firſt are the Mulattoes, ſo well known, that there is 
no neceſſity for ſaying any thing farther on this head. 
Next to theſe are the Tercerones, produced from a 
white and a Mulatto, with ſome approximation to the 
former, but not ſo near as to obliterate their origin. 
After theſe follow the Quarterones, proceeding from a 
white and a Terceron. The laſt are the Quinterones, 
who owe their origin to a white and a Quarteron, 
This is the laſt gradation, there being no viſible dif- 
ference between them and the whites, either in colour 
or features; nay, they are often even fairer than the 
Spaniards themſelves. The children of a white and 
Quinteron are alſo called Spaniards, and confider 
themſelves as free from all taint of the negroe race. 
Every perſon is ſo jealousof their tribe or caft, that if 
_ thro? any inadvertence, without the leaſt attention to 
affront, you call them by a degree lower than what 
they actually are, they are highly offended, never ſuf- 


fering themſelves to be deprived of ſo valuable a giſt 
of fortane. | 
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Before they attain the claſs of the * there 

are ſeveral intervening circumſtances which throw them 
back; for between the Mulatto and the negro, there 
is an intermediate race, which they call Sam- 
bos, owing their origin to a mixture between one 
of theſe with an Indian, or among themſelves. They 
are alſo diſtinguiſhed according to the caſts their fathers 

were of. Betwixt the Tercerones and the Mulattos, 
the Quarterones and the Tercerones, &c. are thoſe 
called Tente en el Ayre, ſuſpended in the air, becauſe 
they neither advance, nor recede. Children whoſe 
parents are a Quarteron or Quinteron, and a Mulatto 
or Terceron, are Salto atras, retrogrades; becauſe in- 
ſtead of advancing towards being whites, they have 
gone backwards towards the negro race. All the chil- 
dren between a negro, and a Quarteron, are called 

Sambos de Negro, de Mulatto, de Terceron, &c. 

Theſe are the moſt known and common tribes or 
caſts ; there are indeed ſeveral others proceeding from 
their intermarriages; but being ſo various, even they 
themſelves cannot eaſily diſtinguiſh them; and theſe 
are the only people ſeen in the city, the farms, and 
the villages ; for if any whites, eſpecially women, are 
met with, it is only accidental; theſe generally refid- 

ing in their houſes ; at leaſt, if they are of any ran 

or character. | 2 
Theſe caſts, from the Mulattos, all affect the Spa- 
niſh dreſs, but wear very ſlight ſtuffs on account of 
the heat of the climate. Theſe are the mechanics of 
the city ; the whites, whether Creoles or Chapitones, 
diſdaining ſuch mean occupations, follow nothing be- 
low merchandize. But it being impoſſible for all to 
ſacceed, great numbers not being able to procure ſuf- 
ficient credit, become poor and miſerable from their 
averſion to thoſe trades they follow in Europe ; and 
inſtead of the riches, which they flattered themſelves 
with poſſeſſing in the Indies, they experience the moſt 

complicated wretchedneſs. 

Ihe clas of Negroes is divided into two parts, the 
free men and the ſlaves; the latter are employed in the 
farms and villages, and part in the city. 'Thoſe in the 
city 
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city are obliged to perform the moſt laborious ſervices, 
and pay out of tneir wages, a certain quota to their 


maſters, ſubſiſting themſelves on the ſmall remainder. 
The violence of the heat not permitting them to wear 


any cloaths, their only covering is a {mall piece of cot- 
ton ſtuff about their waiſt ; the female flaves go in the 


_ ſame manner. Some of theſe live at the farm houſes, 


being married to the ſlaves who work there; while 
thoſe in the city ſell in the markets all kinds of eata- 
bles and dry fruits, ſweetmeats, cakes made of maize 
and caſſava, and ſeveral other things about the ſtreets. 
Thoſe who have children ſucking at their breaſts, ear- 
ry them on their ſhoulders, in order to have their 


arms at liberty; and when the infant is hungry, they 


give them the breaſt either under the arm, or over the 
ſhoulder, without taking them from their backs. This 
will perhaps appear incredible, but their breaſts being 
left to grow without any preſſure on them, often 


hang down to their very waiſt, and are not therefore 


dificult to turn over their ſhoulders for the convenience 

The dreſs of the whites, both men and women, dif- 
fers very little from that worn in Spain. The perſons 
in grand employments wear the ſame habits as in Eu- 
rope; but with this difference, that all their cloaths 


are very light, the waiſtcoat and breeches being of fine 


Bretagne linen, and the coat of ſome other thin ſtuff. 
Wigs are not much worn here; and during our author's 
ſtay, the governor and two or three of the chief officers 
only appeared in them. Neckcloths are alſo uncommon, 
the neck of the ſhirt being adorned with large gold 
buttons, and theſe generally ſuffered to hang looſe. 
On their heads they wear a cap of very fine and white 
linen ; others go entirely bareheaded, having their - 
hair cut from the nape of the neck. Fans are ver 
commonly worn by men, and made of a very thin 
kind of palm, in the form of a creſcent, having a 
ſtick of the ſame wood in the middle. "Thoſe who are 
not of the white claſs, or of any eminent family, wear 
a cloak and a hat flapped ; though ſome mulattos and 
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negroes dreſs like the Spaniards, and great men of 
the country. , : | 
The Spaniſh women wear a kind of petticoat, which 
they call pollera, made of a thin filk, without any 
lining, and on their body a very thin white waiſt- 
coat ; but even this is only worn in what they call 
winter, it being inſupportable in ſummer. They, 
however, always lace in ſuch a manner as to conceal 
their breaſts. When they go abroad, they wear a 
mantelet ; and on the days of precept, they go to maſs 
at three in the morning, in order to diſcharge: that 
duty, and return before the violent heat of the day, 
which begins with the dawn. | 
Women, who are not perfectly of the white claſs, 
wear over their pollera, a taffety petticoat, of any co- 
lour they pleaſe, except black; this is pinked all over, 
to ſhew the other they wear under it. On the head 
is a cap of fine white linen, covered with lace, in the 
ſhape of a mitre, and being well ſtarched, terminates 
forward in a point. This they call panito, and never 
appear abroad without it, and a mantelet on their ſhoul- 
ders. The ladies, and other native whites, uſe this 
as their undreſs, and it greatly becomes them ; for, 
having been uſed to it from'their infancy, they wear 
it with a better air, Inſtead of ſhoes, | they only wear, 
both within and without doors, a kind of ſlippers, 
large enough only to contain the tip of their feet. In 
the houſe their whole exerciſe conſiſts in fitting in their 
hammocks, and ſwinging themſelves for air. This is 
ſo general a cuſtom, that there is not a houſe without 
two or three, according to the number of the family. 
In theſe they paſs the greater part of the day ; and 
often men, as well as women, ſleep in them, without 
minding the inconveniency of not ſtretching the body 
at full length. | „ 
Both ſexes are obſerved to be poſſeſſed of a great 
ſhare of wit and penetration, and alſo of a genius 
proper to excel in all kinds of mechanic arts. - This 
is particularly conſpicuous in thoſe who apply them- 
ſelves to literature, and who, at a tender age, ſhew a 
judgment and perſpicacity, which, in other climates, 
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is attained only by a long ſeries of years and the great- 
eſt application. This happy diſpoſition and perſpicacity, 
continues till they are between twenty and thirty years 
of age, after which they generally decline as faſt as 


they roſe; and frequently before they arrive at that 


age, when they ſhould begin to reap the advantage 


of their ſtudies, a natural indolence checks their far- 


ther progreſs, and they forſake the ſciences, leaving the 
ſurpriſing effects of their capacity imperfect. 


The principal cauſe of the ſhort duration of ſuch 


promiſing beginnings, and of the indolent turn ſo often 
ſeen in theſe * geniuſſes, is doubtleſs the want 
of proper objects for exerciſing their faculties, and the 


ſmall hopes of being preferred to any poſt anſwerable 


to the pains they have taken: for as there is in this 


country neither army nor navy, and the civil employ- 
ments very few, it is not at all ſurpriſing, that the deſ- 


pair of making their fortunes by this method ſhould 


damp their ardor for excelling in the ſciences, and 
plunge them into idleneſs, the ſure forerunner of vice; 
where they loſe the uſe of their reaſon, and ſtifle thoſe 
good principles. which fired them when young and 
uader proper ſubjed ion. The ſame is evident in the, 
mechanic arts, in which they demonſtrate a ſurpriſin 

ſkill in a very little time; but ſoon leave theſe alſo 
imperfect, without attempting to improve on the me- 
thods of their maſters. Nothing indeed is more ſur- 
priſing than the early advances of the mind in this 
country, children of two or three years of age con- 
verſing with a regularity and ſeriouſneſs; that is rarely 
ſeen in Europe at ſix or ſeven, and at an age when they 


can ſcarce ſee the light, are acquainted with all the 


depths of wickedaels, 


The genius of the Americans, being more forward 


than that of the Europeans, many have been willing to 
believe that it alſo ſooner decays ; and that at fixt 


years, or even before, they have out- lived that ſolid 


judgment, penetration, and comprehenſion, ſo general 
among us at that time of life; and it has been ſaid, 
that their genius decays, whilſt that of the Europeans 
is haſtening to its maturity and perſe tion. But this is 

a vul- 
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a vulgar prejudice, con futed by numberleſs inſtances, 
and particularly by the :elebrated father Fr. Benito 
Fey joo in the 6th eſſay of the 4th vol. of his Theatro 
Critico. All who have travelled with any attention 
through theſe countries, have obſerved in the natives 
of all ages a permanent capacity, and uniform bright- 
neſs of intelleQs, if they were not of that wretched 
number who diſorder both their minds and bodies by 
their vices. And, indeed, one often fees here perſons 
of eminent prudence and extenſive talents, both in the 
ſpeculative and practical ſciences, and who retain them, 
in all their vigour, to a very advanced a 
Charity is a virtue, in which- all the inhabitants of 
Carthagena, without exception, may be ſaid particularly 
to excel; and did they not liberally exert it towards 
European ftrangers, who generally come hither as they 
phraſe it, to ſeek their fortune, they would often periſh 
with ſickneſs and poverty. This appears a ſub. 
ject of ſuch importance, tho? well known to all who 
have viſited this part of the world, that a word or two 
muſt be added on it, in order to undeceive thoſe who, 
not contented with perhaps a competent eſtate in 
their own country, imagine that it"1s only ſetting their 
foot in the Indies, and theit fortune is made. . 
Thoſe who on board of the galleons are called Puli - 
zones, as being men without employment, ſtock, or 
recommendation; who leaving their country as fugi- 
tives, and, without licence from the officers, come to 
ſeek their fortune in a country, where they are utterly 
unknown; and therefore, after traverſing the ftreets 
till they have nothing left to procure them lodging or 
food, are-reduced to have recourſe to the laſt extremity, 
the Franciſcan hoſpital, where they receive not in a quan- 
tity ſufficient to ſatisfy hunger, but barely to keep them 
alive, a kind of pap made of caſſava, which, as the 
natives themſelves will not eat it, the taſte, to wretched 
mortals never uſed to ſuch food, may be eaſily conceiv- 
ed. As this is their food, ſo their lodging is the en- 
trance of the ſquares, and the portico's of churches, 
till their good fortune throws them in the way of hir- 
_ Ing themſelves to ſome trader going up the country, 
i N and 
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and who wants a ſervant : for the city merchants, 
ſtanding in no need of them, ſhew no great counte- 
nance to theſe adventurers, as they may very juſtly be 


called. Affected by the difference of the climate, ag- 


gravated by bad food, dejected and tortured by the en- 
tire diſappointment. of their romantic hopes, they fall 
into a thouſand evils, which cannot well be repreſented, 


and among others, that diſtemper called at Carthagena, 
Chapelanada, or the diſtemper of the Chapitones, 


without any other ſuccour to fly to than Divine Provi- 
dence ; for none find admittance into the hoſpital of St. 
Juan de Dios, but thoſe who are able to pay, and con- 


ſequently- poverty becomes an abſolute exclufion. 


Now it is that the charity of theſe people becomes con- 
ſpicuous. The Negro and Mulatto free women, mov- 
ed at their deplorable condition, carry them to their 
houſes, and nurſe them with the greateſt care and. af- 
fection. If any one die, they bury him by the charity 
they procure, and even cauſe maſſes to be ſaid for him. 
The general iſſue of this endearing benevolence is, that 
the Chapitone, on his recovery, during the fervour of 


his gratitude, marries. either his negro or mulatto be- 


nefactreſs, or one of her daughters; and thus he is ſet+ 


tled, but much more wretchedly than he could have 


been in his own country, tho' he had only his labour 
to ſubſiſt on. A 


The diſintereſtedneſs of theſe people is ſuch, that 


their compaſſion towards the Chapetones muſt, not be 
imputed to the hopes of producing a marriage, it being 
very common for them to refuſe their offers with re- 
gard to themſelves or their daughters, that their miſery 
may not be perpetual, but endeavour to find them a 


maſter, whom they may attend up the country, to Santa 
Fe, Popayan, Quito, and Peru, whither their inclina- 


tion or the faireſt proſpects lead them. | 

Thoſe who remain in the city, whether bound by 
one of the above marriages, or, which is but too 
common, are in another very dangerous to their. 
future happineſs, turn watermen and labourers, or 


ſuch like mean occupations : in all which they are ſo 


harraſſed with labour, and their wages ſo ſmall, that 
| _ 
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their condition in their own country muſt have been 
miſerable indeed, if they have not reaſon to regret 
their quitting it. And the height of their enjoyment» 
after toiling all day and part of the night, is to re- 
gale themſelves with ſome bananas, a cake of maize, 
or caſava, which ſerves for bread, and a ſlice of caſa- 
Jo, or huyg beef; without ever taſting any wheat 
bread during the whole year. 

Others, and not a few, equally unfortunate with the 


former, retire to ſome ſmall farm-houſe, where in a 


bujio, or ſtraw hut, they live little different from 


| beaſts, cultivating, in a very ſmall ſpot, ſuch vege- 


tables as are at hand, and ſubſiſting on the ſale of 
them. | 


pa 
What has been obſerved with regard to the Negro 


and Mulatto women, and which may alſo be extend- 


ed to the other caſts, is, as to the charitable part, 


applicable to all the women in general; who, in every 


tribe, are of a very mild and amiable diſpoſition, and 


from their natural ſoftneſs and ſympathy excel the 


men in the practice of that chriſtian virtue. 
Among the reigning cuſtoms here, ſome are very 
different from thoſe of Spain, or the moſt. known 


parts of Europe. The principal of theſe are the uſe 


of brandy; cacao, honey, ſweetmeats, and ſmoaking 
tobacco, which ſhall be taken notice of in their pro- 
per places. 1 RE, 

The uſe of brandy is ſo common, that the moſt re- 
gular and ſober perſons never omit drinking a glaſs 


of it every morning about eleven o'clock, alledging 


that this ſpirit ſtrengthens the ſtomach, weakened by 


copious and conſtant perſpiration, and ſharpens the 


appetite, Hater las once, to do the eleven, that is 
to driak a glaſs of brandy, is the common phraſe. 
This cuſtom, not eſteemed pernicious by theſe people 
when uſed with moderation, has degenerated into 
vice ; many being ſo fond of it, that during the whole 
day, they do nothing but hacer las once. © Perſons of 
diſtinction uſe Spamiſh brandy, but the lower claſs 
and negroes very contentedly take up with that of the 
country, extracted from the juice of the ſugar 1 and 

thence 
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thence called cane brandy, of which ſort the conſump- 
tion is much the greateſt. 

Chocolate, here known only by the name of cacao, 
is ſo common, that there is not a.negro ſlave but con- 
ſtantly allows himſelf a regale of it after breakfaſt ; 
and the negro women ſel] it ready made about the 
ſtreets, at the rate of a quarter of a real (about five 
farthings ſterling) for a diſh. This is however ſo far 
from being all cacao, that the principal ingredient is 
maize; but that uſed by the better ſort is neat, and 
worked as in Spain. This they conſtantly repeat an 
hour after dinner, but never uſe it faſting, or with- 
out eating ſomething with it. TT 


They alfo make great uſe of ſweetmeats and honey ; 
never ſo much as drinking a glaſs of water without 
previouſly eating fome ſweetmeats. Honey is often 
preferred as the ſweeter, to conſerves or other ſweet- 
meats, either wet or dry. Their ſweetmeats are eaten 
with wheat bread, which they uſe only with theſe 
pa chocolate; the honey they ſpread on caſava 
cakes. 

The paſſion for ſmoaking is no leſs univerſal, pre- 
vailing among perſons of all ranks in both ſexes. The 


ladies and other white women ſmoak only in their hou- 


a decency not obſerved either by the women of the 
other caſts, nor by the men in general, who regard 
neither time nor place, The manner of uſing it is, 


by ſlender rolls compoſed of the leaves of that plant; 


and the women have a particular method of inhalin 

the ſmoak., They put the lighted part of the roll in- 
to their mouths, and there continue it a long time, 
without its being quenched, or the fire incommoding 
them. A compliment paid to thoſe for whom they 
proteſs an intimacy and eſteem, is to light their to- 
bacco for them, and to hand them around to thoſe 
who viſit them. To refuſe the offer would be a mark 
of rudeneſs not eaſily digeſted, and accordingly they 
are very cautious of paying this compliment to any 
but thoſe whom they previouily know to be uſed to 


tobacco. This cuſtom the ladies learn in their infan- 


cy, and doubtleſs from their nurſes, who are negro 
| ſlaves. 
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ſlaves. It is ſo common among perſons of rank, that 


partment where the corpſe lies, and having approach. 


thoſe who come from Europe eaſily join in it, eſpeci- 
ally if they intend to make any conſiderable ſtay in 
the country. 7 h | 

One of the moſt favourable amuſements of the na- 


tives here is a ball, or fandango, after the manner 
of the country. And theſe are the diſtinguiſhed re- 


joicings on feſtivals and remarkable days. But while 
the galleons, guarda-coſtas, or other Spaniſh ſhips are 
here, they are moſt common, and at the ſame time 
conducted with the leaſt order ; the crews of the ſhips 


forcing themſelves into their ball- rooms. Theſe di- 
verſions, in houſes of diſtinction, are conducted in a 


very regular manner; they open with Spaniſh dances, 
and are ſucceeded by thoſe of the country, which are 


not without ſpirit and gracefulneſs. Theſe are ac- 
companied with ſinging, and the parties rarely break 


up before day- light. | . 
The fandangos, or balls of the populace, conſiſt 
principally in drinking brandy and wine, intermixed 


with indecent and ſcandalous motions and geſtures; 


and theſe continual rounds of drinking ſoon give rife 
to quarrels, which often bring on misfortunes. When 
any ſtrangers of rank viſit the city, they are generally 


at the expence of theſe balls; and as the entrance is 


free to all, and no want of liquor, they need give 
themſelves no concern about the want of company. 
Their burials and mournings are alſo ne 


ſingular, as in this particular they endeavour to diſ- 


play their grandeur and dignity, too often at the ex- 
pence of their tranquility, If the deceaſed be a per- 
ſon of condition, his body is placed on a pompous 
catafalco, erected on the principal apartment of the 


houſe, amidſt a blaze of tapers. In this manner tha. 


corpſe lies twenty-four hours or longer, for the ac- 
juaintance of the family to viſit it at all hours; and 
likewiſe the lower claſs of women, among whom it is 
a cuſtom to come and lament the deceafed. | 
Thoſe women, who are generally dreſſed in black, 
come in the evening, or during the night into the a- 
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edit, they throw themſelves on their knees, and then 


riſe and extend their arms as to embrace it, after 
which they begin their lamentations, in a doleful 
tone, mixed with horrid cries, which always conclude 
with the name of the deceaſed ; afterwards they begin, 
in the ſame diſagreeable vociferations his hiſtory, re- 
hearſing all his good and bad qualities, not even o- 


mitting his amours of any kind, and in fo eircumſtan- 


tial a narrative, that a general confeſſion can hardly be 


more particular; till at length, quite ſpent, they 


withdraw to. a corner of the apartment ſtored with 
brandy and wine, on which they never fail plentifully 
to regale themſelves. No fooner are theſe departed 
from the body than others ſucceed, till all the women 
have taken their turn. The ſame afterwards is re- 
peated by the ſervants, ſlaves, and acquaintance of the 
family, which continues without- intermiſſion, durin 
the remainder of the night; whence may eaſily be 
imagined the confuſion end noiſe occaſioned by this 
doleful vociferous ceremony. Wee 

The funeral alſo is accompanied with the like noiſy 
lamentations, and even after the corpſe is depoſited in 


the grave, the mourning is continued in the houſe for 
nine days, during which time the pacientes, or mourn= 


ers, whether men or women, never ſtir from the apart- 
ment, where they receive the peſanes, or compliments 
of condolance. During nine nights from ſun- ſet to 
ſun-rifing, they are attended by their relations and in- 
timate acquaintances; and it may be truly ſaid of them, 
that they are all ſincerely ſorrowful; the mourners for 
the loſs of the deceaſed, and the viſitors from the un- 
eaſineſs and fatigue of ſo uncomfortable an attendance. 

The French mathematicians arrived at Carthagena on 


the fixteenth of November, 1735, where they were 


joined by the Spaniſh artiſts; aud on the 24th they all 
embarked on board a French frigate for Porto-bello. 

The paſſage was very ſhort and pleaſant; fo that on 
the 2gth of the ſame month they came to an anchor in 


| Porto-bello harbour. 


The town of St. Philip de Porto-bello, according to 
their obſervations, ſtands in 9 deg. 324 min. 35 ſeconds 
. 5 15 | north 
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north latitude ; and by the obſervations of father Feu. 
illee, in the longitude of 82 deg. 10 min. W. from the 
meridian of Paris. This harbour was diſcovered on 
the ſecond of November 1502 by Chriſtopher Colum- 
bus, who was ſo charmed with its extent, depth, and 


ſecurity, that he gave it the name of Porto Bello, or the 


fine harbour. 5 ; 

Porto Bello was taken and plundered by Sir John 
Morgan, a famous Engliſh adventurer, who infeſted 
thoſe ſeas ; but, in conſideration of a ranſom, he ſpared 
both the forts and houſes. 5 | 
The town ftands near the ſea, on the declivity of a 
mountain ſurrounding the whole harbour. Many of the 
houſes are built with wood, but in ſome, the firſt tory 
is of ſtone, and the remainder of wood. They are 
about 13d in number, and moſt of them large and ſpa- 
cious. It is under the juriſdiction of a governor, with 
the title of lieutenant-general, under the prefident of 
Panama. . = HS 

It conſiſts of one principal ftreet, extending along 
the ſtrand, with other ſmaller crofling it, and running 
from the declivity of the mountain to the ſhore, toge- 
ther with ſome lanes, in the ſame direction with the 
principal ſtreet, where the ground will admit of it. 
Here are two large ſquares, one oppoſite to the cuſtom- 
. houſe, which is built of ſtone, contiguous to the quay ; 
the other faces the great church, which is alſo of ſtone, 


large, and decently ornamented, conſidering the ſmall. 


neſs of the place, | ok 
Here are alſo two other churches, one called Nueſtra 
Signora de la Merced, with a convent of the ſame order, 
the other St. Juan de Dios, which, though it bears 
the title of an hoſpital, and was founded as ſuch, is 
very far from being ſo in reality. The church of la 
Merced is of ſtone, but very mean, and ruinous; the 

convent is alſo decayed. Py 
The hoſpital of St. Juan de Dios is only a ſmall 
building, and not in better condition than that of 1a 
Merced. Its whole community conſiſts of a prior, 
chaplain, and another religious; and the apartment in- 
tended for the reception of patients conſiſts ok no- 
| thing 
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nothing more than a ſingle chamber open to the roof, 
without beds or other neceſſaries. Nor are any ad- 
mitted but ſuch as are able to pay for their treatment 
and diet: It is therefore of no advantage to the poor 
of the place, but ſerves for lodging the ſick belonging 


to the men of war which come hither, being provided . 


with neceſſaries from the ſhips, and attended by their 


reſpective ſurgeons, lodging room being the only 


thing afforded by this nominal hoſpital. _ 
At the eaſt end of the town is a quarter called 


Guinea, becauſe there all the negroes of both ſexes, 


whether ſlaves or free, have their habitations. 'This 
quarter is very much crouded when the galleons are in 
the harbour, moſt of the inhabitants of the town en- 
tirely quitting their houſes at that ſeaſon, for the ad- 
vantage of letting them, while others content them- 
ſelves with a ſmall part, in order to make money of 
the reſt. The Mulattoes and other poor families alſo 


remove, either to Guinea, or to cottages erected near 
it. Great number of artificers from Panama likewiſe, 


who flock to Porto Bello to work at their reſpective 
callings, lodge in this quarter for cheapneſs. 

In a large tract between the town and Gloria caftle, 
barracks are erected, and principally filled with the 


ſhips crews ; who keep ſtalls of ſweetmeats, and other 


kind of eatables, brought from Spain. But after the 
concluſion of the fair, when the ſhips are failed, all 
thoſe buildings are taken down, and the town returns 
to its former tranquility and emptineſs, - 11 8 

The harbour of Porto Bello is extremely commo- 
dious for all forts of ſhips or veſſels; and, though its 
entrance is very wide, it is well defended by fort St. 
Philip de todo Fierro. It ſtands on the north point of 
the entrance, which is about ſix hundred fathoms, 
or ſomething leſs than the fourth part of a league 
broad; but the ſouth fide being full of rifes of rocks, 


extending to ſome diſtauce from the ſhore, a ſhip is 
obliged to ſtand to the north, through the deepeſt part 


of the channel, which lies in the middle of the en- 
trance, and thus continues in a ſtraight direction, hay- 
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ing nine, ten, or fifteen fathom water, and a bottom of 


clayey mud wixed with chalk and ſand. 


On the ſouth fide of the harbour, and oppoſite to 


the anchoring place, is a large caſtle, called Santa Ja- 
go de la Gloria, to the eaſt of which, at the diſtance 
of about an hundred fathoms, begins the town, hav- 
ing before it a point of land projecting into the har- 
bour. On this point ſtood a ſmall fort called St je- 
rom, within ten toiſes of the houſes. All theſe were 
demoliſhed by admiral Vernon, who in 1739 made 
himſelf maſter of this port. 5 
North weſt of the town is a little bay, called la Cal. 
dera, or the kettle, having four fathomand a half wa- 
ter; and is a very proper place for careening ſhips 
and veſſels, as beſides its depth, it is perfectly gefend. 
ed from all winds. 5 
North: eaſt of the town 1s the mouth of a river called 
Caſcajal, which affords no freſh water within a quarter 
of a league or upwards from its mouth: alligators are 
often ſeen in this river. 5 
Among the mountains which ſurround the whole 
harbour of Porto Bello, beginning from St. Philip de 
todo Fierro, or the Iron Caſtle, and without any de- 
creaſe of height, extends to the oppoſite point, one is 
particularly remarkable by its ſuperior altitude, as if 
deſigned for the barometer of the country, by fore- 
telling every change of weather. This mountain, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Capiro, ſtands at the utmoſt 
extremity of the harbour, in the road to Panama, Its 
top is always covered with clouds of a [denſity and 
darkneſs ſeldom ſeen in this atmoſphere ; and from 
theſe, which are called the capillo, or cap, bas poſſibly 
been corruptly formed the name of Monte Capiro. 
When theſe clouds thicken, increaſe their blackneſs, 


and fink below their uſual ſtation, its a ſure fign of a 


tempeſt : while, on the other hand, their clearneſs 
and aſcent, as certainly indicate the approach of fair 
weather. It muſt however be remembered, that theſe 
changes are very frequent, and almoſt inſtantaneous. 
It is alfo ſeldom that the ſummit is ever obſerved — 
18 . 


from clouds, and when this does happen, it 1s only, as 
it were in milang 27 19! 132 e 

The juriſdiction of the lieutenant- general governor 
of Porto Bello, is limited to the town and the forts ; the 
neighbouring country, over which it might be extend- 
= ed, being full of mountains, covered with impenetrable 
foreſts, except a few valleys, in which are thinly ſcat 
tered ſome ſmall farms or haciendas ; the nature of the 


n country not admitting of any farther improvements. 
0 The inclemency of the climate of Porto Bello is 
ſufficiently known all over Europe. Not only the 
U. ſtrangers who come thither are affected by it, but even 
* the natives themſelves ſuffer in various manners. It 
ps deſtroys the vigour of-nature, and often untimely cuts 
* the thread of life. It is a current opinion, that for- 
| merly, and even not above twenty years ſince, par- 
ed turition. was here ſo dangerous, that it was ſeldom any 
er women did not die in child-bed. As ſoon therefore as 
re they had advanced three or four months in their preg- 


nancy they were ſent to Panama, where they continued 
till the danger of their delivery was paſt. A few, in- 
deed, had the firmneſs to wait their deſtiny in their 
own houſes ; but much the greater number thought it 
moſt adviſeable to undertake the journey, troubleſome 
as it was, than to run ſo great a hazard of their lives. 
The exceſſive love which a lady of this town had for 
her huſband, blended with a dread that he would for- 
get her during her abſence, his employment not per- 
mitting him to accompany her to Panama, determined 
her to ſet the firſt example of acting contrary! to this 
general cuſtom. The reaſons for her fear was ſufficient 
to juſtify her reſolution to run the riſk- of a probable 
danger, in order to avoid an evil which ſhe-knew to 
be certain, and muſt have imbittered the whole remain-. 
der of her life. The event was happy; ſhe was de- 


ample of a lady of her rank did not fail of inſpiring 
others with the like courage, though not founded on 
the ſame reaſons; till by degrees, the dread which 
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livered, and recovered her former health; and the ex- | 


former melancholy caſes had impreſſed on the mind, | 
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and gave occaſion to this climate's being conſidered as 
Fatal to pregnant woman, was entirely diſperſed. 
Another opinion equally ſtrange, is, that the animals 
from other climates, on their being brought to Ports 
Bello, ceaſe to procreate. The inhabitants bring in- 
ſtances of hens brought from Panama or Carthagena, 
Which immediately on their arrival grew barren, and 
laid no more eggs; and even at this very, time, the 
horned cattle, ſent.from Panama, after they have been 
Here. a ſmall time, loſs-their fleſh in ſuch-a manner as 
not to be eatable ; tho? they do not want for plenty of 
d paſture. It is certain that there are no horſes or 
aſſes bred here, which tends to confirm the opinion that 
this climate checks the generation of creatures pro- 
duced in a more benign or leſs noxious air: However, 
not to rely on the common opinion, inquiry was made of 
ſome intelligent perſons, who differed. but very little 
from the vulgar, and even confirmed what they aſſert- 
ed, by many known facts, and experiments performed 
by themſelves. | | 
I The liquor in Mr. Reamur's thermometer, on the 
4th of December 173 7 at ſix on the morning, ſtood at 
3021, and at noon roſe. to 13. 

The heat here is exceſſive, being augmented by the 
ſituation. of the town, which is ſurrpunded with high 
mountains, without any interval for the winds, where- 
by it might be, refreſhed. The trees on theſe moun- 
tains ſtand ſo thick as to intercept the rays of the ſun; 
and conſequently hiader them from drying the earth 
under their branches; hence copious exhalations, 
which form large clouds, and precipitate in violent tor- 
rents of rain; but theſe are no ſooner over, than the 
ſun breaks forth afreſh, and ſhines with his former 
ſplendor ; though ſcarce has the activity of his rays 
dried che - ſurface of the ground, not covered by the 
trees, than the atmoſphere is again clouded. by another 
collection of thick vapours, and the ſun again con- 
cealed; and in this manner it continues during the 
hole day: the night is alſo ſubject to the like viciſ- 

ſitudes, but without the leaſt dimination of - the heat 
I either, if 

Theſe 
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Theſe torrents of rain, which by their ſaddenneſs and 
Impetuoſity ſeem to threaten a ſecond deluge, are ac- 
companied with ſuch tempeſts of thunder and lighten- 
ing, as muſt daunt the moſt reſolute, and this dread- 
ful noiſe is prolonged by repercuſſions from the ca- 
verns of the mountains, like the exploſion of a cannon, 
the Tumbling of which is heard for a minute after, 
To this may be added the howlings and fhrieks of the 
multitudes of monkeys of all kinds which live in the 
Foreſts of the mountains, and which-are never louder, 
than when a man of war fires the morning and evening 


un, tho? they are fo much uſed to it. 


This continual inclemency, added to the fatigue of 
the ſeamen in unloading the ſhips, carrying the goods 
on ſhore in barges, and afterwards drawing them along 


on ledges, cauſe a very profuſe tranſpitation, and con- 


ſequently render them weak and faintz and they, in 
order to recruit their ſpirits, have recourſe to bran- 
dy, of which there is, on theſe occafions, an incre- 
dible conſumption. The exceſſive labour, immoderate 
drink, and the inclemency and unhealthfulneſs of the 
climate, muſt jointly deſtroy the beſt conſtitutions, and 
produce thoſe deleterious diſeaſes ſo common in this 


country. They may well be termed deleterious, for 


the ſymptoms of all are fatal, the patients being too 
much attenuated to make any effectual reſiſtance; and 


Hence epidemic and mortal diſtempers are here ſo very 


common. 4 

But it is not the ſeamen alone who are ſubject to 
theſe diſeaſes, others who are ſtrangers to the ſeas, and 
not concerned in the fatigues, are alſo attacked by 
them; and, conſequently, is a ſufficient demonſtration 
that the other two are only collateral, though they 
tend both to ſpread and inflame the diſtemper; it be- 
ing evident that when the fluids are diſpoſed to receive 
the ſeeds of the diſtemper, its progreſs is more rapid, 
and its attacks more violent. On ſome occaſions, phy ſi- 
Clans have been ſent for from Carthagena, as being ſup- 
poſed to be better acquainted with the propereſt methods 
of curing the diſtempers of this country, and conſe- 
quently more able to recover the ſeamen z but expe- 
| \ M9 rience 
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rience has ſhewn, that this intention has been ſo little 
anſwered, that the galleons or other European ſhips, 
which ſtay any time here, ſeldom leave it, without 
burying half, or at leaſt one third of their men; and 
hence this city has with too much reaſon been termed 
the grave of the Spaniards; but it may with much 
greater propriety be applied to thoſe of other nations 
. whoviſit it. This remark was ſufficiently confirmed 
by the havock made among the Engliſh, when a fleet 
of that nation, in the year 1726, appeared before the 
port, with a view of making themſelves maſters of the 
treaſure broughtthitner from all parts to the fair, held 
at thearrival of the galleons, which, at that time, by 
the death of the marquis Grillo, were commanded by 
don Franciſco Cornejo, one of thoſe great officers whoſe 
conduct and reſolution have done honour to the navy 
of Spain. He ordered the ſhips under his command 
to be moored in a line within the harbour; and erect- 
ed on the entrance a battery, the care of which he 
committed to the officers of the ſhips 3 or rather, in- 
deed, ſuperintended it himſelf, omitting no precaution, 
but viſited every part in perſon. Theſe preparatives 
ſtruck ſuch a conſternation into the Engliſh fleet, tho? 
of conſiderable force, that, inſtead of making any at- 
tempt, formed only a blockade, depending on being 
ſupplied with proviſions from Carthagena, and that 
famine would at length oblige the Spaniards to give 
up what they at firſt intended to acquire by force ; and 
when the admiral thought himſelf near the point of 
obtaining his ends, the inclemency of the ſeaſon de- 
clared itſelf among his ſhips companies, ſweeping 
away ſuch numbers, that within a ſhort time he was 
obliged to return to Jamaica, with the loſs of above 
half. his people. . 0 
But notwithſtanding the known inclemency of the 
climate of Porto Bello, and its general fatality to the 
Europeans, the ſquadron of 1730 enjoyed there a 
good ſtate of health, though the fatigues and irregu- 
larities among the ſeamen were the. ſame: nor was 
there any perceivable change in the air. This happy 
fingularity was attributed to the ſtay of the ſquadron 
#4 3 | - at 
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at Carthagena, where they paſſed the time of the epi- 
demia, by which their conſtitutions were better adapt- 
ed to this climate ; and hence it appears, that the prin- 
cipal cauſe of thoſe diſtempers flows from the conſti- 
tutions of the Europeans not being uſed to it; and 
thus they either die or become habituated to it, like the 
natives, Creoles, and other inhabitants. 
The number of the inhabitants of Porto Bello, by 
reaſon of its ſmallneſs, and the inclemency of its cli- 


mate, is very inconſiderable, and the greateſt part of 


theſe are negroes and mulattoes, there being ſcarce 
thirty white families; for all who by commerce or 
their eſtates are in eaſy circumſtances, remove to 
Panama, ſo that thoſe only ſlay at Porto Bello whoſe 
employment oblige them to it; as the governor. 
or lieutenant- general, the commanders of the forts, 
the civil officers of the crown, the officers and ſoldiers 
of the garriſons, the alcaldes, and the town-clerk., _ 

The inhabitants of Porto Bello greatly reſemble 

thoſe of Carthagena in their manners and cuſtoms, 
except in freedom and generofity, thoſe around Porto 
Bello being accuſed of avarice; a vice indeed, natural 
to all the inhabitants of theſe countries. 

Proviſions are ſcarce at Porto Bello, and conſe- 
quently dear, particularly during the time of the gal- 
leons and the fair, when there is a neceſlity for a ſup- 
ply from Carthagena and Panzma, From the former 
are brought maize, rice, caſava, hogs, . poultry, and. 
roots; and from the latter, cattle. The only thing 
in plenty here is fiſh, of which there is a great variety 
and very good. It alſo abounds in {ugar-canes, {0 
that the chacaras, or farm-houles, if indeed they de- 
ſerve that name, are built of them. They have alſs 
ſugar-Works, where ſugar, MOSES, and rum, are 
made. 

Freſh water pours down in ſtreams from the moun- 
tains, ſome runnin g without the town, and others croſ- 
ing it. Theſe waters are very light and digeſtive, 
and, in thoſe who are uſed to them, good to create an 
appetite ; qualities which, in other countries, would 
be very valuable, are here pernicious, This country 
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ſeems ſo curſed by nature, that what is in itſelf good, 


becomes here deſtructive. For doubtleſs this water 


is too fine and active for the ſtomachs of the inha- 


bitants ; and thus produces dyſenteries, the laſt ſtage 


of all other diſtempers, and which the patient very 
ſeldom ſurvives. The rivulets, in their deſcent 


from the mountains, form little reſevoirs or ponds, 


whole coolneſs is increaſed by the ſhade of the trees, 
and in theſe all the inhabitants of the town bathe 
themſelves conſtantly every day at eleven in the morn- 
ing; and the Europeans fail not to follow an exam- 
ſo pleaſant and conducive to health. 
As the forefts almoſt border on the houſes of the 
20wn, the tigers often make incurſions into the ſtreets 


during the night, carrying off fowls, dogs, and other 


domeſtic creatures; and ſometimes even boys have 


Fallen a prey to them ; and it is certain that ravenous 


beaſts, which provide themſelves with food in this 
manner, are afterwards known to deſpiſe what the 


Forefts afford, and that, after taſting human fleſh, ſlight 


that of beaſts. Beſides the ſnares uſually laid for 
them, the negroes and mulattoes, who fell wood in 


the foreſts of the mountains, are very dexterous in en- 
countering the tiger; and ſome even on account of the 


fender reward, ſeek them in their retreats, The arms 
in this onſet, ſeemingly ſo dangerous, are only a lance. 
of two or three yards in length, made of a very ſtrong 


wood, with the paint of the ſame hardened in the fire; 
and a kind of cimeter about three quarters of a yard in 


length. Thus armed they flay till the creature makes 
an aſſault on the left arm, which holds the lance, and 


is wrapped up in a ſhort cloak of bays. Sometimes 


the tiger, aware of the danger, ſeems to decline the 
combat; but his antagoniſt provokes him with a ſlight 
touch of the lanee, in order, while he is defending him- 
Telf, to ſtrike a ſure blow); for as ſoon as the creature 


feels the lance, he graſps it with one of his paws, and 


with the other ftrikes at the arm which holds it. Then 
it is that the perſon nimbly aims a blow with his cime- 
ter, which he kept concealed in the other hand, and 
hamſtrings the tiger, which immediately draws back 

erraged, 
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enraged, but returns to the charge; whien receiving a 
other ſuch ſtroke, is totally Yeprived of his moſt dan= 
gerous weapons, and rendered incapable of moving. 
After which the perſon kills him at his leiſure, A 
ſtripping off his kin, cutting off the head, and;the fore 
and hind feet, returns to the town, diſplaying thoſe as 
the trophies of his victory, © 
Among the great variety of animals in this country, 
one of the moſt remarkable is the Perico Ligero, or 
nimble Peter, an ironical name given it on account of 
its extreme fluggiſhneſs and ffoth. It reſembles 2 
middling monkey in ſhape, but of a wretched ap- 
pearance, the ſkin of it being of a greyiſh brown, and 
all over corrugated, and the legs and feet without an 
hair, He is Fo lumpiſh as not to fland in need of ei- 
ther chain or hutch, for he never ftirs till compelled 
by hunger; and ſhews no manner of apprehenſion ei- 
ther of men or wild beaſts. When he moves, every 
effort is attended with ſuch a plaintive, and at the 
ſame time ſo diſagreeable a cry, as at once produces 
pity and difguſt ; and this even in the flighteſt mo- 
tion of the head, legs, or feet; proceeding probably 
from a general contraction of the muſcles and nerves 
of his body, which puts him to an extreme pain when 
he endeavours to move them. In this difagreeable cry 
conſiſts his whole defence; for, it being natural tos 
him to fly at the firſt hoſtile approach of any beaſt, he 
makes at every motion ſuch howlings as are even in- 
fupportable to his purſuer, who ſoon quits him, and 
even flies beyond the hearing. of his horrid noiſe. Nor 
is it only during the time he is in motion that he 
makes theſe cries ; he repeats them while he reſts him 
felf, continuing a long time motionleſs before he takes 
another march.. The food of this creature 1s gene- 
rally wild fruits, and when he can find none on the 
ground, looks out for a tree well loaded, which with 
a great deal of pains he climbs; and in order to ſave 
himſelf ſuch another toilſome aſcent, plucks off all the 
fruit, throwing them on the ground ; and to avoid the 
pain of deſcending the tree, forms himſelf into a ball, 
and drops from the branches. At the foot of this tree 
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e continues till all the fruit are conſumed, never ſtir- 
Ting till hunger forces him to ſeek again for food. 
. Serpents here are very numerous, and very deſtruc- 
tive. Toads alſo ſwarm, not only in the damp and 
marſhy places, as in other countries, but even in the 
ſtreets, courts of houſes, and all open places in ge- 
neral. The amazing numbers of theſe reptiles,. and 
their appearance after the leaſt ſhower, has induced 
ſome to imagine, that every drop of water becomes a 
toad ; and though they alledge, as a proof, the ex- 
traordinary. increaſe of them on the ſmalleſt ſhower, 
their opinion does not ſeem well founded. It is evi- 
dent that theſe reptiles abound both in the foreſts. and 
neighbouring rivers, and even in the town itſelf, and 
Produce a prodigious quantity of animalculz, from 
whence, according to the beſt naturaliſts, theſe rep- 
tiles are formed. Theſe animalculz either riſe in the 
vapours, which form the rains, and falling. together 
with it on the ground, which is extremely heated by 
the rays of the ſun, or being already depoſited in it by 
the toads, grow, and become animated, in no leſs 
numbers than were formerly ſeen in Europe. But 
ſome of them which appear after rains being ſo large 
as to meaſure fix inches in length, they cannot be 
imagined the effect of an inſtantaneous production. 
It is therefore reaſonable to think, that this part of 
the country being remarkably moiſt, is very well 
adapted to nouriſh the breed of theſe creatures, which 
love watery places; and therefore avoid theſe parts of 
the grounds expoſed to the rays of the ſun, ſeeking 
others where the earth is ſoft, and there form them- 
ſelves cavities in the ground to enjoy the moiſture ; 
and as the ſurface over them is generally dry, the 
toads are not perceived ; but no ſooner does it begin 
to rain, than they leave their retreats to come at the 
© water, which is their ſupreme delight, and thus fill 
the ſtreets and open places. Hence the vulgar opi- 
nion had its riſe, that the drops of rain were tranſ. 
formed into toads. When it has rained in the night, 
the ſtreets and ſquares in the morning ſeem paved with 
theſe reptiles ; ſo that you cannot ſtep without tread- 
| | ing 
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ing on them, which ſometimes is productive of trou- 


bleſome bites ; for beſides their poiſon, they are large 
enough for their teeth to be ſeverely felt. At the 
ſame time, there are ſuch numbers of them, that no- 


thing can be imagined more diſmal than their croak£ 
ings, during the night, in all parts of the town, 
| woods, and caverns of the mountains. . | 


The town of Porto Bello, ſo thinly inhabited by 
reaſon of its noxious air, the ſcarcity of proviſions, 
and the batrenneſs of its ſoil, becomes, at the time of 
the galleons, one of the moſt populous places in all 
South America. Its ſituation on the iſthmus, betwixt 
the ſouth and north ſea, the goodneſs of its harbour, 
and its ſmall diſtance from Panama, have given it the 
preference for the rendezvous of the joint commerce 
of Spain and Peru at its fair, | = 
On advice being received at Carthagena, that the 
Peru fleet had unloaded at Panama, the galleons make 


| the beſt of their way to Porto Bello, in order to avoid 


the diſtempers which have their ſource from idleneſs. 


The concourſe of people on this occaſion is ſuch, as 


to raiſe the rent of lodgings to an exceſſive degree; a 
middling chamber, with a cloſet, lets, during the 
fair, for a thouſand crowns, and ſome large houles for 
four, five, or fix thouſand. 3 

As ſoon as the ſhips are moored, in the harbour, a 
ſquare tent covered with the ſhip's ſails is erected for 
receiving the cargo; at the landing of which the pro- 
prietors of the goods are preſent, in order to claim 


their own bails. Theſe are drawn on fledges to their 


reſpective places by the crew of every ſhip. | 

While the ſeamen and European traders are thus 
employed, the land 1s covered with droves of mules 
from Panama, loaded with cheſts. of gold and filver 
on account of the merchants of Peru. Some unload 
them at the exchange, others in the middle of the 
ſquare ; yet, notwithſtanding all this hurry and con- 
fuſion, no theft, loſs, or diſturbance, is ever known. 
He who has ſeen Porto Bello at other times, ſolitary, 
poor, and a perpetual filence reigning every where, 
the harbour quite empty, * every place wearing a 
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_ melancholy aſpe&, muſt be filled with aſtoniſhment at 
he ſudden change, to ſee the buſtling multitudes, 
every houſe crowded, the ſquare and ftreets encum- 
bered with bails, and cheſts of gold and filver, and 
Ahe harbour full of fhips and veſſels. In ſhort, he 
will ſee a ſpot, at other times deteſted for its delete- 
rious qualities, become the ſtaple of the riches of the 
old and new world, and the ſcene of one of the moſt 
conſiderable branches of commerce in the whole earth. 
Soon after the Spaniſh and French mathematicians 
arrived at Porto Bello, they fent advice of it to the 
preſident of Panama, requeſting him to ſend fome of 
the veſſels uſed in the pation of the river Chagre 
to carry them to Panama, as their inſtruments ren- 
dered it impoſſible for them to travel through the nar- 
row craggy roads leading from Porto Bello to that 
eity. He readily complied with their requeſt, and 
immediately diſpatched two veffels to Porto Bello, on 
board which they all embarked on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, and rowed out of Porto Bello harbour; but the 
eaſterly winds ſetting in, at nine in the e . they 
ot under ſail, and at four in the evening landed at 
* cuſtom-houſe, built at the mouth of the river 
Chagre. | 1 5 
On the 24th they endeavoured to row up the river z 
but the force of their oars was too weak to ftem the 
Eurrent, ſo that they were obliged to fet the veſſels 
along with poles. At a quarter after one in the af- 
ternoon, they meaſured the velocity of the current, 
and found it to be ſomething more than ten fathoms in 
forty feconds and a half. In this flow toilſome man- 
ner they proceeded till the 27th, at eleven in the 
morning, when they arrived at Cruces, the landing- 
place, * five leagues diſtant from Panama. As 
they advanced up the river, they found a great in- 
. creaſe in the velocity of the current, which on the 
Zyth. was ten fathoms in 26 ſeconds and a half; on 
the 26th, at the place where they anchored for that 
night, ten fathoms in 14 ſeconds and a half; and on 
dhe 22d, at the town of Cruces, the ſame ſpace in 15 
fſeconds ; 
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Feconds ; confequently the greateſt velocity is about a 


league in an hour. +; 

The river Chagre has its fource in the mountains 
near the town of Cruces. Its entrance at the north 
ſea is defended by a fort ſituated on a ſteep rock near 
the ſea-ſhore, on the eaſt ſide of the river. About 
twenty yards from this fort is the town of San Loren - 
20 de Chagres. The houſes in general are of reeds, 


and the inhabitants negroes, mulattoes, and meſti- 


oes. | 
On the oppoſite fide is the cuſtom-houſe, where an 
account is taken of all goods going up the Chagre. 
The breadth of the river here is about 120 fathoms, 
but grows narrower gradually as you approach its 


| ſource ; ſo that at Cruces, where it begins to be navi- 


gable, it is only 20 fathoms broad. The neareſt diſ- 
tance between that town and the mouth of the river 
1s 21 miles; but meafured along the ſeveral windings 
of the ſtream, is no lefs than 43 miles. 
The river Chagre is greatly infeſted with alligators ; 
creatures often feen ſleeping on its banks, which are 
impaſſable, both on account of the cloſeneſs of the 
trees, and the great number of buſhes, which render 
the whole a wilderneſs of thorns. Some of theſe trees, 
eſpecially the cedar, are uſed in making the canoes 
or bongos employed'on the river ; and many of them 
bein 8 undermined by the water, are thrown down 


the ſwellings of the river; but the 3 


tude of the trunk, and theit large and extenſive branch 
es, hinder them from being carried away by the cur- 
rent; ſo that they remain near their original ſituation, 
to the great inconvenience, and even danger of the 
veſſels ; for the greater part of them being under wa- 
ter, a veſſel, by ſticking on them, is frequently over- 


ſet. : 


The barks employed on this river are of two kinds, 


the chatos and bongos. The former are, like the 


European veſſels, compoled of ſeveral pieces of tim- 

ber, but of a greater breadth, that they may draw 

but little water ; they carry from ſeven to eight hun- 

dred quintals. The latter are formed out of one piece 
| H 6 
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of wood, and it is aſtoniſhing to think there ſhould 
be trees of ſuch a prodigious magnitude, ſome of them 
being eleven Paris feet broad, and carry conveniently 
four or five hundred quintals. Both ſorts have a ca- 
bin at the ſtern for the convenience of paſſengers, and 
a kind of awning ſupported by wooden ſtancheons, 
Teaching to the head. It has a partition in the mid- 
dle continued from head to. ſtern ; and over the whole, 
when the veſſel is loaded, are laid hides, that the 
goods may receive no damage from the violence of the 
rains, which are frequent here. Each of theſe re- 


_ quire, beſides the pilot, eighteen or twenty robuſt ne- 


groes at leaſt, as it would be otherwiſe impoſlible to 
make any way againſt the current. | | 

All the foreſts and woods bordering on this river, 
are full of wild beaſts, eſpecially monkeys of dif- 
ferent kinds. Theſe creatures are of various colours, 
and various ſizes ; and the fleſh of all of them, eſpe- 
clally that of the red kind, is highly valued by the 
negroes. 1 | 
Perhaps nothing can excel the proſpects which the 
rivers of this country exhibit. The moſt fertile ima- 
gination of a painter can never equal the magnificence 
of the rural landſcapes drawn here by the pencil of 
nature. The groves, which ſhade the plains, and ex- 
tend their branches to the river; the various dimen- 


Hons of the trees, which cover the eminences ; the 


textures and tinctures of their leaves; the figure of 
their fruits, and the various colours they exhibit, 
form a moſt delightful ſcene, which is greatly height- 
ened by the infinite variety of creatures with which it 
3s diverſified. The different ſpecies of monkeys, 
Kcipping in troops from tree to tree, hanging from the 
branches, and in other places fix or eight of them 
linked together in order to paſs a river, and the dams 
with their young on their ſhoulders, throwing them- 
ſelves into odd poſtures, and making a thouſand gri- 
maces, will perhaps appear fictitious to thoſe who 
have never ſeen it: but if the birds be added, our 
reaſon for admiration will be greatly increaſed : for 
kere are an amazing abundance, ſome of which ſeem 
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to have owed their origin to the banks of this river, 
and whoſe plumage glitters with all the colours of the 
rainbow. The trees along the banks are, in general, 
loaded with fruit; but the pine apples, both for beau- 
ty, largeneſs, flavour, and fragrancy, far excel all 


” 7 
4 


_ thoſe of any other country. 
On their arrival at Cruces, they were entertained by 
the alcalde of the town; and on the 27th at half an 
hour after eleven in the morning, ſet out on their jour- 
ney to Panama, which they reached by three quarters 
after fix in the evening. They firſt waited on the 
preſident, who received them all in the. moſt cordial 
and endearing manner. | 1 
Some indiſpenſible preparations detained them longer 
at Panama than they expected. They did not however 
miſemploy their time, for they made ſeveral uſeful 
and accurate obſervations on the oſcillations of the 
endulum, and took an accurate plan of the place with 
all its fortifications, and the adjacent coaſt. At length 
every difficulty being ſurmounted, and the neck 
preparations being made for the proſecution of the la- 
Portes taſ they had undertaken, they embarked in 
the bay of Panama, and directed their courſe towards 
the river GuiaquiIl. 

Panama is built on an iſthmus of the ſame name, the 
coaſt of which is waſhed by the ſouth- ſea. From the 
obſervations thoſe mathematicians made here, the lati- 
tude of this city appears to be 8 deg. 5 min. 48 and a 
half ſeconds north, With regard to its longitude there 
are various opinions, none of the aſtronomers having been 
able from obſervations made on the ſpot to aſcertain it; 
ſo that it is ſtill doubtful, whether it is on the eaſt or weſt 
ſide of the meridian of Porto Bello. The French geo- 
graphers will have it to lie on the eaſt ſide, and accor- 
dingly have placed it fo in their maps; but, in thoſe of 
the Spaniards, it is on the weſt fide: and perhaps the 
latter, from the frequent journies they make from one 

lace to the other, may be concluded to have a more 
intimate knowledge of their reſpective ſituations ; 
whereas the former, being in a great meaſure ſtrangers 
to thoſe places, have not the opportunity of making ſo 
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frequent obſervations. It muſt indeed be allowed, 
that amongſt the Spaniards who make this little jour- 
ney, the number is exceeding ſmall of thoſe who have 
either capacity or inclination for forming an adequate 
Judgment of the road they travel; but there have been 
alſo many expert ſailors, and other perſons of curio- 
ſity, who have employed their attention on this ſub- 
ſect; and from their report the ſituation of the city 
has been determined. 'Fhis opinion is in ſome mea- 
fure confirmed by the true direction of the river, from 
its mouth to the town of Cruces, which is eaſt 6 deg. 
15 min. ſoutherly, the diſtance being 21 miles; the 
difference between the two meridians therefore is 20 
minutes, the diſtance Chagre is fituated to the weft 
of Cruces. The diſtance between Porto Bello and 
Chagre muſt alſo be conſidered. During the firſt two 
hours and a half, they failed a league and a half an 
hour, when the land-breeze ſpringing up, the velo- 
city was increaſed to two leagues an hour, for ſeven 
hours, which in all makes 18 leagues; and the whole 
courſe having been very nearly weſt, the difference 
of longitude muſt have been 44 miles, or 41, allow- 
ing for what might have been wanting of a due weft 
courſe ; and from this again ſubtracting the 20 mi- 
nutes which Cruces lies to the eaſt of Chagre, the re- 
fult is, that Cruces 1s fit uated 2 1 minutes to the weſt- 
ward of Porto Bello. To this laſt reſult muſt be add- 
ed the diſtance of meridians between Cruces and Pa- 
nama, the bearing of which is near S. W. and N. E. 
and reckoning that they travelled, on account of the 
roughneſs and craggineſs of the road, only three 
uarters of a league an hour, during the ſeven hours, 
= whole 15 14 miles, and conſequently the difference 
- of meridians 10 minutes and a half. Conſequently 
Panama is fituated about 30 minutes weſt of Porto 
Bello, and the Spaniſh artiſts nearer the truth than 

the French. „ 
The firſt diſcovery of Panama the Spaniards owe to 
Tello de Guzman, who landed here in 1515; but 
found only ſome fiſhermens huts, this being a very 
proper place for their buſineſs, and from _— the 
| | ndians 
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Indians called it Panama, which ſignifies a place 
abounding in fiſn. Before this, namely in the year 
15 13, Baſco Nunez de Balbao, diſcovered the ſouth- 
ſea, and took legal poſſeſſion of it in the names of the 


kings of Caſtile. The diſcovery of Panama was, in 
the year 1 - a followed by the ſettlement of a colony: 


there, under Pedrarias Davila, governor of Caſtilla 
del Oro, the name by which this terra firma was then 
called; and in-1521 his catholic majeſty, the empe- 
ror Charles V. conſtituted it a city, with the proper 
privileges. | 

It was this city's misfortune, in the year 1670, to 
be ſacked and burnt by Sir John Morgan, an Engliſk 
adventurer. He had before taken Porto Bello and Ma- 
racay bo, and retiring to the iſlands, he every where 
publiſhed his deſign of going to Panama, upon which 
many of the pirates who then infeſted thoſe ſeas join- 
ed him. He firſt ſailed for Chagre, where he landed 
ſome of his men, and at the ſame time battered the 
caſtle with his flips; but his ſucceſs was owing to a2 
very extraordinary accident. His ſtrength was conſi- 


derably diminiſhed by the great numbers killed and 


wounded by the fort, and he began to think it adviſe- 
able to retreat; when an arrow ſhot from the bow of 
an Indian lodged in the eye of one of Morgan's compa- 
nions. The perfon wounded being rendered deſpe- 
rate by the pain, but with remarkable firmneſs and 
preſence of mind, drew the arrow from the wound, 
and wrapping one of its ends in cotton, or tow, 
Put it into his muſket, which was ready loaded, and 
diſcharged it into the fort, where the roofs of the 
houſes were of ſtraw, and the ſides of wood, accord- 


ing to the cuſtom of that country. The arrow fell on 


one of the roofs, and immediately ſet it on fire, which 
was not at firſt obſerved by the beſieged, who were 
buſy in defending the place ; but the ſmoke and flames 
ſoon informed them of the total deſtruction of the fort, 


and of the magazine of powder, which the flames 


muſt ſoon reach. Such an unexpected accident filled 
them with terror and confufion ; the courage of the 
ſoldiers degenerated into tumult and diſobedience, 


and 
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260 Don ULLOA's VOYAGE | 
and every one being eager to ſave himſelf, the works 


were ſoon abandoned, in order to eſcape the double 


danger of being either burnt or blown up. The com- 


mandant, however, determined to do all in his power, 


ftill defended the fort with ſixteen or twenty ſoldiers, 
being all that were left him, till, covered with wounds, 
he fell a victim to his loyalty. The Engliſh, encou- 


' Taged by this accident, puſhed their attack with the 


utmoſt vigour, and the few people were obliged to 


ſurrender the place, which the violence of the flames 


ſoon laid in aſhes. Having ſurmounted this difficulty, 
the greateſt part of them purſued their voyage up the 
river in boats and lances, leaving the ſhips at an an- 


chor, for the defence of their new conqueſt. The 
detachment having landed at Cruces, marched towards. 
Panama, and on the Sibana, a ſpacious plain before 


the city, they had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, in which Mor- 


gan always gained the advantage, ſo that he made 


himſelf maſter of the city, but found it almoſt forſaken, 
the inhabitants, on ſeeing their men defeatedy having 
retired into the woods. "He now plundered it at his 
leiſure, and, after ſtaying ſome days, agreed, for a 
large ranſom, to evacuate it without damaging the 
buildings; but after the payment of the money, the 
City was ſet on fire, by accident, as they gave out, 
and as the hiflory of his adventures relates, but it is 
much more probable that it was done by defign, To 
pretend it was done by accident, ſeemed to them the 
beſt palliative for their violating the treaty, 

This misfortune rendering it abſolutely neceſſary to 
rebuild the city, it was removed to its preſent ſitua- 
tion, which is about a league and a half from the for- 
mer, and much more convenient. It has a wall of 
free-ſlone, and defended by a large garriſon of regu- 
lars, from whence detachments are ſent to do duty at 
Darien, Porto Bello, and Chagre, Near the city, on 
the north weſt, is a mountain called Ancon, whoſe 


==" por ga height, by a e meaſure, they 


ound to be 101 toiſes. 
The houſes in general, when our artiſts viſited this, 
city, were of wood, but of one ſtorey, and a tiled oo, 
ut 
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but large; and their diſpoſition, and the ſymmetry of 
their windows, made a handſome appearance: a few 
were of ſtone, Without the walls is an open ſuburb, 
larger than the city itſelf, and the houſes of the ſame. 
materials and conſtruction as thoſe within, except ſuch. 


as border on the country, moſt of which are thatched. 


with firaw ; and among them ſome bujios, or huts, 
The ſtreets both of the city and ſuburb, are ſtreight, 
broad, and, for the moſt part, paved, _ .. * 

Though the greateſt part oſ the houſes were former- 
ly of wood, fires were rarely known at Panama, the na- 
ture of the. timber being ſuch, that if any fire is laid on 
the floor, or placed againſt a wall, it is productive of no 
other conſequence than that of making a hole, without 
kindling into a flame, and the fire itſelf extinguiſhed by 
the aſhes. But notwithſtanding this excellent quality 
of the wood, in the year 1737, the city was almoſt en- 
tirely conſumed, the goodneſs of the timber being un- 


able to ſecure it from the ravages of the flames; indeed, 


by the concurrence of another cauſe, the timber was 


then rendered more combullible, The fire began in a 


cellar, where, among other goods, there were great 
quantities of pitch, tar, naphtha, and brandy ; ſo that 
the fire being, as it were, ſaturated with theſe ſubſtances, 
ſoon reached the walls, and this ſingular kind of wood 
became a more eaſy prey to the devouring flames. In 
this conflagration the ſuburbdwed its ſafety to its diſ- 
tance from the city, which is 1200 toiſes. Since this 
misfortune it has been again rebuilt, and the greateſt 
part of the houſes are now of ſtone, all ſorts of materials 
for building of this kind being here in the greateſt plenty. 
In this city is a tribunal or royal audience, in which 
the governor of Panama preſides ; and to this employ- 
ment4s annexed the captainſhip- general of Terra Firma, 
and is generally conferred on an officer of diſtinction, 
though his common title is that of preſident of Panama, 
It has alſo a cathedral, and a chapter, conſiſting of the 


| biſhop and a number of prebendaries; an ayunta- 


mienot, or corporation, compoſed of alcaldes and regi- 


dores: three officers of revenue, under an accompt- 


ant, treaſurer, and agent; and a court of inquiſition ap- 
m pointed 
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ointed by the tribunal of inquiſition at Carthagena, 
The cathedral and alfo the convents are of ſtone; in- 
deed before the conflagration ſeveral of the latter were 
of wood ; but that terrible misfortune ſhewed them the 
neceſſity of ufing more ſolid materials. The convents 
are thoſe of Dominicans, Francifcans, Auguſtines, and 
fathers of mercy ; a college of jeſuits, a nunnery of the 
order of St. Clara, and an hoſpital of St. Juan de Dios. 
The ſlender revenues will not admit of their being very 
numerous; and accordingly theornamentsof the churches 
are neither remarkably rich nor contemptible. 
The decorations of private houſes are elegant, but 


not coſtly ; and though there are no perſons of ſuch im- 


menſe fortunes, as in ſome cities of America, yet it is 
not deſtitute of wealthy inhabitants, arid all have a ſuf- 
kciency ; ſo that if it cannot be claſſed among opulent 
Cities, it is certainly above poverty. | 
The harbour of this city is formed in its road, by the 
Helter of ſeveral iflands,. particularly Iſla de Naos, 
de Perico, and Flamencos; and the anchoring place 
is before the ſecond} and thence called Perico. The 
flips here lie very fafe, and their diſtance from the city 
is about two leagues and a half, or three leagues. | 
The tides are regular, and, according to an obſerva- 
tion theſe mathemations'made on the day of the con- 
Junction, it was high water at three in the evening. 
The water riſes and falls conſiderably, ſo that the ſhore 
lying on a gentle ſlope, is at low water left dry to 2 
great diſtance; and here may be obſerved the great 
difference of the tides in the north and ſouth ſeas, being 
directly oppoſite 5 what in the ports on the north ſea, is 
accounted irregular, is regular in the ſouth ; and when 
in the former it ceaſes to encreaſe or decreaſe, in the lat- 
ter it both riſes and falls, extending itſelf over the flats, 
and widening the channels, as the proper effect of the 
flux and reflux. This particular is ſo general as to be 
obſerved in all the ports on the ſouth ſea; for even at 
Manta, which almoſt is under the equinoctial, the ſea re- 
gr y ebhs and flows nearly fx hours; and the effects of 
theſe two motions are ſufficiently vifible along the 
Hores. The ſame alſo happens in the river of Goya: 
8 quil, 
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. we „were the quantity of its waters does not interrupt 
the ſucceſſion of the tides. The ſame phznomena are 
ſeen at Paita, Guanchaco, Callao, and the other har- 
bours, but with this difference, that the water riſes and 
falls more in ſome places than in others; fo that the 
Spaniſh artifts could not here verify the well-grounded 
opinion entertained by ſailors, namely, that between the 
tropics the tides are irregular both in the diſproportion 
of the time of flood to that of ebb, and alfo in the quan- 
tity of water riſing or falling by each of thoſe motions 5. 
the contrary happening here. This phznomenon 1s 
not eaſily accounted for; all that can be ſaid is, that 
this iſthmus, or narrow neck of land, ſeparating the two 
ſeas, confines their waters, whereby each is ſubject to 
different laws. 5 
The variation of the magnetic needle in the road is. 
7 deg. 39 min. eaſterly. Both the road and whole coaſt 


: abound in a great variety of excellent fiſh, among which 


are two kinds of oyſters, one fmaller than the other 
but the ſmalleſt are much the beſt. 

At the bottom of the ſea are a great number of 
pearls, and the oyfters in which they are found are re- 
markably delicious. This kind of fiſhery is of great 
3 to the inhabitants of all the iſlands in this. 
bay. 

The harbour of Perico is the rendezvous of the Peru 


fleet, during the time of the fair; and is never without 


barks loaded with proviſions from the ports of Peru, 
and a great number of coaſting veſſels going from 
thence to Choco, and parts on the weſtern coaſt of that 
kingdom. | 

The winds are the ſame as along the whole coaſt ; the 
currents are ſtronger near the iſlands than at a diftance- 
from them ; but no general rule can be given with re- 
gard to their courſe, that depending on the place where: 
the ſhip is; with regard to the channels which they 
form. They alſo vary in the ſame place according to 
the winds. Let it therefore ſuffice to ſay that there are 


tiges on this coaſt, that on apy occaſion this. notice may 


be applied to uſe, 


The 
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The inhabitants of Panama greatly reſemble thoſe of 
Carthagena in their diſpoſitions, except in their being 
more parſimonious, and more deſigning. The women 
imitate the dreſs of the ladies of Peru, which when they 
go abroad, conſiſts only of a gown and petticoat nearly 

reſembling thoſe worn in Spain; 7 but at home, on 
viſits, and ſome particular ceremonies, their ſhift is the 
pnly.cloathing from the waiſt upwards, The ſleeves are 
very long and broad, and quite open near the hand, 
and decorated both there and at the boſom with very 
fine lace, the chief pride of the ladies of Panama. They 
wear girdles, and five or fix chaplets or rows of fine 
beads about their necks, together with two or more 
gold chains, having ſome relicks appendant from them. 
| their arms they wear bracelets of gold, and it; 
p of pearls, corals, and, beugles. 

Proviſions of all kinds are very dear in this city and 
its diſtrict, occaſioned by the large quantity required, 
and the great diſtance which they are brought, but is am- 
ply compenſated by the multitude and value of the pearls 
found in the oyſters of the gulph; and particularly thoſe 

near the iſlends del Rey 'Tabago, and others to the num- 
ber of forty-three, forming a ſmall archipelago. The 
firſt to whom the Indians made this valuable diſcovery, 
was Baſco Nunez de Balboa, who in his paſſage this 
way to make farther diſcoveries on the ſouth ſea was 
1 with ſome by Tumacho, an Indian prince. 
t preſent they are found in ſuch plenty, that there ale 
few perſons of ſubſtance near Panama, who do not em- 
ploy all, or at leaſt part of their ſlaves in this fiſhery, 
the manner of Which not being commonly known, it will 
not be improper to deſcribe it here. 

The owners of the negroes employ the moſt proper 
perſons for this fiſhery, which being perſormed at the 
bottom of the ſea, they muſt be both expert ſwimmers, 

and capable of holding their breath a long time. Theſe 
they ſend to the iſlands, where they have huts built for 

ir lodgings and boats, which hold eight, ten or twenty 
negroes under the command of an officer. In theſe 
boats they go to ſuch parts as are known to produce 
pearls, and where the depth of the water is not above 
ten 
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ten, twelve, or fifteen fathom. , Here they come to an 


anchor, and the. negroes having a rope faſtened round 
their bodies, and the other end to the fide of the boat, 


they take with them a ſmall weight to accelerate their 


ſinking, and plunge into the water. On reaching the 


bottom they take up an oyſter, which they put under : 


the left arm; the ſecond they hold in their left hand, 
and the third in the right ; with theſe three oyſters, and 
ſometimes another in their mouth, they riſe to breathe, 
and put them in a bag. When they have reſted them- 
ſelves a while and recovered their breath, they dive a 
ſecond time; and thus continue, till they have either 
compleated their taſk, or ſtrength fails them. Every 
one of thoſe negro divers, is obliged dai y to deliver 
his maſter a certain fixed number of pearls ; ſo that 
when they have got the requiſite number of oyſters in 
their bag, they begin to open them, and deliver the 
pearls. to the officer till they have made up the number 
due to their maſter; and if the pearl be but formed, it 
is ſufficient, without any regard to its being ſmall or 
faulty. The remainder, however large or beautiful, are 
the negroes own property, nor has the maſter the leaſt 
claim to them, the {laves being allowed to ſell them to 
whom they pleaſe, though the maſter generally pur- 
chaſes them at a very ſmall price. | 
Theſe negroes cannot every day make up their num: 
ber, as in many of the oyſters the pearl is not at all, or 
but imperfectiy formed, or the oy iter is dead, whereby 
the pearl is ſo damaged as to be of no value; and as no 
allowance is made for ſuch pearis, they mult make up 
their number with others. 4 
Beſides the toil of this fiihery, from the oyſters 
firongly, adhering to the rocks, they are alſo in no 
ſmall danger from ſome kinds of ach, vw hich either ſeize 
the negroes, or by ſtriking on them, cruſh them by their 
weight againſt the bottom. So that theſe creatures 
ſeem to know that men are robbing them of the moſt va- 
luable product of their element, and therefore make a vi- 
gorous defence againſt their enemy. The fithery on 
the whole coaſt is obnoxious to the ſame danger from 
thoſe fiſh, but they are much more frequent where ſuch 


- riches 
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riches abound. The taburones, and tintoretas, whick 
are of an enormous fize, feed on the bodies of theſe un · 
fortunate fiſhermen ; and the mantas, or quilts, either 
preſs them to death by wrapping their fins about them, 
or cruſh them with their prodigious weight. The name 
Manta has not been improperly given to this-fiſh, either 
With regardto its figure or property; for being broad and 
long like a quilt, it wraps its fins round a man or any 
other animal that happens to come within its reach, and 
immediately ſqueezes i: to death. This fiſh reſembles 
a thoraback in ſhape, but is prodigiouſly larger. 
Every negro to defend kimſelf againſt theſe animals, 
carries with him a ſharp knife, with: which, if the fiſh 
offers to aſſault him, he ends avours to ſtrike it in a part 
where it has no power to hurt him; on which the fiſh 
immediately flies, The officers keep a watchful eye 
on theſe voracious creatures, and on diſcovering them, 
Make the rope faſtened to the negroes bodies, that 
they may be upon their guard; many, on the diver's 
being in danger, have thrown themſelves into the wa- 


ter with the like weapon, and haſtened down to their de- 


fence; but too often all their dexterity and precaution 
is not ſufficient to protect the diver from being devoured 
by theſe fiſh, or lofing one of his legs or arms by their 
bite. Several ſchemes have been practiſed to prevent 
fach melancholy accidents; but they have hitherto 
ꝓroved very ineffectual. 

The pearls of theſe fiſheries are generally of a good 
water, and (ome very remarkable both in their ſhape 
and fize; but as there is a difference in both theſe 
Properties, ſo there is alſo a difference in their water 
and colour, ſome being highly valuable, and others as 
. remarkably defective. Some of theſe pearls, though 
indeed but few, are ſent to Europe, the greateſt part 
being carried to Lima, where the demand for them 1s 
very great, being not only univerſally worn there by 
all-perſons of rank, but alfo ſent irom thence into the 
inland parts of Peru. | 

Beſides theſe pearls, the kingdom of Terra Firms 
was formerly equally remarkable for the fine gold pro- 
duced by the mines in ics terfitories, and which _ 
| - quently 
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quently proved a very conſiderable addition to its 
riches. Part of theſe mines were in the province of 
Veraguas, others in that of Panama; but moſt, alſa 
the richeſt, and whoſe metal was of the fineſt quality, 
were in the province of Darien; and, on that account, 
the conſtant objects of the miners. But the Indians re- 
volting, and making themſelves maſters of the whole 
province, there was a neceſſity for abandoning. theſe 
mines, by which means the greateſt part of them were 
loſt ; a few only remaining on the frontiers, which ſtill 
yield a ſmall quantity of gold. Their produce: might 
indeed be increaſed, did not the fear of the fickle na- 
ture of. the Indians, and the ſmall confidence that can 
be placed on their apparent friendſhip, deter the maſ. 
ters of the mines from taking proper meaſures for im- 
proving them. | 

Though the mines of Veraguas and Panama are nog 
expoſed to theſe dangers, yet they are not worked with 
more vigour than the others; and this for. two reaſons. 
The is, that beſides the ir being leſs rich in metal 


than the others, the gold they yield is not of ſo good 


a quality as that of Darien; the ſecond, and indeed the 
moſt weighty, is, that as theſe ſeas, .by their rich pro- 
duce of pearls, offer a more certain, and at the ſame 
time a more eaſy profit, they apply themſelves to this 
fiſhery preferably to the mines. Some indeed, though 
but few, are worked, befides thoſe above mentioned 
on the frontiers of Darien. | 

Among the creatures eaten by the inhabitants of Pa- 
nama, is an amphibious creature called guana, It re- 
ſembles a lizard in ſhape, but is conſiderably larger, be- 
ing generally about a yard in length. It is of a yellowiſh 
green colour, but of a lighter yellow on the befly than 
on the back, where the green predominates. It has 
four legs like a lizard, but its claws are much longer in 
proportion; they are jointed by a web whick covers 
them, and is of the ſame form with thoſe of geeſe, ex- 
cept that the talons at the ends of the toes are much 
longer, and project entirely out of the web or membrane. 
Its cin is covered with a thin ſcale adhering te it, and 
which renders it rough and hard, and from the crown 
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of its head to the beginning of its tail, which is gene- 
Tally about half a yard, runs a line of vertical fcales, 
each ſcale being from one to fix lines in breadth, and 
three or four in length, ſeparated fo as to repreſent a 
kind of ſaw; but from the end of the neck to the root of 
the tail, the ſcales gradually leſſen, ſo that they are 


ſcarce viſible at the latter part. Its belly is, in large- 


neſs, very diſproportionable to its body, and its teeth 


are ſeparated and very ſharp- pointed. On the water it 


rather walks than ſwims, being ſupported by the webs 
of its feet; and on that element its ſwiftneſs is amaz- 
ing, being out of fight in an inſtant, whereas on the 
land, tho? far from moving heavily, its celerity is great- 
ly leſs. When pregnant its belly ſwells to an enormous 


fize, and indeed they often lay ſixty eggs at a time, each 


of which is about as large as that of a pidgeon. Theſe 


eggs are reckoned a great dainty in every part of Ame- 


rica where the creature is found, They are all incloſed 
in a long membrane, and form a kind of firing. The 
fleſn of the guana is exceeding white, and greatly ad- 
mired, but few Europeans can be perſuaded to eat it. 


Every thing being now ready for their departure, they. 


embarked on board the St. Chriſtopher, commanded by 


capt. Don juan Manuel Morel, and the next day, be- 


ing the 22d of February 1736, they ſet fail, but hav- 
ing little wind, and that variable, they did not loſe fight 
of the land before the 26th at ſun- ſet. On the gth of 
March, about three in the evening, they came to an 
anchor in Manta bay; being defirous of viewing this 
coaſt, in order to know whether by forming their firſt 
baſe in one of its plains, the ſeries of triangles could be 
continued to the mountains in the neighbourhood of 


Accorcingly they went on ſhore in the evening of the 


fixth, and repaired to the village of Monte Chriſto, 


about three leagues from the coaft, but ſoon found that 


any geometrical operations were impracticable there, 
the country being every where extremely mountainous, 
and almoſt wholly covered with prodigious trees, an in- 
ſurmountable obſtacle to any ſuch deſign: they there- 
fore determined to purſue their voyage to Guiaquil, 
| | 3 
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and thence to Quito; but Meſſrs. Bouquer and De la 


Condamine, knowing that it would be neceſſary to ſtay - 
ſome time at Guiaquil, as the ſeaſon would not permit 
the mules to come from Gueranda to carry them to the 
mountains, and defirous of making the beſt uſe of their 
time, determined to ſtay here, in order to aſcertain the 
Faw where the equator cuts the coaſt, examine the 


length of the pendulum, and make other obſervations 


equally important. q 

The bay of Manta was formerly remarkable for a 
conſiderable pearl fiſhery, but it has been diſcontinued 
for ſome time, the inhabitants not having ability to 
purchaſe negroes for carrying on this fiſhery. The bay 
has probably its name from the great quantity of Man- 
tas in thoſe parts, the Indian inhabitants being chiefly 
employed in taking that fiſh, which they ſalt and carry 
to the inland provinces. The Europeans cannot help 
admiring their dexterity in this kind of fiſhery, which 
they carry on in the following manner. 'They throw into 
the water a log of wood, ſuch as they uſe in making a 
balza, being about five or ſix yards in length, and near 
a foot in diameter. This log will be ſufficient to ſup- 
port the weight intended, which conſiſts of a net lyi 


n 
acroſs one end of it, and the Indian ſtanding in an ai 


poſition on the other. On this tottering veſſel, aſſiſted 
by only a ſingle oar, he puts off to fea, about the di- 
ſtance of half a league, where he ſhoots his net, An- 
other Indian follows him on a fimilar log, takes hold of 

the rope faſtened to one end of the net, by which means 
the whole is expanded, and both the Indians move to- 
wards the land, where their partners wait to draw the 
net on ſhore. In this occupation' the dexterity and 
agility of the. Indians in maintaining an equiljbriam on 
round logs is truly amazing; for the continual agita- 
tion of the ſea renders it abſolutely neceſſary for them 
to be continually changing their poſition, and makin 

different motions with their bodies: and what ill 
beightens the difficulty is, that the Indian is at the 
ſame time obliged to mind both his oar and his net, in 
drawing it towards the land. They do indeed ſometimes, 


tho very ſeldom, flip off their logs; but being excellent 
Vo. II. | I | {wim- 
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mers, they recover their bark, and in an inſtant place 
- themſelves in their former poſture, - - 4 | 


On the thirteenth of March they left the bay of Man- 


ta, and coaſted along ſhore, within the iſland de la Plata. 
On the 18th they anchored in the mouth of the river 


Tumbez, where they remained till the 2oth, when at 


- ix. in che morning they got under fail, and on the 25th 


at five in the evening landed at Guiaquil. 
Though there is no certainty with regard to the time 
when Guiaquil-was founded, it is univerſally allowed 
to be the ſecond city of Spaniſh origin, both in its own 
province and the kingdom of Peru; it appearing from 
ancient records preſerved in its archives, that it was the 
next city founded after San Miguel de Piura, and the 
foundation laid of Los Royes, Remac,.or Lima, being in 
1534, or according to others in 1535, the building of 


_  Guiaquil may be fixed between theſe two years; but 


the proſperity it attained under its governor Belaicazar 
was of no long continuance, being after ſeveral furious 
attacks entirely deſtroyed by the neighbouring Indians. 
It was however in 1537 rebuilt by captain Franciſco 
de Orellana. The firſt - ſituation of Guiaquil was in 


the bay of Charapoto, a little to the northward of the 


place where the village of Monte Chriſto now ſtands ; | 


_ whence it was removed to the preſent ſpot, on the weſt 


bank of the river Guiaquil, in 2 deg. 11 min. 21 ſeconds 
of ſouth latitude. © When Orellana removed the city 


from it firſt fituation, it was built on the declivity of 2 


mountain, called the Cerillo Verde, and is now termed 
Ciudad Viega, or the old town. But the inhabitants, be- 
ing afterwards ſtreightened by the mountain on one fide 

and by the ravins or hollows made by the floods of rain 


on the other, formed a deſign, withoat entirely aban- 
doning the place, to build the principal part of the city, 


at the diſtance of five or ſix hundred fathoms ; which 


was accordingly begun in 1693; and ſor preſerving 2 
communication, with the old part, a bridge of timber 


waz erected, of about a hundred toifes in length, by 


which means the ill conveniencies of the ravins are avoid- 
ed, and the intervals being filled with ſmall houſes, the 
old and new towns are now unitec. 

| rs Lis + Guiaguil 
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Guiaquil is of conſiderable extent, taking up, along 
the bank of the river from the lower part of the old 
town to the upper part of the new, a ſpace of near half 
a league; but the breadth is not at all proportional, 
every perſon-being fond of having a houſe near the river, 
both for the amuſements it affords, and for the benefit of 


_ refreſhing winds, which, in winter, are the more eager- 


ly coveted, as they are very rare. 
All the houſes of both towns are built of wood, and 


many of them covered with tiles; though the greateſt 
part of thoſe in the old town are only thatched ; but in 
order to prevent the ſpreading of - fires, by which this 


city has ſeverely ſuffered on ſeveral occaſions, ſuch co- 
vering is now prohibited. Moſt of theſe conflagrations 


owed their riſe to the malevolence of the negroes, who, 
in order to revenge ſome puniſhments inflicted on them 


by their maſters, took the opportunity, during the 


night, of throwing fire on the thatch, and by that means 


not only ruined thoſe who were the immediate objects 
of their revenge, but alſo the greateſt part of the inha- 
bitants of the city. | 

The houſes, though wholly built of wood, are gene- 


rally large and beau'tful-; have all one ſtory. The 


back 'part of the ground-floor ſerves for warehouſes, 


and in the front are ſhops of all kinds, and generally 


before them ſpacious porticoes, which are indeed, in 


winter time, the only parts where you can walk, the 


ſtreets being utterly impaſſable. 5 
As a further precaution againſt fire, which they have 

ſo much reaſon to dread, the kitchens ſtand twelve or 
fifteen paces from the houſes, with which they com- 
municate by means of a long open gallery, reſembling 
a bridge; but ſo ſlightly built, that, on the leaſt appea- 
rance of fire in the kitchen, it is demoliſhed in an in- 
ſtant; by which means the houſe is preſerved, Per- 
ſons of rank and fortune live in the upper apartments, 
and the 8 are let to ſtrangers who come thi- 
ther to trade, or who paſs through the city with their 

oods. | 2 
n The ground on which the new city is built, and the 
ſavannahs in its n are not to be travelled 
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over either on foot or horſebaek during the winter; for 


being a ſpungy chalk, it is every where ſo level, that 
there js no declivity for carrying off the water; and 
therefore on the firſt rain it becomes a general ſlough. 
So that from the time of the rains ſetting in till the end 
of the winter, it is neceſſary to lay in the parts not cover- 
ed by the above mentioned piazzzs, very large planks 
for croſſing over them; but theſe ſoon become ſlippery 
and occaſion frequent falls into the chalky ſlough. 
The return of fummer, however, ſoon exhales the water, 
and renders the ground ſufficiently dry for traveling. 
In this reſpe& the old town has the advantage, being 
built on a gravelly ſoil, which is never impaſſable. 
This city is defended by three forts, two on the river 
near the city, and the third behind it, guarding the 
entrance of a ravin, Theſe are all built after the 
modern method of fortification ; but before they were 
erected, it had only a platform, which is ſtill remaining 
in the old town. Theſe forts are built of large pieces 
of very hard wood, forming a variety of pallifades, and 
the wood is particularly proper for this country, and the 
-uſe it is here applied to; retaining its ſolidity either un- 
der the water or in the mud. Before theſe fortifica- 
tions were erected, the city was taken by European 
Corſairs, in the years 1686, and 1709 ; but the ſucceſs 
of the latter was owing to the villainy of a mulatto, 
who, in order to revenge himſelf on ſome particular 
2 in the city, conducted the enemy through a 

ye way, where they were not expected; ſo that the 
inhabitants being ſurpriſed were not prepared for 
i ee 

All the churches and convents are of wood except 

that of St. Domingo, ſtill ſtanding in the old town, 
which is of ſtone; the great ſolidity of the ground in 
that part being ſufficient for ſupporting buildings of 
this kind. The convents in the new city, beſides the 
parochial church, are an Auguſtine and a Franciſcan, 
together with a college of Jeſuits; but the members of 


them not very numerous on account of the ſmallneſs of 


the revenues. Here is alſo an hoſpital, but without any 
ether endowment than the ſhell of the building. 


The 
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he city and its juriſdiction are under a corregidor, 
nominated by the king, and holds his office during 
five years. Notwithſtanding he is ſubordinate to the 
preſident and audience of Quito, he appoints the 
deputies in the ſeveral departments of his juriſdiction, 
and, for the police and civil government, Guiaquil 
has ordinary alcaldes and regidores. The revenue is 
managed here by a treaſurer and an accomptant, who 
receive the tributes of the Indians, the duties on im- 
ports and exports, and the taxes on commodities, 
which are either conſumed there or carried through it. 
The eccleſiaſtical government is lodged in the biſhop 
of Quito's vicar, who is generally alſo the prieſt of the 
town. Guiaquil contains, in proportion to its di- 
menſions, as many inhabitants as any city in all Ame- ' 
rica; the continual reſort of ſtrangers drawn thither by 
commerce, contributing very greatly to increaſe the 
number, generally computed at twenty thouſand. A 
great part of its eminent families are Europeans, wha 
have married there; beſides which, and ſubſtantial 
Creoles, the other inhabitants are of different caſts, as 
in the cities already deſcribed. 


_ a. aft 


vw n 


; The inhabitants capable of bearing arms are divided 

| into companies of militia, according to their rank and 

, caſt ; ſo that on occaſion they may be ready to defend 

| their country and property. One of theſe, conſiſting 

, entirely of Europeans, and called the foreign company, 

| is the moſt numerous. and makes the moſt ſplendid ap- 

4 pearance among the whole militia. Without confider- 

3 ing their wealth or ſtation, they appear in arms, and 

pay a proper obedience to their officers, who are cholen 

t by themſelves, from their own body, being generally 

| ſuch as have ſerved in Europe, and conſequently more 
* expert in military affairs. The cortegidor is the com- 
of mander in chief, having under, him a colonel and ma- 
6 jor for diſciplining the other companies. 

1 Though the heat here is equal to that of Panama or 
bY Carthagena, yet the climate diſtinguiſhes itſelf in the 
of colour of the human ſpecies; and if A certain author 
_ has ſtyled it the equinoctial low countries, in alluſion to 


the reſemblance it bears to * Netherlands of — 


— 
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it may; with equal propriety, bear that appellation from 
this ſingularity, namely, that all the natives, except 
thoſe born from a mixture of blood, are freſh- coloured, 
and ſo finely featured as juſtly to be called the hand - 
ſomeſt both in the province of Quito, and even in all 


Peru. Two things are here the more remarkable, as be- 
ing contrary to common obſervation ; one, that notwith- 


ſtanding the heat of the climate, its natives are not 


tawny ; the other, that though the Spaniards have not 
naturally ſo fair a complexion as the northern nations, 


their children born here of Spaniſh women are very 


fair; nor has this phznomenon hitherto been ſufficiently 
explained. To attribute it to the effluvia exhaling from 


the contiguous river, appears little ſatisfactory; other 
Cities having the ſame advantageous: fituation, without 


ducing any improvement in the completions of the 


inhabitants; whereas here fair perſons are the moſt 
common, and the children have univerſally light hair 


1 


end eye-brows, and very beautiful faces. | 
To theſe perſonal advantages beſtowed by nature in 
a diſtinguiſhed manner on the inhabitants, it has added 


the no leis pleaſing charms of elegance and politeneſs ; 
ſo that ſeveral Europeans, who intended only a ſhort 


ſtay here, have married and fettled; nor were their 
marriages Owing to the immenſe fortunes of their 
ladies, as in ſome other cities of this country, the in- 


. habitants not being at all famous for their riches. 


The dreſs of the women at Guiaquil nearly re- 


ſembles that at Panama, except only when they either 


pay or receive'a viſit ; inflead of the pollero, they wear 
a faldellin, which is not longer than the po lero, but be- 
ing open before, and crofling one fide over the other, is 
adorned in the moſt profuſe mannner. It is furbeloed 
with a richer ſtuff, near half a yard in depth, and bor- 
dered with fine laces, gold or fringe, or ribbans, 
diſpoſed with an air, which renders the dreſs extremely 
rich and becoming. When they go abroad without a 
veil, they wear a light brown colouted mantelet, bor- 


dered with broad ſtrips of black velvet, but without 


laces or any other decorations : Beſides necklaces and 
bracelets, they wear roſaries, of the ſame degree ” 
| by richneſs 
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richneſs as at Panama, and not only load their ears with 
brilliant pendants, but add tufts of black ſilk, about 
tne ſize of a filberd, and ſo full of jewels as to make a 


very ſplendid appearancte. | 


From the commerce of this city a ſtranger would 
imagine it richer than it actually is. This is partly 
o wing go the two dreadful pillages it has ſuffered, and 
partly to ſires, by both which it has been totally ruined. 
And though: the houſes here, as already obſerved, are 
only of wood, the whole charge of which is the cutting 
and bringing it to the city, yet the expence of a heuſe 
of any figure amounts to fifteen or twenty thouſand 
dollars, workmens wages being very high, and iroa re- 
markably dear. Europeans, who haue raiſed any thing 
of a fortune here, when they have no immoveable 
goods to detain them, retire to Lima, or ſome other 
city of Peru, where they may improve their flocks with 
greater ſecurity. | Sh 

In Guiaquil the winter ſets: in during the month of 

December, ſometimes at the beginning, ſometimes 72 


the middle, and ſometimes not ti. I the end of the month,” 


and laſts till April or May. During this ſeaſon, the 
elements, the inſt&s, and vermin ſeem to have joined in 
a league to incommode the human ſpecies. The heat is 
extreme, and the rains continue day and night, accom- 
panied with frequent and deadful tempeſts of thunder and 
lightening ;ſo that every thing ſeems to conſpire to diſtreſs 
the inhabitants. The river, and all thoſe which join it, 
overflow their banks, and lay the whole country under 
water, The long calm renders the refreſhing winds 
very defirable, and the innumerable ſwarms of inſects 
le., 45 2744 : | 
The cacao. tree abounds in this diſtrict, and is gene- 
rally not leſs than eighteen or twenty feet high. It begins 


and vermin infeſt both the air and ground in an into- 


from the ground to divide itſelf into four or five ſtems, 


according to the vigour of the root, from wWhence they all 
proceed. They are generally between ſour and ſe ven 
inches in diameter; but their firſt growth is in an 
oblique direction, ſo that the branches are all expanded 
and ſeparated from one another. The length of 127 
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leaf is between four and fix inches, and its breadth 
three or four. It is very ſmooth, ſoft, and terminates 


In a point, like that of the China orange tree, but with 
| ſome difference in colour, the former being of a dull 


green, and has nothing of the gloſs obſervable on the 


latter: Nor is the tree ſo full of leaves as that of the 
orange. From the ſtem, as well as the branches, 
grow the pods which contain the cacao. The firſt ap- 
pearance is a white bloſſom not very large, whoſe 
piſtil contains the embryo of the pod, which grows to 
the length of fix or ſeven inches, and four or five in 
breadth, reſempling a cucumber in ſhape; and ſtriated 
in a longitudinal direction, but deeper than the cucum- - 
ber. The pods are not preciſely of the above dimenſi- 
ons, nor are they always proportionate to the ſtem or 
branch, to which they adhere in the form of excreſcen- 
des, ſome being much ſmaller; and it is not extraordi- 
nary to ſee one of the leaſt ſize on the principal trunk, 
and one prodigiouſly large near the extremity of a 
lender branch. But it is obſerved that when two grow 
in contact, one of them attracts all the nutritive juice, 
and thrives on the decay of the other. | £ 

The colour of the pod while growing is green, nearly 
reſembling that of the leaf; but when arrived at its fall 
perfection, it gradually changes to a yellow. The ſhell 
which covers it is thin, ſmooth and clear. When the 
fruit is arrived at its full growth, it is gathered, and 
being cut into ſlices, its pulp appears white and juicy, 
with ſmall ſeeds regularly arranged, and at that time 
of no greater conſiſtence than the reſt of the pulp, but 
whiter, and contained of a very fine delicate membrane, 
full of liquor reſembling milk, but tranſparent, and 
ſomething viſcid ; at this time it may be eaten like any 
other fruit. Its taſte is a ſweetiſh acid; but in this 
country is' thought promotive of fevers; The yellow- 
nefs of the pod indicates that the carao begins to feed 
on its ſubſtance, to acquire a greater conſiſtence, and 
that the ſeeds begin to fill, the colour gradually fading 
till they are fully compleated, when the dark brown 
colour of the ſhell into which the yellow has deviated, 

Indicate that it is a proper time to gather it. The 
. | 5 | thickneſs 
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thickneſs of the ſhell is now about two lines, and each 
ſeed found incloſed in one of the compartments 
formed by the tranſverſe membranes of the pod. 
After gathering the fruit, it is opened, and the ſeeds 
taken out and laid on ſkins kept for that purpoſe, or 


more generally in vijaua leaves, and left in the air to 


dry. When fully dried they are put into leather bags, 
ſent to market, and ſold by the cargo or load, which is 
equal to 81 pounds; but the price is far from fixed, 
being ſometimes ſold for ſix or eight rials per cargo, 
though leſs than the charge of gathering; but the 
general price is between three and four dollars, and 
at the time of the armadas, when the demand is very 
large, riſes in proportion. | waged 
This tree produces its fruit twice a-year, and in the 
ſame plenty and goodneſs. The quantity gathered 


throughout the whole juriſdiction of Guiaquil a- 


mounts at leaſt to 50,000 cargoes. 


The cacao trees delight ſo exceſſively in water, 


that the ground where they are planted muſt be re- 
duced to a mire, and if not carefully ſupplied with 
water they die. They maſt alſo be planted in the 


ſhade, or at leaft defended from.the perpendicular rays 


of the ſun. Accordingly they are always placed near 


other larger trees, under the ſhelter of which they 


grow and flouriſh. No foil can be better adapted to 
the nature of theſe trees, than that of Guiaquil, as it 
favours them in both reſpeQs; in the former as con- 
fiſting wholly of ſavannahs or wide plains overflowed in 
winter, and in ſummer plentifully watered by canals ; 


and with regard to the latter, it abounds in other trees 
which afford them the requiſite ſhelter. 


The navigable part of the river of Guiaquil extends 
from the city to the cuſtom-houſe at Babahoyo, the 
place where the goods are landed. This diſtance is, 
by thoſe who have long frequented it, commonly di- 


vided into reaches, of which there is twenty, its courſe 


being wholly ſerpentine; but to Caracol, the racy. 
place in winter, there are twenty-four reaches, rhe 


largeſt of which are the three neareſt the city; and 


thele may be about two leagues and a half in * 
8 | 5 | ut 
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but the others not above one. Whence it may be in- 
ferred, that the diſtance, meaſured on the ſurface of 
the water, between Guiaquil and the cuſtom houſe of 
Babahoyo, is twenty-four leagues and a half, and to 
Caracol twenty-eight and a half. 8 
This paſſage is generally performed in very diffe- 
rent times, according to the difference of the ſeaſon, 
and the nature of the veſſel. During the winter a cha- 
ta generally takes up eight days in going from Guia- 
quil to Caracol, being againſt the current of the river; 
whereas two days are ſufficient to perform the voyage 
downwards. In ſummer a light canoe goes up in three 
tides, and returns in httte more than two. The ſame 
may be ſaid of other veſſels, the paſſage downwards 
being always performed in much leſs time than the 
other, on account of the natural current of the river. 
I be diſtance from Guiaquil to Iſla Verde, fituated 
at the mouth of the river in Puna bay, is by pilots 
computed at about fix leagues, and divided like the 
other part into reaches; and from Iſla Verde to Puna 
three leagues. So that the whole diſtance from Cara- 
col, the moſt inland part np the river, to that of Puna, 
is thirty-ſeven leagues and a half, 
The mouth of the river, at the Iſla Verde; is about 
à league in breadth, and even ſomething broader at 
Guiaquil, above which it contracts itſelf as it advances 
nearer the mountains, and forms other creeks. 
The tides, during the ſummer-time, reach up-to the 
cuſtom-houſe, checking the velocity of the current, 
and conſequently cauſing the waters to ſwell ; but in 
winter, the current being ſtronger and more rapid, 
the increaſe of the water is viſible only in the reaches 
near Guiaquil, and in three or four different times of 


the year the great velocity of the current render the 
tides imperceptible. | HS 55 
The principal cauſe of the ſwellings of this river 
ariſes from the torrents ruſhing down from the Cor- 
dillera. For tho? rain is frequent here, great part of 
the water is received by its lakes, or ſtagnates on the 
plains ; ſo that the increaſe in the waters of the river 
are entirely owing to the torrents from the mountains. 


The 


To SOUTH AMERICA. 7 
The borders of this river, tegether thoſe of its 
creeks and canals, are decorated with country ſeats, 
-and cottages of poor people of all caſts, having here 
both the convenience of fiſhing and agriculture, and 
the intermediate ſpaces filled with ſuch a variety of 
thickets, that art would find it difficult to imitate the 
delightful landſcape here exhibited by nature. 
The principal and moſt common materials uſed in 
building on theſe rivers, are canes :. theſe alſo form 
the. inward parts, as walls, floors, and rails of the 
ſtairs. The larger houſes differ only in ſome of the 
principal pieces, which are of wood. Their method 
of building, is, to. fix ig the earth, eight, ten, or 
twelve pieces of wood, more or leſs, according to the 
dimenſions. of the houſe, forked at the top, and of 
a proper length, all the apartments being on the firſt 


— — 


E ſtory, without any ground floor. Beams are then laid 
acroſs on theſe forks, at the diſtance of four or five 
: yards from the ground. On theſe beams canes are 
- laid in ſuch a manner as to form a kind of rafters, and 
4 over theſe boards of the ſame canes, a foot and a half 
in breadth; which form as firm and handſome a floor- 

P ing as if of wood. The partitions of the ſeveral apart- 
1 ments are of the ſame materials, but the outer walls 
is are generally latticed, for the free admiſſion of the air. 
% The principal beams of the roof of large houſes 
| : are of timber, the-rafters of cane, with ſmaller, in a 
e tranſyerſe direction, and over theſe vijaua leaves. 
Thus a houſe is built with very little expence, though 
fa containing all the neceſſary conveniencies. With re- 
' gard to the poorer ſort, every one's own labour ſuf- 
bs Aces to procure him a habitation. He goes up 2 
1. creek in a ſmall canoe, and from the firſt wood cuts 
* down as many canes, vijaua and bejucos, as he 
| wants, and bringing the whole to the ſhore, he makes 

er a balza or float, on which he loads his other materiale, 
* and falls down the river to the place where he intends 
7 to erect his cottage; after which he begins his work, 
he faſtening with bejucos thoſe parts which are uſually 
er nailed, and in a few days finiſhes it in the compleateſt 
* 3 3 manner. 
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manner. Some of theſe cottages are almoſt equal in 
dimenſions to thoſe of timber. 73 
The lower part, both of theſe houſes, as well as 
thoſe in the greateſt part of the juriſdiction of Guia- 
quil, are expoſed to all winds, being entirely open, 
without having any wall, or fence, except the poſts 
or ſtancheons by which the building is ſupported ; 


for whatever coſt was expended on the ground floor, 


It would be wholly ufeleſs in the winter, when all the 
country is turned to mud. Such houſes, however, as 
Nand beyond the reach of inundations, have ground 
floors, walled and finiſhed like the other apartments. 

All the inhabitants have their canoes for paſſing 
from one houſe to another, and are ſo dextrous in the 


management of theſe ſkiffs, that a little girl ventures 


alone in a boat ſo ſmall and flight, that another leſs 
ſkilful would overſet in ſtepping into it, and without 
any fear croſſes the moſt rapid currents, which. an ex- 
pert ſailor, not accuſtomed to them, would find yery 
difficult. „ 277 „ | 

The continual rains in winter, and the ſlightneſs of 
the materials with which theſe houſes are built, render 
it neceſſary to repair them during the ſummer ; but 


thoſe of the poorer fort, which are low, mult be eve- 


ry year rebuilt, eſpecially thoſe parts which conſiſt of 
cane, bujuco and vijaua, while the principal ſtan- 
cheons, which form the foundation, ſtill continue ſer - 


viceable, and able to receive the new materials. 


The veſſels uſed upon this river are, chatas, canoes, 
and balzas, 'or\ rafts, a name which ſufficiently ex- 
plains their conſtruction, but not the method of ma- 
naging them, which theſe Indians, ſtrangers to arts 
and ſciences, have learned from neceſſity. $17 

Theſe balzas, called by the Indians jangadas, are 
compoſed of five, ſeven, or nine beams of a ſort of 


wood, which, tho' known here only by the name of 


balza, the Indians of Darien call puero; and, in all 
appearance, is the ferula of the Latins, mentioned by 


Collumella. It is a whitiſh, ſoft wood, and ſo ver 


hght, that a boy can eaſily carry a log of it, three 
Jour yards in length, and a foot in diameter. . 
| | | 7as 
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+ Balzas are not only uſed on rivers, but ſmall yoya. 
ges are made at ſea on them, and ſometimes they go 
as far as Paita. Their dimenſions being different, 


they are alſo applied to different uſes ; ſome of them 


being fiſhing balzas; ſome carry all ſorts of goods 
from the cuſtom-houſe to Guiaquil, and from thenee 
to Puna, the Salto de Tumbez, and Paita; and others 
of a more curious and elegant conſtruction, ſerve for 
removing families to their eſtates and country houſes, 
having the ſame convenience as on ſhore, not bein 


the leaſt agitated on the river; and that they have 


ſufficient room for accommodations, may be inferred 
from their length of the beams, which are twelve or 
thirteen fathoms, and about two feet, or two and a 
half diameter, ſo that the nine beams of which they 
conſiſt, form a breadth of between twenty and twen- 
ty-four feet, and proportional in thoſe of ſeven, or 
any other number of beams. : | 
Theſe beams are faſtened, or laſhed together, by 
bejucos, and fo ſecurely, that with the croſs-pieces at 
each end, which are alſo laſhed with all poſſible 


| frrength, they reſiſt the rapidity of the currents in 


their voyages to the coaſt of Tumbez and Paita. The 
Indians are fo ſkilful in ſecuring them, that they ne- 
ver looſen, notwithſtanding the continual agitation 
tho' by their negle& in examining the condition of the 
bejucos, whether they are not rotten or worn, ſo as to 
require others, there are ſome melancholy inſtances of 


balzas, which in bad weather have ſeparated} and 


by that means the cargo loſt, and the paſſengers 
drowned. With regard to the Indians, they never 
fail of getting upon one of the beams, which is ſuf 

ficient for them to make their way to the next port. 
The thickeſt beam of thoſe which compoſe the bal. 
za 1s placed ſo as to project beyond the other in its af- 
ter- part, and to this is laſhed the firſt beams on each 
ſide, and thus ſucceſſively till the whole are ſecured; 
that in the middle being the principal piece, and 
thence the number of beams is always odd. The 
larger fort of balzas generally carry between four and 
ive hundred quintals, without being damaged by the 
; | ” Pro- 
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. proximity of the water, for the waves of the ſea never 
run over the balza, neither does the water ſplaſh 
between the beams, the balza n following the 
motion of the water. X 
Hitberto we have only mentioned: the conſtruction 
and uſes they are applied to, but the greateſt ſingula- 
rity of this floating vehicle is, that it ſails, tacks, and 
works, as well in contrary winds; as ſhips with a keel, 
and makes very little lee-way. This advantage it de- 
rives from another method of ſteering than by a rud- 
der, namely, by ſome boards, three or four yards in 
length, and half a yard in breadth, called gueras, 
which are placed vertically both in the head and ſtern, 
between the main beams, and by thruſting ſome. of 
theſe deep in the water, and raiſing others, they bear 
away, luff up, teck, lay to, and perform all the 
other motions of a regular ſhip; an invention hither- 
to unknown tv the moſt intelligent nations of Europe, 
and of which even the Indians know only the mecha- 
niſm, their uncultivated minds having never examin- 
zed into the rationale of it. Had this method of 
fleering been ſooner known in Europe, it would have 
alleviated the diſtreſs of many a een, * ſaving 

numbers of valuable lives. | 

It has been already obſerved, thas this river and its 
creeks abound in fiſh, which, for ſome time of the 
year, afford employment for the Indians and Mulat- 
toes inhabiting its banks, and for which they prepare 
towards the end of the ſummer, having then ſown and 
reaped the produce of their little farms. All their 
pPreparations conſiſt in examining the balzas, giving 
them the neceſſary repairs, and putting up. a freſh tilt 
of vijaua leaves. This being finiſhed, they take on 
board the neceſſary quantity of ſalt, harpoons and 
darts. With regard to their proviſion, it conſiſts on- 
Iy of maize, plantains, and hung beef. Every thing 
being ready, they put on Doan the balzas their ca- 
ndes, their families, and the little furniture they are 
maſters of. With regard to the cattle and horſes, of 
which every one has a few, they are driven PA to wins 

ter in the mountains, 45 WY 
The 
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The Indians now ſteer away to the mouth of ſome 
creek, where they expect to take a large quantity of 
fiſh, and flay there during the whole time of the fiſh- 
ery, unleſs they aze diſappointed in their expeQations, 
in which caſe they ſteer away to another, till they have 
taken a ſufficient quantity, when they. return to their 
former habitations, but not without taking with them 


vijaua leaves, bejucos, and canes, for making the ne- 


ceſſary repairs. 
Their method of fiſhing is thus: having moored 


their balza near the mouth of a creek; they take their 


canoes, with ſome harpoons and"ſpears, and on fight 
of a fiſh make towards it, till they arrive at a proper 


diſtance, when they throw their ſpear at it with ſuch. 
dexterity, that they ſeldom miſs ; and if the place 


abounds in fiſh, they load their canoes in three or 
four hours, when they return to their balzas to ſalt 
and cure them. Sometimes, eſpecially in places 
where the creeks form a kind of lake, they make uſe 
of a certain herb called barbafco, which they chew, 
mix with ſome bait, and ſcatter about on the water. 
The juice of this herb is fo ſtrong, that a fiſh, on eat- 
ing a very little of it, becomes inebriated, ſo as to 
float on the ſurface of the water, that the Indians have 
no other trouble than to take them up. This juice 
is actually fatal to the ſmaller fiſh, and the larger do 
not recover for ſome time, and even theſe, if they 


have ate a conſiderable quantity, periſn. It is natu- 


ral to think, that fiſh caught in this manner muſt be 
prejudicial to. health, but experience proves the con- 
trary, and accordingly the moſt timorous make no dif- 


ficulty of eating them. Their next method of fiſhing 


is with nets, when they form themſelves into compa» 

nies for the better management of them. | 
The increaſe of fiſh in this river is greatly hindered 
by the prodigious numbers of alligators, an amphibi- 
ous creature, being both in the rivers and the adja- 
cent plains, though it is not often known to go far 
from the banks of the river. When tired with fiſh. 
ing, they leave the water to baſk themſelves in the ſun, 
and then appear more like logs of rotten wood thrown 
| aſhore 
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aſhore by the current, than living creatures; but up- 
on perceiving any veſſel near them, they immediately 
throw/ themſelves into the water. Some are of ſo 
18 monſtrous a ſize, as to exceed five yards in length. 
} During the time they lie baſking on the ſhore, they 
; keep their huge mouths wide open, till filled with 
moſchitos, flies, and other inſects, when they ſudden- 
Iy ſhut their jaws, and ſwallow their prey; Whate= 
; ver may have been written with regard to the fierce- 
1 neſs and rapacity of this animal, our company of ar- 
a tiſts found. from. experience they avoid a man, and 
| on the app.oach of any one immediately plunge into 
=” the water. Its whole body is covered with ſcales im- 
l * to a muſket- ball, unleſs it happens to hit 
im in the belly, near the fore- legs, the only part vul- 
nerable. | | 
The alligator is an oviparous creature. The fe- 
male makes a large hole in the ſand near the brink of 
a river, and there depoſits her eggs, which are nearly 
equal to thoſe of an oſtrich, and as white as thoſe of a 
hen, but much more. ſolid. She generally lays about 
a hundred, continuing in the ſame place till they are 
all depoſited, which is a day or two. She then covers 
them with the ſand, and the better to conceal them, 
rolls herſelf not only over her precious depoſitum, but 
to a conſiderable diſtance. After this precaution ſhe 
returns to the water, till natural inftin& informs her, 
that it is time to deliver her young from their confine- 
= ment, when ſhe comes to the ſpot, followed by the 
4 male, and tearing up the ſand, begins breaking 
1 the eggs, but ſo carefully, that ſcarce a ſingle one 
is injured, and a whole ſwarm of little alligators 
are ſeen crawling about. The female then takes them 
into the water; but the watchful gallinazos, z large 
bird, very common in theſe parts, make uſe of this 
opportunity to deprive her of ſome; and even the male 
alligator, which indeed comes for no other end, de- 
yours what he can, till the female has reached the Wa- 
ter with the remaining, for all thoſe which either fall 


| from her back, or do not ſwim, ſhe herſelf eats 2 
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than four or five eſcape. 
The gallinazos are the moſt inveterate enemies of 


the alligators, or rather extremely fond of their eggs, 


in finding which they make uſe of uncommon ad- 
dreſs. Theſe birds often make it their buſineſs to 
watch the famales during the ſummer, the ſeaſon when 
they lay their eggs, the ſands on the ſides of the rivers 
not being then covered with water. The perm 
perches in ſome tree, where it conceals itſelf among 
the branches, and there ſilently watches the female 
alligator till ſhe has laid her eggs and retired, pleaſed 
that ſhe has concealed them beyond diſcovery ; but ſhe 


is no ſooner under the water, than the gallinazo darts 


down on the repoſitory, and with its beak, claws, and 


wings, tear up the ſand, and devours the eggs, leaving 
only the ſhells. This banquet would indeed richly 
reward its long patience, did not a myltitude of gal- 
linazos, from all parts, join the fortunate diſcoverer, 
and ſhare in the ſpoil. Here the reader ſhould remark 
the methods uſed by providence to diminiſh the num- 
ber of theſe deſtructive creatures, not only by the gal- 
linazos, but even by the males themſelves. Indeed 
neither the river, nor the neighbouring fields, would 


Otherwiſe be ſufficient to contain them; for notwith- 


ſtanding the ravages of theſe two inſatiable enemies, 
their numbers can hardly be imagined.” | 
Iheſe alligators are the great deſtroyers of the fiſhin 


this river, it being their moſt ſafe and general food; 


nor are they wanting in addreſs to ſatisfy their deſires, 
eight or ten, as it were by compact, draw up at the 
mouth of a river or creek, whilſt others of the ſame 
corps go a cor ſiderable diſtance up the river, and 
chaſe the fiſh downwards, by which none of any big- 
neſs eſcape them. The alligators, being unable to eat 
under water, on, ſeizing a fiſh, raiſe their heads above 
the ſurface, and by degrees draw the fiſh from their 
Jaws, and chew it for deglutition. After ſatisfying 


their appetite, they retire to reſt on the banks of the 


river. 


| When 
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When they cannot find fiſh to appeaſe their hunger, 
they betake themſelves to the meadows bordering on 
the banks of the river, and devour calves and colts; 
and in order to be more ſecure in ſeizing their prey, 
take the opportunity of the night, that they may ſur- 
priſe them in their ſleep; and it is obſerved, that thoſe 
alligators which have once taſted fleſh, become ſo fond 
of it, as never to take up with fiſh, but in caſes of ne- 
ceflity. There are even too many melancholy in ſtan- 
ces of their devouring the human ſpeeiee, eſpecially 
children, who, from the inattention natural to their 
age, have been without doors aſter it is dark, and 
though at no great diſtance, theſe voracious animals; 
have dared to attack them, and having once ſeized 
them, with their mouth, to make ſure. of their prey 
againſt that aſſiſtance which the cries of the victim ne- 
ver fail to bring, haſten into the water, where they im- 
mediately drown it, and then return to the ſurface and 
itte ol nine ff oth, 
: © Their voracity has 21 been felt by the boatmen, F 
who, by inconfiderately ileeping with one of their 
arms or legs hanging over the ſide of the boat, theſe 
animals have ſeized, and drawn the whole body into 
the water. Alligators who have once feaſted on humaa 
fleſh, are known to be the moſt dangerous, and be- 
come, as it were, inflamed with an inſatiable deſire 
of repeating the ſame delicious repaſt. The inhabi- 
tants of thoſe places where they abound, are very in- 
duſtrious in catching and deſtroying them. Their 
uſual method is by a caſonate, or piece of hard wood, 
ſharpened at both ends, and baited with the lungs of 
ſome animal. This caſonate they faſten to a thong, the 
end of which is ſecured to the ſhore, - The alligator, 
on ſeeing the lungs floating on the water, ſnaps at 
the bait, and thus both points of wood enter his jaws 
in ſuch a manner that he can neither ſhut nor open his 
mouth. He is then dragged aſhore, where he vio- 
lently endeavours to reſcue himſelf, while the Indians 
_ bait him like a bull, knowing that the greateſt damage 
he can do, is to throw down ſuch as for want of cares 


agility do not keep out of his reach, 


- 
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The form of this animal ſo nearly reſembles that of 


the lizard, that here they are commonly called by that 
name; but there is ſome difference in the ſhape of rhe 
head, which in this creature is long and towards the ex- 
tremity flender, gradually forming che ſnout, like a hog, 
and, when in the river, is generally above the ſurface 
of the water; a ſufficient demonſtration that the reſpira- 


tion of a groſſer air is neceſſary to it. The mandibles 
of this creature have each a row of very ſtrong and 


pointed teeth, to which ſome writers have attributed 
particular virtues. | +: | 
As ſoon as the French and Spaniſh artiſts arrived at 
Guiaquil, the corregidor diſpatched a meſſenger to the 
magiltrate of Guaranda, that he might order carriages to 


the port of Caracol, for conveying them and their bag- - 
gage to the mountains; but the paſſage being then im- 
practicable, they were obliged to continue at Guiaquil 


till the ſummer, when on receiving advice that the 
mules provided by that magiſtrate, were on the road to 
Caracol, they immediately embarked on the third of 
May 1736, on board a large chata: but the uſual im- 


pediment of the current, and ſeveral unfortunate acci- 


dents, rendered the pailage ſo very long, that they did 
not land at Caracol before the eleventh. The tor- 
tures they received on the river from the moſchitos were 


beyond imagination, They had provided themſelves 
with moſchito cloths ; but to very little purpoſe. The 


whole day they were in continual motion to keep 


them off; but at night their torments were exceſſive, 


their gloves were indeed ſome defence to their hands, 
but their faces were entirely expoſed, nor were their 


cloaths a fufficient defence for their bodies; for their 
| Rings penetrating through the cloth, cauſed a very pain- 
ful and fiery itching. . The moſt diſmal night. they - 
_ ſpent in this paſſage, was when they came to an anchor 


near a large and "handſome houſe, but uninhabited ; 
for they had no ſooner ſeated themſelves in it, than they 


were attacked on all fides with inummerable ſwarms of 


moſchitos ; ſo that it was impoſſible for a perſon ſuf- 


ceptible of feeling to be one moment quiet. Thoſe - 
who had covered themſelves with their moſchito cloths, 
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after taking the greateſt care that none of theſe malig- 
nant inſets were contained in them, found themſelves 


in a moment ſo attacked on all fides, that they were ob- 


ed ſoon to return to the place they had quitted. 
Thoſe who were in the houſe, hoping they would find 
ſome relief in the open fields, ventured out, though in 
danger of ſuffering in a more terrible manner from the 
ſerpents; but were ſoon convinced of their miſtake; it 
being impoſſible to determine which was the moſt ſup- 


portable place, within the moſchito cloth, without it, or 


in the open fields. In ſhort no expedient was of any 
uſe againſt their numbers, The ſmoke of the trees they 
burat to diſperſe the infernal inſects, beſides almoſt 
choaking them, ſemed rather to augment than diminiſh 
their multitudes At day-break they could not with- 
out concern look upon each other; their faces were 
ſwelled, and their hands covered with painful tumours, 
which ſufficiently indicated the condition of the other 
Parts of their bodies, expoſed to the attacks of theſe 


inſets, The following night they took up their quar- 


ters in a houſe inhabited, but not free from moſchitos, 
tho' in much leſs numbers than before. On — 
their hoſt of the deplorable manner in which they ha 


ſpent the preceding night, he gravely told them, that 


the houſe they ſo greatly complained of had been for- 
ſaken on account of its being the purgatory of a ſoul; 
to which one of the company wittily anſwered, that it 
was much more natural to think it was forſaken on ac- 
count of its being a purgatory for the body. 


The mules being arrived at Caracol, they ſet out on | 


the 14th of May, and after travelling four leagues, 
thro? ſavannahs, woods of plantane and cacao trees, 
they arrived at the river Ojibar, and continued their 
Journey during the whole day along its banks, fording 
it no leſs than nine times, tho' with no ſmall danger 
from its rapidity, breadth, depth, and rocky bottom, 
and, about three or four in the afternoon, halted at a 
Place called Puerto de Moſchitos. | | 
All the road from Caracol to the Ojibar is ſo deep 
and boggy, that the beaffs, at every ſtep, ſunk almoſt 
up to their bellies ; but along the banks of that _ 
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they found it more firm and com modious. The name 
of the place where they were to take up their lodging 
that night, ſufficiently indicates its nature. The houſe 
had been for ſome time forſaken, like that alrea- 
dy mentioned on Guiaquil river, and become a neſt of 
moſchitos of all kinds, ſo that it was impoſſible to de- 
termine which was the worſt. Some, to avoid the tor= 
ture of theſe inſects, ſtripped themſelves, and went in- 
to the river, keeping only their heads above water; 
but the face, being the only part expoſed, was imme» 
diately covered with them, ſo that thoſe who had re- 
_ courſe to this expedient were ſoon forced to deliver 
up their whole bodies to theſe tormenting creatures. 
On the 15th, they continued their journey thro' a ve» 
ry thick foreſt, the end of which brought them ones 
more to the banks of the ſame river, which they again 
forded four times, and rather with more danger than at 
firſt, About five they halted on its banks, at a place 
called Caluma, or the Indian poſt. Here was no 
houſe for lodging in, nor had they ſeen one during the 
whole day's journey ; but this inconvenience was in 
ſome meaſure removed by the ſurpriſing dexterity of 
the Indians, who, running into the woods, ſoon re- 
turned with branches of trees and vijaus leaves, with 
which, in leſs than an hour, they ereQted ſeveral huts, 
large enough to contain the whole company, and ſa. 
well covered, that the rain, which came on very vio- 
lently, did not penetrate thro the roof. 1 9 
The thermometer at Caluma, on the 16th, at ſix 
in the morning, was at 1016, and they were themſelves 
ſenſible that the air began to grow cool. At half an 
hour after eight in the morning they began their jour- 
ney, and at noon paſſed by a place called Memarumi, or 
Mother of Stone, where there is an inconceivably beau- 
tiful caſcade. The rock, from which the water preci- 
pitates itſelf, is nearly perpendicular, and fifty fathoms 
in height, and on both fides bordered with lofty and 
ſpreading trees. The clearneſs of the fluid dazzles the 
fight, which is, at the ſame time, charmed with the 
luſtre of the volume of water formed in its fall; after 
which it. continues its courſe in a bed along a PR 4 
. Icent, 
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ſcent, and is croſſed by the road. From thence they con- 
tinued their journey, and after croſſing the river twice on 

bridges, but with equal danger as in fording it, they 
arrived at two in the evening at a place called Tariga- 
goa, where they reſted in a large ſtructure of timber, 
covered with vijaua leaves, built for their reception. 
Indeed they were no Jeſs fatigued with this day's jour- 
ney, than with any of the preceding, ſome parts of 
it being over dreadſul precipices, and the road, in 
ethers, ſo narrow, as hardly.to afford a paſſage for the 
. mules, that it was impoſſible to avoid frequently ftrik- 
ing againſt the trees and rocks; few of them, therefore, 
reached Tarigagua without ſeveral bruiſes. | 

- It muſt not be thought ſtrange to ſay, that the bridges 
are equally dangerous with the fords, for theſe ſtruc- 
tures being all of wood, and very long, ſhake in paſſing 
them; beſides, their breadth is not above three feet, 
and without any rails, ſo that one falſe ſtep precipitates 
the mule into the torrent, where it is inevitably loſt; 


- accidents, according to the report of their guides, not 


uncommon.. Theſe bridges, by the rotting of the 
wood under water, are annually repaired towards win- 
ter, the only ſeaſon. when they are uſed ; the nvers, 

during the ſummer, being fordable. „ 
When a perſon of diſtinction, as a preſident, a bi- 
| ſhop, or an auditor, is on a journey from Caracol, or 
Babahoyo, the corregidor of Guaranda diſpatches. In- 
. dians for building cottages at the uſual reſting places, 
like that they found at Tarigagua; and theſe being leſt 
ſanding, ſerve afterwards for other paſſengers, till the 
rains deſtroy them. When theſe are thrown down, 
traveliers muſt content themſelveg with che huts which 
their Indian guides build with wonderful diſpatch, | 
At Tarigagua, on the 17th, at fix in the morning, 

the thermometer ſtood at 1014 and a half, and our artiſis 
having been for ſome time accuitomed to hot climates, 
now ſenſibly felt the cold. Here the traveller often 
ſees inſtances of the effects of two oppoſite tempera- 
tures, in two perſons happening to meet, one of them 
coming from Guisquil, and the other from the 
mountains ; the latter finding the heat ſo great, that he 
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is ſcarce able to bear any cloaths, while the former 
wraps himſelf up in all the garments he can procure. 
The one is ſo delighted with the warmih of the water 
of the river, that he bathes in it ; the-other thinks it ſo 
cold, that he avoids being ſpattered by it. Nor is the 


caſe very different even in the ſame perſon, who, after a 


journey to the mountains, is returning to Guiaquil; 

or vice verſa, provided the journey and return be made 
at the ſame ſeaſon of the year. This ſenſible difference 
proceeds only from the change naturally felt at leaving 


a climate to which the perſon has been accuſtomed, and 


coming into another of an oppoſite! temperature; and 
thus two perſons, one uſed to a cold climate, like that 
of the mountains, the other to a hot; like that of Gui- 


- aqui}, muſt, at coming into an intermediate tempera- 
ture, as at Tarigagua, feel an equal difference; one 


with regard to heat, and the other with regard to cold; 
which demonſtrates that famous opinion, that the ſenſes 
are ſubject to as many apparent alterations, as the ſen- 
ſations ate various in thoſe who feel them; for the im- 
preſſions of objects are different, according to the diffe- 


rent diſpoſition of the ſenſes; and the organs of two 


perſons, differently diſpoſed, are differentlyaffect ed. 


At a quarter paſt nine in the morning, they began 


to Fi mountain of San Antonio, the. foot of 
which is at Tarigagua, and at one reached a place cal- 
led by the Indians Guamac, or Croſs of Canes, where 
they halted. Ns, : | 8 f 
The ruggedneſs of the road from Tarigagua leading 
up this mountain, is not eafily deſcribed; it gave our 
artiſts more trouble and fatigue, beſides the dangers 
they were every moment expoſed to, than all they had 
experienced in their former journeys. In ſome parts 
the declivity is ſo great that the mules can ſcarce kee 
their footing, and in others the acclivity is equally dif- 
ficult. In many places the road is ſo narrow, that 
the mules have ſcarce room to ſet their feet ;- and in 
others a continued ſeries of precipices, - Beſides, theſe 
roads, or rather paths, are full of holes, or camelones, 
near three quarters of a yard deep, in which the mules 
put their fore and hind feet ; ſo that ſometimes —. 
55 Tay 
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draw their bellies and riders legs along the ground. In- 
deed theſe holes ſerve as ſteps, without which the preci- 
pices would be in a great meaſure impraQicable. But 
ſhould the creature happen to put his foot between two 
of theſe holes, or not place it right; the rider falls, and if 
on the ſide of the precipice inevitably periſnes. It may 
perhaps be ſaid that it would be much ſafer to perform 
this part of the journey on foot; but how can any per- 
+ fon be ſure always of placing his feet directly on the 
' eminences between the holes? and the leaſt falſe ſt 
throws him up to the waiſt in a ſlimy mud, with whic 
all the holes are full, and then he will find it very dif- 
feult either to proceed or return bac. 
Theſe holes, or camelones, as they are called, render 
all this road very toilſome and dangerous, being as it 
were ſo many obſtacles to the poor mules ; though the 
danger is even greater in thoſe parts where they are 
wanting. For as the tracts are extremely fteep and 
Nippery from the ſoil, which is chalky and continually 
wet, ſo they would be quite impracticable, did not the 
Indians go before and dig little trenches acroſs the 
road, with ſmall ſpades which they carry with them for 


- _ _ that purpoſe: and thus both the difficulty and danger 


of theſe craggy paths are greatly leſſened. This work 
Is continual, every drove requiring a repetition of it ; for 
in leſs than a night the rain utterly deftroys all the 
trenches cut by ſeveral hands the preceding day. The 
trouble of having people going before to mend the road, 
the pains ariſing from the many falls and bruifes, and 
the difagreeableneſs of being covered with dirt, and wet 
to the ſkin, might be the more chearful:y ſupported, 
were they not augmented by the fight of ſuch frighful 
precipices, and deep abyſles, as muſt fill the traveller's 
mind with terror: for without the leaſt exaggeration 
it may be ſaid, that in travelling this road the moſt re- 
ſolute-tremble. e e 
Ihe manner of deſcending from theſe heights is not 
leſs difficult and dangerous. In order to underſtand this, 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that in thefe parts of the 
mountains, the exceſſive ſteepneſs will not admit of the 
camglones being laſting, for the waters, by — 
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nually ſoftening the earth, waſh them away. On one 
fide are Reep eminences, and on the other frightful a- 
byſſes, and, as they generally follow the direction of the 
mountain, the road, inſtead of lying in a level, forms two 
or three ſteep eminences and declivities, in the diſtance 
of two or three hundred yards; and theſe are the parts 
where no camelones can be laſting. - The mules them 
ſelves are ſenfible of the caution requiſite in theſe de- 
ſcents ; for coming to the top of an eminence, they ſtop, 
and having-placed their fore-feet cloſe together, as in a 
poſture of ſtopping themſelves, they alſo put their hin- 


der feet together, but a little forwards,'as if going to 


lie down, In this attitude, having as it were taken a 
ſurvey of the road, they ſlide down with the ſwiftneſs 
of a meteor. All the rider has to do is to keep him- 
ſelf faſt in the ſaddle without checking his beaſt ; for 


the leaſt motion is ſufficient to diſorder the equilibrium 


of the mule, in which caſe they both unavoidably pe- 
riſh.. The addreſs of theſe creatures is here truly won- 
derful ; for in this rapid motion, when they ſeem to 
have loſt all government of themielves, they follow ex- 


_ aQly the different windings of the road, as if they had 


before accurately reconoitred and previouſly ſettled in 
their minds the rout they were to follow, and taken 
every precaution for their ſafety, amidſt ſo many irregu- 
larities. There would indeed otherwiſe be no poſſibi- 
lity of travelling over ſuch places, where the ſafety of 
the rider depends entirely on the experience and addreſs 
of his beaſt. e O42 e 
But the longeſt practice of travelling theſe roads, can- 
not entirely free them from a kind of dread or horror, 


which appears when they arrive at the top of a ſteep 


declivity, ſor they ſtop without being checked by 
the rider; and if he inadvertently endeavours to ſpur 
them on, they continue immoveable; ner will they ſtir 
from the place till they have put themſelves in the 
above-mentioned poſture. ' Now it is that they ſeem to 
be actuated by reaſon; for they not only attentively 
view the road, but tremble and ſnort at the danger ; 
which, if the rider be not accuſtomed to theſe emo- 
tions, cannot fail of filling him with terrible ideas. 
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The Indians go before, and place themſelves along the 
ſides of the mountain, holding by the roots of trees, to 
animate the beaſts with ſhouts, till they at once ſtart 
down the declivity, _ . 

There are indeed ſome places, where theſe declivities 
are not on the ſides of precipices ; but the road is ſo 
narrow and hollow, and the ſides ſo nearly perpendicu- 
Jar, that the danger is almoſt equal to the former; for 

the track being ſcarce wide enough to admit the mule 
and its rider, if the former falls, the latter muſt be 
neceſſarily cruſhed ; and for want of room to diſen- 
Fee himſelf, generally has a leg or an arm broken, if 
he eſcapes with his life. It is really wonderſul to con- 
ider theſe mules, after having overcome the firſt emo - 
tions of their fear, and are going to ſlide down the decli- 
vity, with what preciſion they ſtretch out their fore-legs, 
that by preſerving the equilibrium they may not fall 
on one ſide, yet at a proper diſtance make with their 
body that gentle inclination neceſſary to follow the ſeve- 
ral windings of the road; and laſtly, their addreſs in 
ſtopping themſelves at the end of their impetuous career. 
Certainly the human ſpecies themſelves could not ſhew 
more prudence and conduct. Some mules, after being 
long uſed to theſe journeys, acquire a kind of reputation 
— 8 {kill and ſafety, and accordingly are highly 
* 5 / ; | 
The worſt ſeaſons for theſe journeys, though difficult 
and dangerous at all times, are the beginnings of ſum- 
mer and winter; the rain then cauſing ſuch dreadful tor- 
rents, that in ſome places the roads are covered with wa- 
ter, and in others ſo damaged that there is no poſſibility 
of paſſing, but by ſending Indians before to mend them ; 
though after all their labour, which muſt be done in 
haſte, and when thoſe people think them ſafe and eaſy, 
they are ſuch as an European ſtranger would willingly 
avoid. 


.. Beſides, the natural difficulty of all the roads among 
the mountains are increaſed by the neglect of them, 
which is greater than could eaſily be conceived. If a 
tree, for inſtance, happens to fall down acroſs the. road, 
and ſtop up the paſſage, no perſon will be at the pains 
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to remove it; and though all paſſing that way are put to 
no ſmall difficulty by ſuch an obſtacle, it is ſuffered to 
continue; neither the government nor thoſe who fre- 
quent the road, taking any care to have it drawn away. 
Some of theſe trees are indeed ſo large, that their dia- 
meter is not leſs than a yard and a half, and conſe- 
quently fill up the whole paſſage ; in which caſe the In- 
dians hew away part of the trunk, and aſſiſt the mules to 
leap over what remains; but in order to this they muſt 
be unloaded; and after prodigious labour, they at laſt 
ſur mount the difficulty; though not without great loſs 
of time and damage to the goods. When, pleaſed with 

having got over the obſtacle themſelves, they leave the 
tree in the condition they found it; ſo that thoſe whe 
follow are obliged to undergo the ſame fatigue and trou- 
ble. Thus the road, to the great detriment of trade, 
remains encumbered till time has deſtroyed the tree. 

Nor is it only the roads over San Antonio and other 
mountains between Guiaquil and the Cordillera, that 
are thus negleQed ; the caſe is generally all over this 
country, eſpecially where they lead over mountains and 

through the foreſts. T2 
On the 18th at fix in the morning the thermometer 
at Cruz de Canos was at -1010, and after travelling a- 
long a road no better than the day before, they arrived at 
a place, at the end of the acclivity of the mountain, by 
the Indians called Pucara, which ſignifies a gate or nar- 
row paſs of a mountain ; it alſo ſignifies a fortified place, 
and poſſibly derived its name from 1ts narrowneſs, and 
the natural ſtrength of its ſituation. They now began 
to deſcend with more eaſe towards the province of 
Chimbo, attended by the provincial alcalde, and the 
moſt eminent perſons of the town. After compliment- 
ing them in the moſt cordial manner on their arrival, 
they proceeded together, and within a league of the 
town were met by the prieſt, a dominican, accompa- 
nied by ſeveral of his order, and a number of the inha- 
bitants, who alſo left the town on the ſame friendly oc- 
caſion; and, to heighten the ceremony, had brought 
with them a troop of cholos, or Indian boys. 

| a | Theſe 
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Theſe cholos were dreſſed in blue, and girded round 
their waiſts with ſaſhes. On their heads they wore a 
kind of turban, and carried flags in their hands. This 
little corps was divided into two. or three parties, and 
went before the company dancing, and finging ſome 
words in their language, expreſſing the pleaſure they re- 
ceived from the ſight of ſuch perſons arrived ſafe in their 
country. In this manner the cavalcade entered the 
town, on which all the bells in the place were rung, 
and every houſe reſounded with the noiſe of trumpets, 
tabors and pipes. | 3 
On expreſſing to the corregidor their ſurprize at this 
reception, as a compliment far above their rank, he in- 
formed them that it was not at all ſingular, it being no 
more than what was commonly practiſed when perſons 
of any appearance entered the town; and that there 
was no ſmall emulation between the ſeveral towns in 
paying thoſe congratulations. --- LE, TOY 
Alfter they had paſſed the mountains beyond Pucara, 
the whole country within the reach of the eye during 
a paſlage of two leagues, was a level and open plai 
| having neither trees nor mountains, and covered with 
fields of wheat, barley, maize, and other grain, whoſe 
verdure, different from that of the mountain, naturally 
gave our artiſts great pleaſure, - | 


The corregidor entertained them in his houſe at Gua- 
randa till the 21ſt of the ſame month, when they con- 
tinued their journey to Quito. The thermometer was 
for three days ſucceſſively at 1004 and a half. | 
On the 22d they began to croſs the deſert of Chim- 
borazo, leaving the mountain of that name on the left, 
and travelling over different eminences and height, moſt 
of which were of ſand, the ſnow for a great diſtance 
forming as it were the fides of the mountain. At half 
an hour after five in the evening, they arrived at a place 
called Rumi Muchi, that is, a ſtony cave, an appellation 
derived from a vaſt cavity in a rock, and which is the 
only lodging travellers find here. FS 
This day's journey was not without its trouble; for 
though they had nothing to fear from precipices, or 
dangerous paſſes like thoſe in the road to Guaranda, 
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yet they ſuffered ſeverely from the cold of that deſart, 


then increaſed by the violence of the wind. Soon af. 


ter they had paſſed the large ſandy plain, and the ſevereſt 
part of the deſart, they came to the ruins of an ancient 
palace of the yncas, ſituated in a valley between two 
mountains; but. theſe ruins are little more than the 


foundations of the walls. | 


On the 23d, at chree quarters after five in the morn. 
ing, the thermometer was at 1000, or the freezing 
point, and accordingly they found the whole country 
covered with a hoar froſt ; and the hut in which they 
lay had ice on it. At nine in the morning they left their 
hut, ſtill keeping along the ſide of Chimborazo. At 
two in the afternoon they reached Mocha, a ſmall and 
very mean place, but where they were obliged to paſs 


the night. 


On the 24th, at nine in the morning, they ſet out for 
Hambato, which they reached at one in the afternoon, 
after paſſing ſeveral torrents, breaches or caſms of the 
mountain Carguairaſo, another mountain covered with 
ſnow, a little north of Chimborazo. Among theſe 


caſms is one without water, the earth remaining dry to 


the depth of twelve feet. This caſm was cauſed by a 


violent earthquake. 


On the 26th, after paſſing the river of Hambato, over 
a wooden bridge, and afterwards that of St, Miguel by 
helpof a bridge of the ſame materials, they arrived at 


Latacunga, - 


On the 27th, at fix in the morning, they left Lata- 
eunga, and reached in the evening the town of Mula- 
Halo, having in the way forded a river called Alaques. 

On the 28th they proceeded ow their journey, and in 
the evening reached the manfion- houſe or villa called 
Cli Shinche. The firſt part of their day's journey was 
over a large plain, at the end of which they had the 
pleaſure of paſſing by a ſtructure that belonged to the 
pagan Indians, being a palace of the yncas. Ic is cal 
led Callo, and gave name to the plain. They after- 
wards came to an acclivity, at the top of which they en- 
tered on the plain of Tiopullo, not leſs in extent than 
the firſt; and at the bottom towards the north is the 


 houfe where they were entertained that night. 
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On the 29th they ſet out the earlier, as this was to be 
the laſt of their journey. A road crofling ſeveral 
breaches and beaten tracts, brought them to a ſpacious | 
plain called Tura Bamba, that is, a muddy plain; at 
the other extremity of which ſtands the city of Quito, 
where they arrived at ſive in the evening. The preſident 
of the province, beſides providing apartments for them in 
the palace of the audencia, entertained them the firſt 
three days with great ſplendor, during which they were 
viſited by the biſhop, the auditor, the canons, the regi- 
dores, and all other perſons of any diſtinction, who ſeem- 

ed to vie with each other in their civilities. 
Garcilaſo, in his hiſtory of the yncas of Peru, ob- 
ſerves that the kingdom of Quito was conquered by the 
army of the emperor Tupac-Inga- Vupanque, command 
ed by his eldeſt ſon Hueyna- Capac, who alſo ſucceeded 
to the empire. Hueyna-Capac, among other natural 
children, had one called Ata Hualpa, by a daughter of 
the laſt king of Quito; andbeing extremely fond of him, 
on account of his many amiable qualities and accom- 
pliſhments, in order to procure him an honourable ſet - 
tlement, prevailed on his legitimate and eldeſt fon Hua- 
ſcar, to let him enjoy the kingdom of Quito as a fief of 
the empire; it being an invariable law, that all con- 
queſts were to be perpetually annexed to the crown, and 
not alienated from it on any account whatever. Thus 
Hueyna-Capac enjoyed the ſatis action of ſeeing his fa- 
vourite a ſovereign of large dominions. But on the 
death of his father, this prince, of whom ſuch: great 
hopes had been conceived, ungrateſully ſeized on the 
empire, impriſc..ed his brother, and ſoon after put him 
to a violent death, Eis proſperity was however but of 
Mort continuance ; for he ſuffered the ſame fate by or- 
der of Don Franciſco Pizarro, who had ſent Sebaſtian 
de Belalcazar to make a conqueſt of the kingdom of 
Quito. He routed the Indians wherever they ventured 
to face him, and having ſoon, by a ſeries of victories, 
made himſelf maſter of the kingdom, he, in the year 
1534 rebuilt the capital, which had ſuffered extremely 
from inteſtine commotions, and called it San Franciſco 
de Quito, a name it ſtill retains. oo 2 | 
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Our artiſts found from accurate obſervations, that the 


city of Quito 1s ſituated in the latitude of o deg. 13 


min, 33 ſec. ſouth, and in 298 deg. 15 min. 45 ſec. or 
61 deg. 44 min. 15 ſec. welt longitude from the meri- 
dian of Teneriffe. It ſtands in the inland parts of the 
continent of South America, and on the eaſtern ſkirts of 


the welt Cordillera of the Andes. Its diſtance from the 


coaſt of the ſouth ſea is about 35 leagues weſt. Conti- 
guous to it on the north- welt is the mountains and deſart 
of Pichincha, not leſs famous among ſtrangers for its 
great height, than among the natives for the great 
riches it is imagined to contain. The city is built on 
the acclivity of that mountain, and ſurrounded by 
others of a middling height, among the breaches or 
guaycos, as they are called here, which form the emi- 


- nences of Pichincha. Some of theſe breaches are of a 


conſiderable depth, and run quite through it, ſo that 


great part of the buildings ſtand upon arches. This 
' renders the ſtreets irregular and extremely uneven, ſome 


parts of the city being built on tbe aſcents, deſcents, 
and ſummits of the breaches. The city with regard to 
magnitude may be compared to one of the {ſecond or- 
der in Europe ; but the unevenneſs of its ſituation is a 


great diſadvantage to its appearance. 


Near ĩt are two ſpacious plains ; one on the ſouth, eal- 
led Zurubamba, three leagues in length; and the other 
uo the north, termed Inna- Quito, about two leagues in 
extent. Both are interſperſed with ſeats and cultivated 
lands, which greatly add to the proſpe@ from the city, 
being , continually covered with a lively verdure, and 
the neighbouring plains and hills always enamelled with 
flowers, there being here a perpetual ſpring. __ This 
icene is beautifully diverſified with large numbers of 
cattle feeding on the eminences, tho' luxuriancy of the 
ſoil is ſuch, that they cannot conſume ail the herbage. 

Theſe two plains contract as they approach the 
city, and at their junction, form a neck of land, 
covered with thoſe eminencies, on which part of Qui» 
to ſtands. It may perhaps appear ſtrange, that not- 
withſtanding two ſuch beautiful and extenſive - plains 
are ſo near the city, a ſituation ſo very inconvenient 
ſhould be preferred to either. But the firſt founders 
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ſeem to have had leſs regard for convenience and 
beauty, than for preſerving the remembrance of their con- 
queſts, by building on the fite of the ancient capital of 
the Indians, who made choice of ſuch places for erecting 
their towns ; probably from their being better adapted 
to defence. Beſides the Spaniards, during the infancy. 
of their conqueſt, little imagined this place would ever 
increaſe to its preſent magnitude. Quito, however, 
was formerly in a much more flouriſhing condition than 
at preſent; the number of its inhabitants being conſt- 
derably decreaſed, particularly the Indians, whole ſtreets 
of whoſe huts are now forſaken, and in ruins. 
South · weſt from Quito, on the neck of land belonging 
to the plain of Tura Bamba, is an eminencecalled Pane- 
cillo, or the little loaf, from its figure reſembling a ſugar 
loaf. Its height is not above a hundred fathoms, and 
between it and the mountains covering the eaſt part of 
the city, is a very narrow road. From the ſouth and 
weſt ſides of the Panecillo iflues ſeveral ſtreams of ex- 
.cellent water ; while ſeveral brooks flow down from the 
eminences of Pichincha, and by means of conduits and 
pipes plentiſully ſupply the whole city with water; af- 
ter which the remainder, joining in one ſtream, forms a 
river called Machangara. . „ 
Pichincha, in the pagan times, was a volcano, and 
even ſome fiery eruptions have been known ſince the 
conqueſt. The mouth or aperture was in a pic, the top 
of which-is now covered with ſand and calcined matter. 
At preſent no fire is ejected, nor does there any ſmoke 
Iſſue from it. The inhabitants are however ſometimes 
alarmed by dreadful noiſes cauſed by winds confined in 
the bowels of the mountain, which cannot fail of recall- 
ing to their minds the terrible devaſtations formerly 
' Cauſed by its eruptions, when the whole city, and neigh- 

bouring country, were often, as it were, buried undera 
deluge of aſhes, and the light of the ſun totally intercep- 
ted for three or four days ſucceſſively, by impenetrable 
clouds of duſt. In the center of the plain of Inno Qui- 
to 1s a place called Rumi Bamba, i. e. a ſtrong plain, be- 
ing full of large fragments of rocks thrown thither by 
the ejections of the mountain. We have already ob- 
ſerved that the higheſt part of Pichincha is covered with 
4 5 5 ice 
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ice and ſnow, conſiderable quantities of which are 
brought down te the city, and mixed with the liquors 
drank by people of faſhion. _ yt bay, 
The principal ſquare in Quito has four fides, in 
one of which ſtands the cathedral, and in the oppoſite 
the epiſcopal palace ; the third fide is taken up by the 
town-houfe, and the fourth by the palace of the au- 
dience. It is very ſpacious, and has in the center an 
elegant fountain. It is, indeed, rather disfigured 
than adorned by the palace of the audience, which, 
inſtead of being kept in repair, conformable. to the 
dignity of government, the greateſt part of it has been 
ſuffered to fall into ruins, and only a few halls and ef- 
fices taken any care of, ſo that even the outward walls 
continually threaten to demoliſh the parts now ſtand - 
ing. The four fireets termigating at the angles of the 
ſquare, are ſtraight, broad, and handſome, but at the 
diſtance of three or four quadras (or the diſtance be- 
tween every two corners, or ſtacks of building, and 
which here conſiſts of about a hundred yards, more or 
leſs) begin the troubleſome declivities. This inequa- 
lity deprives the inhabitants of the uſe of coaches, ar 
any other wheel-carriage. . Perſons of rank, however, 
to diftinguiſh themſelves, are attended by a ſervant 
carrying a large umbrella: and ladies of the firſt qua- 
lity are carried in ſedans. Except the four ſtreets 
_ above-mentioned, all the reſt are crooked, and defti- 
tute both of ſymmetry and order. Some of them are 
croſſed by breaches, and the houſes ſtand on the fides 
of their winding courſe and irregular projections; thus 
ſome parts of the city are fituated at the botton of thoſe 
-breaches, while others ſtand on their ſummits. The 
principal fireets are paved, but thoſe which are not, 
are almoſt impaſſable after rain, which is here very 
common. 71 | . 
Beſides the principal ſquare, there are two others in 
Quito, and both very ſpacious, together with ſeveral _ 
others that are ſmaller. In theſe the greateſt part of 
the convents are ſituated, and thence make a very hand- 
ſome appearance, the fronts and portals of thoſe edi- 
fices dedicated to religion, being adorned with all the 
embelliſhments. of architecture, particularly the con- 
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vent of the order of Franciſcans, which bein g wholly 
of free ſtone, muſt have coſt a prodigious ſum ; and 
Indeed the juſtneſs of the proportions, the diſpoſition 
of the parts, the elegant taſte and execution of the 
whole work, render it equal to moſt of the admired 
buildings in Europe. 1 e 
The principal houſes are very large, and ſome of 
them have ſpacious and well - contrived apartments, 
tho' none are above one ſtory in height, which is ſel- 
dom without a balcony towards the ſtreet; but their 
doors and windows, particularly thoſe within, are ve- 
ry low and narrow, following, in theſe particulars, 
the old cuſtom of the Indians, who were not only care- 
ful to build their houſes among breaches and inequali- 
ties, but alſo to make the doors very narrow. The 
Spaniards. plead in defence of this cuſtom, that the 
apartments are freer from wind; but be that as it 
may, this peculiarity certainly owed its origin to a 
blind imitation of the Indians. . 
The materials made uſe of in building at Quito are 
adobes, or unburnt bricks, and clay; and to the makin 
of the former, the earth is ſo well adapted, that they 
laſt a long time, provided they are defended from rain. 
They are cemented, or joined together by a certain 
ſubſtance called ſangagua, a ſpecies of mortar, of un- 
common hardneſs, and was made uſe of by the ancient 
Indians for building houfes, and walls of all kinds, 
ſeveral remains being ſtill to be ſeen near the city, and 
in many other parts of the kingdom, notwithſtanding 
the inclemency of the weather; a ſufficient proof of 
its ſtrength and duration. TES $0 
The city is divided into ſeveral pariſhes, the Segra- 
rio, St. Sebaſtian, St. Barbaria, St. Roque, St. Mark, 
St. Priſca, and St. Blaize, The cathedral, befides 
the richneſs of its furniture, is ſplendidly adorned with 
tapeſtry hangings, and other coſtly decorations; but 
in this reſpect the other pariſh-churches are ſo mean, 
as to have ſcarce neceſſaries for performing divine wor- 
mMip. Some of them are without pavements, and ever7ß 
other particular is of a piece with that mark of pover- 
ty. The chapel del Sagrario is very large, wholly I 
of ſtone, and 1ts architeQure executed in a . 
taſte; 
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_ taſte; nor is the diſpoſition of the infide inferior to the 


beauty of its external appearance. _ 
The convents of monks in Quito, are thoſe of the 
Auguſtines, Dominicans, and the Fathers of Mercy, 
which are the heads of provinces; but beſides theſe, 
there is another of Franciſcan recolle&s, another of 
Dominicans, and. another of the Fathers of Mercy. 


In this city is alſo a college of Jeſuits, two colleges for 


ſeculars, one called St. Lewis, of which the Jeſuits 
have the direction, and the other St. Ferdinand, and 
is under the care of the Dominicans. In the firſt are 
twelve royal exhibitions for the ſons of auditors, and 
other officers of the crown. It is alſo an univerſfi 

under the patronage of St. Gregory. That of the ſe- 
cond is a royal foundation, and dedicated to St. Tho- 
mas : the falaries of the profeſſors. are paid by the 
crown. Some of the chairs in this college are filled 
by graduates, as thoſe appropriated to the canon and 
civil law, and phyſic, but the latter has been long va- 
cant for want of a profeſſor, tho? the degrees would be 
diſpenſed with. The Franciſcan. convent has a col 
lege called San Buena Ventura, for the religious of 
its order, and, though under the ſame roof with the 
convent, has a different government and œconomy. 
- Quito has alſo ſeveral nunneries, as that of the con- 
ception, the orders of St. Clare, St. Catharine, and 
two of bare-footed Thereſians; of theſe one was ori- 
ginally founded in the town of Latacunga, but hav- 
ing, together with the place itſelf, been deſtroyed by 


an earthquake, the nuns removed to Quito, where 


they have ever fince continued. 3 N 

The college of Jeſuits, as well as all the convents 
of monks, are very large, well built, and very ſplen- 
did. The churches alſo, tho' the architecture of ſome 
is not modern, are large and magnificently decorated, 
eſpecially on ſolemn feſtivals, when it is amazing to 
behold the vaſt quantities of wrought plate, rich hang- 
ings, and coſtly ornaments, which heighten the ſo- 
lemnity of the worſhip, and encreaſe the reputation of 
theſe churches for magnificence. If thoſe of tlie nun- 
neries do not, on thoſe occaſions, exhibit ſuch an 
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amazing quantity of riches, they rather exceed them 


In the elegance and delicacy of their decorations. It 


is quite otherwiſe in the pariſh-churches, where po- 
verty is conſpicuous, even on the moſt ſolemn occa» 
fions, tho' this is partly imputed to thoſe who have 
the care of them. Ch WES 8 . 
. There is alſo an hoſpital, with ſeparate wards for 
men and women; and tho? its revenues are not large, 
yet by a proper economy they are made to anſwer all 
the neceſſary expences. It was formerly under the di- 
rection of particular perſons of the city, who, to the 
great detriment of the poor, neglected their duty, and 
jome even embezzled part of the money received; but 
it is now under the care of the order of our lady of 
Bethlehem, and by the care of theſe fathers every 
thing has put on a different aſpect, the whole con vent 
and infirmary have been rebuilt, and a church erect- 
ed, which tho? ſmall is very beautiful and finely deco- 
rated. . 8 5 
- 'This order of our lady of Bethlehem has been late- 
Iy founded under the name of a congregation, and 
Had its origin in the province of Guatemala. The 
name of the founder was Pedro de San]Joſeph Betaneur, 


— 


a native of the town of Chaſna, on the iſland of Tene- 
riffe, in the year 1626. After bis death, which hap- 


pened in the year 1667, his congregation was ap- 
roved of by a bull of Clement X. dated the 16th of 
May 1672, and fill more formally in another of 1674. 


In 1687, Innocent XI. erected it into a community of 


regulars, fince when it has begun to increaſe in thoſe 
countries as a religious order. It had, indeed, before 
paſſed from Guatemala to Mexico, and from thence in 
1671 to: Lima, where the fathers had the care of the 
hoſpital del Carmen. In the city of St. Miguel de 
Piura, they took poſſeſſion of the hoſpital of St. Ann, 
in the year 1678, and of that of St. Sebaſſ ian in Trux- 
Hlo, in 1680; and their diligence in diſcharging theſe 
truſts induced other places to ſelect them as directors 
of their hoſpitals; and among the reſt the city of Quito, 
where, notwithſtanding they have been only a few 
years, they have repa:red all former abuſes, and p . 
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che hoſpital on a better footing than it had ever known 
Fhe fathers of this order go bare-footed, and wear 
a habit of a dark brown colour, nearly reſembling that 
of the capuchins, which order they alſo imitate in not 
ſhaving their beards. On one fide of their cloak is an 
image of our lady of Bethlehem. Every fixth yeat 
they meet to chufe a general, which ceremony is per. 
formed alternately at Mexico and Lima. 

Among the courts, whoſe ſeſſions are held at Quito, 
the principal is that of the Royal Audience, which 
was eſtabliſhed there in the year 1563, and conſiſts of 
a preſident (who is alfo governor of the province with 
regard to matters of law) four auditors, who are at the 
ſame time civil and criminal judges, and a royal fiſcal, 
ſo called, as beſides the cauſes brought before the au- 
dience, he alſo takes cognizance of every thing relating 
to the revenue of the crown. Beſides this, there is alſo 
another fiſcal called protector de los Indios, ** Protec- 


* tor of the Indians,” who ſolicits for them, and when 
injured, pleads in their deſence. The juriſdiction of 


this court extends to the utmoſt limits of the province 
with no other appeal than to the council of the Indies, 
and this only in caſe of a rejection of a petition, or 
flagrant injuſtice. | in BR 

Next to the audience is the exchequer, or chamber 
of finances, the chief officers of which are, an ac- 
comptant, a treaſurer, and a royal fiſcal. The reve- 
nues paid into the receipt of this court are, the tributes 
of the Indians of this juriſdiction, and thoſe of Otabe- 


lo, Villa de San Miguel de Ibara, Latacunga, Chim- 


bo, and Riobamba, and alſo the taxes levied in theſe 
parts, and the produce of the cuſtoms at Babahoyo, 
Yaquache, and Caracol, which ſums are annually diſ- 
tributed, partly to Carthagena, and Santa Martha, 
for paying the ſalaries of the preſidents, fiſcals, corre- 
gidors, together with the ſtipends of the prieſts, and 
the governors of Maynas and Quijos, partly for the 
officers of the commandaries, and partly for the ca- 
ciques of the villages, | bo PIG ST TIM 
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The tribunal de cruzada, or croizade, has a com» 
miſſary, who is generally ſome dignitary of the church, 
and a treaſurer, who is alſo the accomptant, and thro? 
whoſe hands every thing paſſes relating to the crois 
ſade. K "p45 5 6; 08 - G: 93 5 
_ Here is alſo a treaſury for the effects of perſons de · 
ceaſed, an inſtitution lang fince eſtabliſhed all over the 
Indies, for receiving the goods of thoſe whoſe heirs 
were in Spain, that thus they might be ſecured from 
thoſe accidents, to which, from diſhoneſty, or negli- 
gence, they would be liable in private hands, and ſe+ 
eurely kept for the perſons to which they belong; an 
inſtitution, originally very excellent, but now greatly. 
abuſed, great diminutions being made in the eſtates 
before they are reſtored to their proper owners. 
Beſides the above-mentioned tribunals, here is alſo: 
a commiſſary of the inquiſition, with an alguazil 
major, and families appointed by the holy office of 
The corporation conſiſts of a corregidor, two ordi- 
nary alcaldes choſen annually, and regidores. Theſe - 
ſuperintend the election of the alcaldes, which is at- 
tended with no ſmail diſturbance in this city, perſons: 
of all ranks being divided into the two parties of Cre- 
oles, and Europeans, or Chapitones, to the great de- 
triment of private repoſe and ſociability. This aſſem- 
bly alſo nominates the alcalde major of the Indians, 
who muſt be a governor of one of the Indian towns 
within five leagues of the city, and has under him o- 
ther inferior officers for the civil government of it; 
and this alcalde major, together with the others, are 
little more than the alguazils, or officers of the cor- 
regidor, or ordinary alcaldes of the city, tho” at firſt 
they were inveſted with a much greater power. Be- 
fides theſe, here are others called alcaldes de harrieros, 
whoſe buſineſs is to provide mules, &c. for travellers ; 
and tho' all theſe are ſubordinate to the alcalde major, 
yet he has very little authority over them. | 
The cathedral chapter conſiſts of the biſtiop,. dean, 
archdeacon, chanter, treaſurer, doctoral, penitentia- 
ry, a magiſtral, three canons by preſentation, four 
Pre- 
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they proudly call themſelves angels, unite in compa- 
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prebends, and two demi-prebends, with the following 
revenues: that of the biſhop 24,000 dollars, the dean 
2500, the four ſacceeding dignitaries 2000 each, the 
canons 1500 each, the prebends 600, and the demi- 
prebends 420. ThiYechurch was erected into a ca- 


thedral in the year 1545, and among other feſtivals that 


are celebrated in it, with amazing magnificence, thoſe 


of Corpus Chriſti, and the Conception of our Lady, 


when all the courts, offices, and perſons of eminence, 
never fail to aſſiſt. But the ſingular pomp of the pro- 
ceſſion of the hoſt in the former, and the dances of the 
Indians, muſt not be omitted. Every houſe of the 
ſtreets through which it paſſes, are adorned with rich 
hangings, and ſuperb: triumphal arches are erected, 
with altars at ſtated diſtances, and higher than the 
houſes, on which, as on the triump? al arches, the 
ſpectator ſees, with admiration, an immenſe quantity 
of wrought plate, and jewels, diſpoſed in ſuch an ele- 
gant manner, as to render the whole even more pleaſin 
than the aſtoniſhing quantity of riches. This ſplendor; 
together with the magnificent dreſſes of the perſons 
who afliſt at the proceſſion, render the whole extremely 
ſolemn, and the pomp and decorum are both conti- 
nued to the end of the ceremon j. | 
With regard to the dances, it is a cuſtom, both a- 
mong the pariſhes of Quito, and all thoſe of the moun- 


tains, that the prieſt, a month before the celebration of 


the feaſts, ſelects a number of Indians, who are to be 
the dancers. Theſe immediately begin to practiſe the 
dances they uſed before their converſion to chriſtiani- 
ty. The muſic is pipe and tabor, and the moſt ex- 
traordinary of their motions a few awkward capers 
in ſhort, the whole is little to the taſte of an European, 
Within a few days of the ſolemnity, they dreſs them< 


ſelves in a doublet, ſhirt, and a woman's' petticoat, 


adorned in the fineſt manner poſſible. Over their ſtoc- 
kings they wear a fort of pinked buſkins, on which 
are faſtened a great number of bells, - Their head and 
face they cover with a ſort of maſk, formed of ribbands 
of ſeveral colours. Dreſſed in this fantaſtical garb, 


nies * 
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nies of eight or ten, and: ſpend the whole day in roving 
about the ſtreets, highly delighted with the: gingling 
of their bells, and frequently ſtop to dance, to gain the 
applauſes of the ignorant multitude, who are ſtrangers 
to elegant dancing. But what{w-really ſurpriſing, is, 
that without any pay, or view of intereſt, unleſs they 
think it a religious duty, they continue this exerciſe a a 
whole fornight before the grand feſtival, and a month 
after it, without minding either their labour or fami- 
lies, rambling about and dancing the whole day, with- 
out being either tired or diſguſted, tho' the number of 
their admirers daily decreaſe, and the applauſe is turn - 
ddaatomdicate..; i of HH dg „„ 
The ſame dreſs is worn by them in other proceſſions, 
and at the bull feaſts, when they are excuſed from la- 
bour, and therefore highly pleaſed with them. 
+, Soon after our artiſts arrived at Quito, they deter- 
mined to continue the ſeries of the [triangles for 
meaſuring am arch of the meridian to the S. of that city; 
the company accordingly divided themſelves into two 
bodies, conſiſting of French and Spaniards, and each 
retired to the part aſſigned them. Don George Juan 
and M. Godin, who were at the head of one party, 
went to the mountain of Pambamarca; while M. 
Bouguer, de la Condamine, and Don Ulloa, together 
with their aſſiſtants, climbed up to the higheſt ſummit 
of Pichincha. Both parties ſuffered extremely, both 
from the ſeverity of the cold, and the impetuoſity of 
the winds, which on thefe heights blow with inceſſant 
violence; difficulties the more painful as they bad 
been little - uſed to ſuch ſenſations, Thus in the 
torrid zone, nearly under the equinoctial, where it is 
natural to ſuppoſe they had moſt to fear from the heat, 
their greateſt pain was cauſed hy the exceſſiveneſs of 
the cold, the intenſeneſs of which may be conjectured 
from the following experiments made by the thermo- 
meter carefully ſheltered from the wind, on the top of 
Pichincha; the freezing point being at 1000. | 
On the 15thof Auguſt 1737, at 12 at noon, the li- 
quor was at the height of 1003. At 4 in the every 
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ing, at 1001 and a half. At 6 in the evening, at 


9d and a hate 3 


On the 16th of Auguſt, at 6 in the morning, at 


997. At 10 in the forenoon, at 1005. At 12 at noon, 


at 1008. At 5 in the evening, at 1001 and a half. At 
6 in the evening, at 999 and a half. 8 bo: 

On the 17th, at three quarters after 5 in the morn- 
ing, at 996. At g in the morning, at 1001. At three 
quarters after 12, at 1010. At a quarter after 2 in the 


afternoon, at 1012 and one-fourth. At 6 in the even- 
ing, at 999. And at 10 in the evening, at 998, ©. 
Their firſt ſcheme for ſhelter and lodging in theſe. 


uncomfortable regions, was, to pitch a field-tent for 
each company; but on Pichincha this could not be. 
done from the narrowneſs of the ſummit: they were 
therefore obliged to be contented with a hat ſo ſmall 
that they could hardly all creep into it. Nor will this 
appear ſtrange, if the reader conſiders the bad diſpoſi- 
tion and ſmallneſs of the place, it being one of the 
loftieſt crags of a rocky mountain, one hundred fa- 


thoms above the higheſt part of the deſart of Pichin- 


cha. Such was the ſituation of their manſion, which, 
like all the other adjacent parts, ſoon became covered 
with ice and ſnow. The aſcent up this ſtupendous 
rock, from the baſe, or the place where the mules could 
come, to their habitation, was ſo craggy as only to be 
climbed on foot, and to perform it coſt them four hours 
continual labour and pain, from the violent efforts of 
the body, and the ſubtility of the air, the latter being 
ſuch as to render reſpiration difficult. EEE | 

The ſtrange manner of living to which our artiſts 


were reduced during the time they were employed in 


a geometrical menſuration of ſome degrees of the me- 
ridian, may not perhaps prove unentertaining to'the 
reader; and therefore the followin account is given 
as a ſpecimen of it. The deſart of Pichincha, both 
with regard to the operations performed there, and 
its inconveniences, differing very little from others, an 
idea may be very eaſily formed of the fatigues, hard- 
ſhips, and dangers to which they were continually ex- 
Poked during the time they were proſecuting the en- 
; | terprize, 
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Increaſed from the dreadful concuſſions of the precipice 
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terprize, with the conduct of which they had been 
honoured. 'The principal difference between the ſe- 
veral deſarts conſiſted in their greater or leſſer diſtance 


from places where they could procure proviſions; and 


in the inclemency of the weather, 'which was propor- 


tionate to the height of the mountains, and the ſeaſon, 


of the year, | | EE 

They generally kept within their hut. Indeed they 
were obliged to do this, both on account of the in- 
tenſeneſs of the cold, the violence of the wind, and 
their being continually involved in fo thick a fog, that 
an object at fix or eight paces was hardly diſcernible. 
When the fog cleared up, the clouds by their gravity | 
moved nearer to the ſurface of the earth, and on all 
fides ſurrounded the mountain to a vaſt diſtance, repre- 
ſenting the ſea, with their rock like an iſland in the 
center of it. When this happened, they heard the hor- 
rid noiſes of the tempeſts, which then diſcharged them · 
ſelves on Quito and the neighbouring country. They 
ſaw the lightenings ifue from the clouds, and heard 
the thunders roll far beneath them; and whilſt the 
lower parts were involved in tempeſts of thunder and 
rain, they enjoyed a dehghtful ſerenity ; the wind was 
abated, the ſky clear, and the enlivering rays of the ſun 
moderated the ſeverity of the cold. But their circum- | 
ſtances were very different when the clouds roſe ; 
their thickneſs rendered reſpiration difficult; the ſnow 
and hail fell continually, and the wind returned with 
all its violence; ſo that it was impoſſible entirely to 
overcome the fears of being, together with their hut, 
blown down the precipice, on whoſe edge it was built, 
or of being buried under it by the daily accumulations 
of ice and ſnow. E: 4 wart N 
The wind was often fo violent in theſe regions, that 
its velocity dazzled the fight, whilſt their fears were 


cauſed by the fall of enormous fragments. of rocks. 
Theſe cruſhes were the more alarming as no other I 
noiſes are heard in theſe deſarts. And during the 
night their reſt, which they ſo greatly wanted, was 
frequently diſturbed by ſuch ſudden ſounds. Ive : 
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the weather was any thing fair with them, and the 
clouds gathered about ſome of the other mountains 
which had a connection with their obſervations, ſo 
that they could not make all the uſe they deſired of 


this interval of good weather, they left their hut to 


exerciſe themſelves. Sometimes they deſcended to 
ſome ſmall diſtance, and at others amuſed themſelves 
with rolling large fragments of rocks down the preci- 
pice; and theſe often required the jajnt ſtrength of 
them all, tho they often ſaw the ſame performed by the 
mete force of the wind. But they always took care in 
their. incurſions not to go far out, but that on the leaſt 
appearance of the clouds gathering about their cottage, 
which often happened very ſuddenly, they could re- 
gain their ſhelter, The door of their hut was faſtened 
with thongs of leather, and on the inſide not the ſmall- 
eſt crevice was left unſtopped; beſides which it was 
very compactly covered with ſtraw. - But notwithſtand- 
ing all their care, the wind penetrated through. The 
days were often little better than the nights, and all 
the light they enjoyed was that of a lamp or two, 
which they kept continually burning. | 


Tho' their hut was ſmall, and crouded with. anbahi. 


tants, beſides the heat of the lamps, yet the intenſeneſs. | 


of the cold was ſuch, that every one of them was ob- 
liged to have a chafin-diſh of. coals; Theſe precautions 
would have rendered the rigour of the climate ſupport» 
able, had not the imminent danger-of periſhing by be- 
ing blown down the precipice, rouſed them every time 


it ſnowed, to encounter the ſeverity of the outward air, 


and ſalley out with ſhovels to free the roof of their hut 
from the maſſes of ſnow which were gathering on it:. 
Nor would it, without this precaution, have been able 
to ſupport the weight. They were not indeed without 
ſervants and Indians; but they were ſo. benumbed with 
the cold, that it was with great difficulty they could. 
get them out of a ſmall tent, where they kept a con- 
tinual fire. So that all our artiſts could obtain from. 
them was to take their turns in this labour; and even 
then they went very unwillingly about it, and conſe- 


| quently performed ut flowly.. 


It 
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It may eafily be conceived what this company ſuffer- 
ed from the aſperities of ſuch a climate. Their feet 
were ſwelled, and ſo tender, that they could not even 
bear the heat, and walking was attended with extreme 
Pain. Their hands were covered with chilblains; their 
lips ſwelled and chopped; ſo that every motion in ſpeak- 
Ing or the like, drew blood; conſequently they were 
obliged to ſlrict taciturnity, and little diſpoſed to laugh, 
as by cauſing an extenſion of the lips, it produced ſuch 
fiſſures as were very painful for two or three days after, 
Their common food in this unhoſpitable region was 
a little rice boiled with ſome fleſh or fowl, procured 
from Quito; and inſtead of fluid water, their pot was 
filled with ice; they had the ſame reſource with re- 
gard to what they drank : and while they were eating, 
every one was obliged to keep his plate over a chafin- 
diſh of coals, to prevent his proviſions from freezing. 
The ſame was done with regard to the water. At firſt 
they imagined the drinking ſtrong liquors would diffuſe a 
heat through the body, and, conſequently, render it leſs 
ſenſible of the painful ſharpneſs'of the cold; but to 
their ſurpriſe felt no manner of ſtrength in ſuch liquors: 
nor were they any greater perſervative againſt the cold 

than the common watertl. 
At the ſame time they found it impoſſible to keep the 
Fndians together, On their firſt feeling of the climate, 
their thoughts were immediately turned on deſerting 
their maſters. - The firſt inſtance they had of this kind 
was ſo unexpected, that had not one of a better diſpoſi- 
tion than+the reſt ſtaid and acquainted them of their de- 
fign, it might have proved of very bad conſequence; 
The affair was this : there being on the top of the rock 
no room for pitehing a tent for the Indians, they uſed 
every evening to retire to a cave at the foot of the moun- 
tain, where, beſides a natural diminution of the cold, 


they could keep a contiuual fire; and, conſequently, en- 


Joyed more comfortable quarters than their maſters. Be- 
fore they withdrew at night, they faſtened on the out- 
fide the door of the hut, which was fo low that it was 
impoſſible to ge in or out without ſtooping ;; and 23 
every night the hail and ſnew which had fallen, formed 
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2 wall againſt the door, it was the buſineſs of one or two 
of the Indians to come early and remove this obſtruc- 
tion : For though the Negro ſcrvants were lodged in a 
little tent, their hands and feet were ſo covered with 
chilblains, that they would rather have ſuffered them- 
ſelves to have been killed than move. The Indians 
therefore came conſtantly up to diſpatch this work be- 
twixt nine or ten in the morning; but they had not been 
there above four or five days, when they were not a liitle 
alarmed to ſee ten, eleven, and twelve come, without 
any news of their labourers ; when they were relieved 
by the honeſt ſervant mentioned above, who had with- 
ftood the ſeduction of his countrymen, and informed 
his maſters of the deſertion of the four others. As ſoon 
as the ſnow was cleared away from the door, they diſ- 
patched the Indian to the corregidor of Quito, who with 
equal diſpatch ſent other Indians, threatening to chaſtiſe 
them ſeverely if they were wanting in their duty. 
Bat the fear of puniſhment was not [ſufficient to in- 
duce them to ſupport the rigour of this ſituation ; for 
within two days they deſerted. The corregidor there- 
fore, to prevent any other inconvenience, ſent four In- 
dians under the care of an alcalde, and gave orders for 
their being relieved every fourth day. ER 
— Twenty-three tedious days our artiſts ſpent on this 
rock, viz. to the 6th of September, and even without 
any poſſibility of finiſhing-their obſervations of the an- 
gles; for when it was fair and clear weather with them, 
the others on whoſe ſummits the ſignals which formed 
the triangles for meaſuring the degrees of the meridian 
were hid in the clouds; and when thoſe were clear, 
Pichincha was involved in clouds. It was therefore ne- 
ceſſary to erect their ſignals in a lower fituation, and in a 
more fayourable region. This however did not pro- 
duce any change in their habitation till the beginning of 
December, when having finiſhed the obſervations which 
particularly concerned Pichincha, they proceeded 'ta 


others; but with no abatement either of inconveniencies, 


cold, or fatigue, the places where they made their obſer- 
vations being neceſſarily on the higheſt parts of the de- 
farts ; ſo that the only reſpite in which they * 
2 | ome 
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ſome little eaſe, was during the ſhort interval of paſſing 


from one to the other. 1 EAT: of; 
In all their tations ſubſequent to that on Pichincha, 
during their fatiguing menſuration ofthe degrees of the 
meridian, each company lodged in a feld-tent, which, 
though ſmall, they found leſs inconvenient than the hut 
on Pichincha, tho” at the ſame time they had more troy. 
ble, being oftener obliged to clear it from the ſnow, az 
the weight of it would otherwiſe have demoliſhed the 
tent. At firſt indeed, they pitched it in the moſt ſhel. 
tered places; but on taking a reſolution that the tents 
themſelves ſhould ſerve for ſignals, to prevent the incon- 
venience of having others of wood, they removed them 
to a more expoſed ſituation, where the impetuoſity of 
the winds ſometimes tore up the piquets, and blew them 
down. . l 
From what has been obſerved it will follow, that, in 
order to form à right judgment of the happy tempe- 
rance of the air at Quito, experience muſt correct the 
errors which would . ariſe from mere ſpeculation ; as 
without that unerring guide, or the information of hiſ- 
tory, who would imagine, that in the center of the Tor- 
rid Zone, or rather under the equinoQtial, not only the 


heat is very tolerable, but even, in ſome parts, the | 


cold painful ; and. that others enjoy all the delights and 
advantages of a perpetual ſpring, their fields being al- 
ways covered with verdure, and enamelled with flow- 
ers of the moſt lively colours? The mildneſs of the 
climate, free from the extremes of cold and heat, and 


the conſtant equality of the nights and days, render a | 


country, which uninformed. reaſon would, from its 
| fituation, - conclude to be uninhabitable, pleaſant and 
fertile: nature has here ſcattered her bleſſings with fo 


liberal a hand, that this country ſurpaſſes thoſe of the 


temperate zones, where the viciflitudes of winter and 


ſummer, and change from heat to cold, cauſe the ex- 


tremes of both to be more ſenfibly felt. bs 

The method taken by nature to render this country 
a delightful habitation, conſiſts in an aſſemblage of cir- 

cumſtances, of which, if any were wanting, it would 


either be utterly uninhabitable, or ſubject to Pig gre; 
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eſt inconveniencies. But by this extraordinary aſſem- 
blage, the effect of the rays of the ſun is averted, and 
the heat of that glorious planet moderated. The prin- 
cipal circumſtance in this aſſemblage is its elevated ſitua- 
tion above the ſurface of the ſea ; or, rather, of the 
whole earth; and thus not only the reflection of the heat 
is diminiſhed, but by the elevation of this country, 
the winds are more ſubtile, congelation more natural, 
and the heat abated. Theſe are ſuch natural effects as 
muſt doubtleſs be attributed to its fituation ; and is the 
only circumſtance from whence ſuch prodigies of nature, 
as are obſerved here, can proceed. In one part are 
mountains of a ſtupendous height and magnitude, hav- 
ing their ſummits covered with ſnow ; on the other, vol- 
canoes flaming within, while their ſummits, caſms, and 
apertures are involved in ice. The plains are tempe- 
rate; the breaches and valleys hot; and, laſtly, ac- 
cording to the diſpoſition of the country, in its high or 
low ſituations, you find all the variety of gradations of 
temperature poſſible to be conceived between the two 
extremes of heat and cold. 8 5 ; | 

The fertility of this country, if fully deſcribed, would 
appear to many incredible, did not the conſideration of 
the equality and benignity of the climate inforce its pro- 
bability. For both the degrees of cold and heat are 
ſo happily determined, that the moiſture continues, and 
the earth ſeldom fails of being cheriſhed by the ferti- ' 
lizing beams of the ſun ſome part of every day; and 
therefore it is no wonder that this country ſhould enjoy 
a greater degree of fertility than thoſe where the ſame 
cauſes do not concur ; eſpecially if we. confider, that 
there is no ſenſible. difference throughout the year; ſo 
that the fruits and beauties of the ſeveral ſeaſons are 
here ſeen at the ſame time. The curious European ob- 
lerves, with a pleaſing admiration, that whilſt ſome 
herbs of the field are fading, others of the ſame kind are 
ipringing up; and whilſt ſome flowers are loſing their 

uty, others are blowing to continue the enamelled 
proipet, When the fruits of the trees have obtained 


| their maturity, and the leaves begin to change their 


colour, freſh leaves, bloſſoms, and fruits, are * in 
| | eir 
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their proper gradations in fize and ripeneſs on the ſame 


The ſame inceſſant fertility 15 conſpicuous in the corn, 
both reaping and ſowing being carried on at the ſame 


time. That corn which had been recently ſown is 


coming up; that which has been longer ſown is in its 
blade, and the more advanced begins to bloom. 80 
that the declivities of the neighbouring hills exhibit all 
the beauties of the four ſeaſons at one ſingle view. 
Though all this is generally ſeen, yet there is a ſet- 
tled time for the grand harveſt. But ſometimes the moſt 
favourable ſeaſon for ſowing in one place, is a month or 
two after that of another, though their diſtance is not 
more than three or four leagues; and the time for ano- 
ther at the ſame diſtance not then arrived. Thus, in 
different ſpots, ſometimes in one and the ſame, ſowing 
and reaping -are performed throughout the whole year, 
the forwardneſs or retardment naturally ariſing from the 
different ſituations, as mountains, riſing grounds, plains, 


valleys, and breaches ; and the temperature being dif- 


ferent in each of theſe, the times for performing the ſe- 
veral operations of huſbandry muſt alſo differ. Nor is 
this any contradiQtion to what has been before advanced, 
relative to this fruitful and fortunate country. | 
This remarkable fecundity of the foil is naturally pro- 
ductive of a great plenty of fruits and corn of every 
kind, and alſo of their goodneſs, as is evident from 
the delicacy of the beef, veal, mutton, pork, and poul- 
try of Quito. Here is alſo wheat bread in ſufficient 
lenty; but the fault is, that the Indian women, whole 
uſineſs it 1s to make it, are ignorant of the beſt me- 
thods both of kneading and baking it ; for the wheat 
of "itſelf is excellent, and the bread baked in private 
houſes equal to any in the known world. The beef, 
which is not inferior to that of Europe, is ſold in the 
markets by the quarter of the hundred for four rials of 
that country money, and the buyer has the liberty of 
chooſing what part he pleaſes. Mutton is ſold either 
by the half or quarter of a ſheep; and when fat, and in 
its prime, the whole carcaſe is worth about five or 2 
I 5 6 a . | - nials. 
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rials. Other ſpecies of proviſions are ſold by the lump, 
without weight or meaſure, and the price regulated by 
cuſtom. - | | 

The plantation near the ſummits of the mountains, 
from their having a variety of temperatures, produce 
wheat, barley, pot-herbs of all kinds, and potatoes.” 

Above theſe plantations are fed thoſe numerous flocks 
of ſheep, producing that wool, which, from the ſeveral 
operations it undergoes, affords employment for ſuch 
multitudes of people. Some farmers here make it their 
ſole bufineſs to breed cows, principally for the advan- 


tage they derive from their milk in making cheeſe and 


butter. In other farm-houſes you ſee various occupa- 


tions carried on at the ſame time, namely, the breed- 


ing of cattle, agriculture, and manufactures, particu- 
larly of cloth, bays, and ſerges. 

From what has been ſaid, it is evident that no juriſ- 
diction has any generel temperature, the degree of cold 
and heat depending on the ſituation ; and that to 
this difference is owing the delightful, and even profi- 
table variety of all kinds of fruits and grain, each find- 
ing here a temperature agreeable to its nature, Ac- 
cordingly in travelling only half a day you paſs from a 
climate where the heat ſufficiently indicates that you are 
in the torid zone, to another where you feel all the hor- 
rors of winter. And what is ſtill more ſingalar, and 
may be eſteemed an advantage, no change occurs the 
whole year; the temperate parts never feeling the vi- 


ciſſitudes of cold and heat. This, however, muſt be 
allowed not to hold preciſely with regard to the moun- 


tainous parts, the coldneſs of which is increaſed by the 
violence of the winds, or a change of weather called 
tiempo de paramos, when the clouds involve the great- 
eſt part of the mountains, and precipitate themſelves in 
a leet; at which time the cold becomes intolerable : 


and, on the other hand, when thoſe frigorific clouds 


are diſperſed and the wind allayed, ſo that the rays of 
the ſun reach the earth, they feel the comfortable heat 


of his chearing beams, 


Moſt of the villages on the fides of the mountains 
are built with very little regularity ; the principal 
| L part 
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part of them is the church and parſonage, which they 

Kall the convent, from the prieſts being all formerly 

religious. Theſe ſtructures have ſome appearance of 

decency, but the other parts of the village conſiſt of a 

number of hats, with mud walls, ſcattered all over 
the country, where every one has his ſpot of ground, 

which he tills for his ſubſiſtence. A great part, and 
in ſome villages the whole, of the inhabitants are In- 
dians, who live there when out of place. Tho' in 
ſome parts the inhabitants are Meſtizos, and here and 
| there a Spaniſh family; but theſe are extremely poor, 

While the Spaniſh artiſts were employed in meaſur- 
ing an arch of the meridian in the province of Quito, 
they received a letter from the vice-roy of Peru, or- 
dering them to repair immediately to Lima, where 
their aſſiſtance was thought neceſſary, in order to de- 
feat any defigns of the Engliſh, who were expected to 
appear ſoon in the ſouth ſeas, 

They readily obeyed the order of the vice roy, and 
having furniſhed themſelves with neceſſaries at Quito, 
ſet out from that city on the zoth of October, and de- 
termined to go by Guaranda and Guiaquil ; for tho? 
there is a road by land thro? Cuenca and Loja, yet the 
other ſeemed the moſt expeditious, as the ways are nei- 
ther ſo bad, nor mules and other beaſts of carriage ſo 
difficult to be met with. The long ſtays in villages 
were here alſo to be little apprehended, which are Pe. 

quently rendered neceſſary in the other road, by inun- 
Ian, rivers, and precipices. 

On the zoth of October they reached the Bodegas, or 
warehouſes, of Babahoy a, where, taking a canoe, they 
went down the river to Guiaquil, and embarking on 
board a ſmall ſhip bound for Puna, anchored in that 
port on the 3d of November. At this place they hir- 
ed a large balza, which brought them through the 

ulph to Machala. For tho' the uſual rout is by the 

Falte or fall of Tumbez, they were obliged to alter 

their courſe, the pilot not being well acquainted with Þ 

the entrance of a creek, through which you paſs to 

the Salts, | OY oy 1 
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On the 5th in the morning they landed on the coaſt + 


of Machala, from whence they travelled by land to the 


town, the diſtance being about two ſhort leagues, _ 
They reached the Salto on the 7th at night, It is 
a place which ſerves as a kind of harbour for boats and 
ſmall veſſels, and is fituated at the head of ſome creeks, 
or arms of the ſea, between fourteen and ſixteen leagues 
from the coaſt, but entirely deſtitute of inhabitants, 
no freſh water being found in any part of the adjacent 


country, ſo that it only ſerves for landing goods con- 


ſigned to 'Tumbez, whither they are carried on mules, 
kept there for this purpoſe; and in this its whole trade 
conſiſts, 'The Salto does not afford the leaſt ſhelter, 
all the goods brought thither being depoſited in a ſmall 
ſquare ; and as rain is ſeldom or never known here, 
there is little danger of the goods receiving any da - 
mage before they are carried to Tumbez. 
Here, as along the ſides of all the creeks, the man- 
rove trees ſtand very thick, with their roots and 
Tones ſo interwoven, as to be abſolutely impene- 


trable; tho' the ſwarms of moſchitos are alone ſuft- 


cient to diſcourage any one from going among them. 
The more inland parts, where the tides do not reach, 
are covered with foreſts of ſmaller trees, and contain 
eat quantities of deer, but at the ſame time are 
infeſted with tygers, ſo that if the continual ſtinging 
of the moſchitos deprives travellers of their reſt, it Allo 
prevents their being ſurpriſed by the tygers, of the 
fury of which there are many melancholy examples. 
On the gth in the morning they reached the town ' 
of Tumbez, fituated ſeven leagues from the Salto; 
the whole country thro* which the road lies is entirely 
waſte, part of it being overflowed by the tides, and 
the other part dead ſands, which reflect the rays of the 
ſun ſo intenſely, as to render it neceſſary in general to 
perform this journey in the night; for travelling ſeven 
leagues thither, and as many back, without eitherwa- 
ter or fodder, is much too laborious for the mules to 
undergo in the day-time. A drove of mules, there- 
fore, never ſets out from Tumbez for the Salto, till an 
account arrives, generally by one of the ſailors be- 
| L 2 longing 
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longing to the veſſel, of the goods being landed, and 


every thing in readineſs, as it would otherwiſe be loſt 
labour, it being impoſſible that the mules ſhould make 
any ſtay there. 35 
Near Tumbez is a river of the ſame name, which 
diſcharges itſelf into the bay of Guiaquil, almoſt oppo- 
fite to the iſland or St. Clare. Barks, boats, balzas, and 
canoes may go up and down this river, it being three 
fathom deep, and twenty five broad ; but it is dange- 
rous to go up it in the winter ſeaſon, the impetuoſity 
of its current being then increaſed by torrents from the 
mountains. At a little diſtance from the Cordillera, 
on one fide of the banks of the river, ſtands the town 
of Tumbez, in a very fandy plain, interſperſed with 
ſome eminences. The town confifts only of ſeventy 
Houſes, built of cane, and thatched, ſcattered up and 
down, without any order or ſymmetry. In theſe houſes 
are about one hundred and fifty families of Meſtizos, 
Indians, Mulattoes, and a few Spaniards. There are, 
beſides theſe, other families living along the banks of 
the river, who, having the conveniency of watering 
their grounds, continually employ themſelves in rural 
occupations. ES | 
The heat is exceſſive; nor have they here any rain 
for ſeveral years ſucceſſively, but when it begins to fall, 
it continues during the winter. The whole country, 
from the town of Tumbez to Lima, contained between 
the foot of the Cordillera and the ſea, is known by the 
name of Valles, which was thought neceſſary to be 
mentioned here, as it will often occur in the remaining 
parts of this narrative. | 
Tumbez was the place where, in the year 1526, the 
Spaniards firſt landed in theſe parts of South-America, 
under the command of Don Franciſco Pizarro, and 
where he entered into ſeveral friendly conferences with 
the princes of the country, but vaſſals to the yncas. 
If the Indians were ſurpriſed at the ſight of the Spa- 
niards, the latter were equally ſo at the prodigious 
riches which they every where ſaw, and the largeneſs 
of the palaces, caſtles, and temples, of all which, tho" 
built of ſtone, no veſtipes are now remaining. | 
| | Along 
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Along the delightful banks of the river, ſo far as 
the water is conveyed, maize, and all other fruits and 
vegetables that are natives of a hot climate, are pro- 
duced in the greateſt plenty; and in the more diſtant 
arts, which are deſtitute of this advantage, grows a 
ind of leguminous tree, called algarrobale, producing 
a bean, which ſerves as food for all kinds of cattle. It 


does not entirely reſemble that known in Spain by the 


name of Valentia, its pod being about five or ſix inches 
long, of a whitiſh colour, intermixed with veins of a 
faint yellow. It proves a very ſtrengthening food to 
beaſts of labour, and is uſed in fattening thoſe for the 


ſlaughter, which hence acquire a taſte remarkably de- 
licious. | 


The journey was performed from Tumbez to Piura 
In 54 hours, excluſive of thoſe when they reſted ; ſo that 
the mules, which always travel one conſtant pace, go 
ſomething above a league an hour, To the town of 
Amotape, the only inhabited place in the whole road, 
is forty- eight leagues. The remaining part is one con- 
tinued deſart. The mules are allowed two or three 


hours reſt, when they ſeem quite ſpent, or at places 


where water is near. At leaving Tumbez, its river is 


_ Croſſed on balzas, after which, for about two leagues, 


the road lies thro? thickets of algarrobale, and other 
trees, at he end of which the road runs along the ſea- 
coaſt to Moncoras, twenty. four leagues from Tumbez. 
In order to travel this road, an opportunity at low wa- 
ter muſt be taken for croſſing a place called Malpaſſo, 
about fix leagues from Tumbez; for being a high, 


 Reep rock, waſhed by the ſea during the flood, and the 
top of it impaſſable from the many caſms and preci- 


pices, there is a neceſſity of paſſing between the ſea 
and its baſis, which is about half a league in length; 
and this muſt be done before the flood returns, which 
ſoon covers this narrow way, tho' it is very ſafe at low 


water. During the remainder of this journey, it is 


equally neceſſary to conſult the tide, for the whole 
country being ſandy, the mules would, from their 
linking ſo deep in it, be tired the firſt league or two 


accordingly travellers generally keep along the ſhore, 
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which being waſhed by the breaking of the waves, the 
and is more compact and firm, and conſequently much 
eaſier to the beaſts. During the winter there runs thro? 
Mancora a ſmall rivulet of freſh water, to the great re- 
lief of the mules, but in ſummer the little remaini 
In its courſe is ſo brackiſh, that nothing but abſolute 
neceſſity can render it tolerable. The banks of this 


Tivulet are ſo fertile by its water, that it produces ſuch 


. -- wa of large algarrobales, as to form a ſhady fo- 
From Mancora, the road, for fourteen leagues, runs 
between barren mountains, at ſome diſtance from the 
coaſt, with very troubleſome aſcents and declivities, as 
Far as the breach of Parinnas, where the ſame cautions 
are to be obſerved as at Mancora, and is the ſecond 
lage; from whence the road lies over a ſandy plain, 
ten leagues in length, to the town of Amotape, and at 
fome diftance from the coaſt. | 4 
This town, which ſtands in 4 deg. 51 min. 43 ſec. 
ſouth latitude, is an appendix to the pariſh of Tumbez, 
belonging to its lieatenancy, and in the juriſdiction of 
Piura. Ihe houſes are about thirty in number, and 
. compoſed of the ſame materials with thoſe of 'Tumbez, 
but the inhabitants are only Indians and Meſtizos. A 
quarter of a league from it is a river of the ſame name, 
and whoſe waters are of ſuch prodigious uſe to the 
country, that it is every where cultivated, and divided 
Into fields, producing plenty of the ſeveral grains, ex- 
cellent vegetables and fruits, natural to a hot climate, 
but like Tumbez is infeſted with moſchitos. This ri- 
ver in ſummer may be forded, but in winter, when the. 
torrents deſcend from the mountains, it muſt be croſſed 
ina balza, the rapidity of its current being then con- 
fiderably increaſed. There is a neceſſity for paſſing it 
in going to Piura; and after. this, for about four 
leagues, the road lies thio* woods of lofty algarro- 
bales. Theſe woods terminate on a ſandy plain, where 
even the moſt experienced drivers and Indians, beſt ac- 
quainted with the country, ſometimes lofe their way, 
the wind levelling thoſe hills of ſand which ſerved as 
marks, and effacing all the tracts formerly made; » 
; that 
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khat in this terreſtrial horrizon the only direction is 
the ſun in the day - time, and the ſtars in the night; and 
the Indians being little acquainted with the ſituation 
of theſe objects, are often bewildered, and expoſed to 
the greateſt hardſhips, before they can again find their 
Way. | | | 
From what has been ſaid, the difficulties of travel- 
ling this road may be conceived. Beſides, as far as 
Amotape, not only all kinds of proviſions muſt be car- 
_ ried, but even water, and the requiſites for kindling & 
fire, unleſs your proviſion conſiſts of cold meat. In 
this laſt ſtage is a mine of cope, a kind of mineral tar, 
great quantities of which are carried to Callas, and o- 
ther parts, being uſed in ſhips inflead of naphtha, but 
has the ill quality of burning the cordage ; its cheap- 
neſs, however, induces them to uſe it mixed with 
naphtha, F | S 
The city of Piura, which is at preſent the capital of 
Its juriſdiction, was the firſt Spaniſh ſettlement in Peru. 
It was ſounded in the year 1531, by Don Franciſco Pi- 
zarro, who alſo built the firſt church in it. This city 
was originally called San Miguel de Piura, and ſtood 
in the valley of Targaſala, from whence, on account 
of the badneſs of the air, it was removed to its preſent 
ſituation, which is on a ſandy plain. The latitude of 
it is 5 deg. 11 min. 1 ſec. ſouth. The houſes are ei- 
ther of bricks dried in the ſun, or a kind of reeds called 
Quinchas, and few of them have any ſtory. Here the 
corregidor reſides, whoſe juriſdiction extends on one 
ſide along the Valles, and on the other among the 
mountains, Here is alſo an office for the royal reve- 
nue, under an accomptant, or treaſurer, who relieve” 
each other every fix months, one reſiding at the port of 
Paita, and the other in this place; at the former for 
receiving the duties on imports for goods landed there, 
and allo for preventing a contraband trade; and at 
the latter, for receiving the revenues and merchandiſes 
on goods conſigned from the mountains to Loja; or 
going from Tumbez to Lima. - | 
This city contains near fifteen hundred inhabitants, 
and among theſe ſome families of rank, beſides other 
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Spaniards, Meſtizos, Indians, and Mulattoes. The 
. Climate is hot, and very dry, rains being ſeldomer 
known here than at Tumbez, notwithſtauding which 
It is very healthy. It has a river of great advantage 
to the inhabitants, as well as the adjacent country, * 
_ Joil of which is ſandy, and therefore eafier penetrated 
wy the water, and being level the water is conveyed 
to different parts by canals ; but in the ſummer the ri - 
ver is 2bſolutely deſtitute of water, the little which de- 
ſcends from the mountains being abſorbed before it 
reaches the city; ſo that the inhabitants have no other 
method of procuring water, but by digging wells in 
the bed of the river, the depth of which muſt be pro⸗ 
8 to the length of time the drought has conti- 
nued. . 
Piura has an hoſpital under the care of the Bethle- 
mites ; and tho? patients afflicted with all kinds of diſ- 
tempers are admitted, it is particularly famous for the 
cure of the venereal diſeaſe, which is not a little for- 
warded by the nature of the climate. Accordingly, 
there is here a great reſort of perſons infected with that 
infamous diſtemper, and are reſtored to their former 
health, by a leſs quantity of the ſpecific than 1s uſed in 
other countries, and alſo with greater eaſe and expedi- 
tion. 1 
As the whole territory of this juriſdiction, within 
Valles, produces only the algarrobale, maize, cotton, 
grain, a few fruits and eſculent vegetables, moſt of the 
inhabitants apply themſelves to the breeding of goats, 
great numbers of which are continually ſold for ſlaugh- 
ter, and from their fat they make ſoap, for which they 
are ſure of a good market at Lima, Quito, and Pana- 
ma; their ſkins are dreſſed into leather called cordo- 
van, and for which there is alſo a great demand at the 
above Cities. Another branch of its commerce is the 
cabuya, or pita, a kind of plant, from whence a very 
fine and ſtrong thread is made, and which abounds in 
the mountainous parts of its juriſdiftion, Great ad- 
vantages are alſo made from their mules, as all the 
goods ſent from Quito to Lima, and alſo thoſe coming 
rom Spain, and landed at the port of Paita, * 
| JE. 8 
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be forwarded to the places they are conſigned to, but 
by the mules of this province; and from the immenfe 

quantity of goods coming from all parts, ſome idea 
may be formed of the beaſts employed in this trade, 
which continues more or leſs throughout the year; but 
is prodigious when the rivers are ſhallow. 
On the 21 our artiſts continued their journey, and 
next day reached the town of Sechura, ten leagues 
diſtant from Piura, The whole country between theſe 
two places is a level ſandy deſart, and greatly fatigu- 
ing to the mules, < - i 
Though the badneſs and danger of the roads in Peru 
ſcarce admit of any other method of travelling than on 
mules, yet from Piura to Lima there is a convenienex 
of going in litters. Theſe inſtead of poles are ſuſpend- 
ed on two long canes, and hung in ſuch manner as not 
to touch the water in fording rivers, nor ſtrike againſt 
the roeks in the aſcents or deſcents of difficult roads. 
As the mules hired at Piura perform the whole jour- 
ney to Lima, without being relieved, and in this great 
diſtance are many long deſarts to be croſſed, the natu- 
ral fatigue of the diſtance, increaſed by the fandineſs 
of the roads, render ſome intervals of reſt abſolutely ne- 
Ceſſary, eſpecially at Sechura; becauſe on leaving that 
town the traveller enters the great deſart of the ſame 
name. | 
The original ſituation of this town was contiguous 
to the ſea, at a ſmall diſtance from a point called Agujas 
but being deſtroyed by an inundation, it was thought 

proper to build the preſent town of Sechura about a 

league diſtant from the coaſt, near a river of the ſame 

name, and which is ſubject to the ſame alterations as 
that of Piura; for at the time our artiſts croſſed it no 
water was to be ſeen; whereas from the months of 
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0 February or March till Auguſt or September, its water 
y 1s ſo deep and the current ſo ſtrong, as to be paſſed 
n only in balzas. When the river is dry the inhabitants 
| - make uſe of the above. mentioned expedient of digging 
16 wells in its bed, where they indeed find water, bur 
S very thick and brackiſh. Sechura contains about 200 


houſes of cane, and a largeand handfome brick church; 
= L 5 the 
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the inhabitants are all Indians, and conſiſts of near 400 
families, who are all employed either as drivers of the 
mules or fiſhermen, The houſes of all theſe towns 
are quite ſimple ; the walls confiſting only of com- 
mon canes and reed:, fixed a little way in the ground, 
with flat roofs of the ſame materials, rain being hardly 
ever known here; ſo that they have ſufficient light 
and air. both the rays of the ſun and wind eaſily find- 
ing a paſſage. | | | | 

The dreſs of the Indian women in theſe parts, though 

ſomething different, conſiſts only of an anaco. In 
walking they take it up a little, and hold it under 
their arms. Their head dreſs conſiſts of cotton cloth 
laced or embroidered with different colours; but wi- 
dows wear black. The condition of every one is 
known by their manner of drefling their hair, maids 
and widows dividing it into two platted locks, one hang- 
ing on each ſhoulder, whilſt married women braid all 
their hair in one. They are very induſtrious, and uſual- 
ly employed in weaving napkins of cotton and the 
like. The men dreſs in the Spaniſh manner; and 
; Conſequently wear ſhoes ; but the women none. They 
- Have genius, and generally ſucceed in whatever they ap- 
_ Ply themſelves to. Indeed all the Indians of Valles 
from Tumbez to Lima are induſtrious, intelligent, and 
civilized beyond what is generally imagined. 

The town of Sechura is the laſt in the juriſdiction of 
Piura, and its inhabitants not only refuſe to furniſh 
Paſſengers with mules, but alſo will not ſuffer any per- 
fon, of whatever rank, to continue his journey, without 
producing the corregidor's paſſport. The intention of 
this ſtrictneſs is to ſuppreſs all abuſes in trade; for there 
being jbeſides this road which leads to the deſart, only 
one called the Rodeo, one of them muſt be taken; if 

that of the deſart, mules muſt be hired at Sechura for 
carrying water for the uſe of the loaded mules when 
they have performed half their journey. This water 
is put into large callibaſhes, or ſkins, and for four loaded 
mules, one mule loaded with water is allowed, and alſo F 
one for the two mules carrying the litter. When they Þ 
travel on horſeback, the riders carry their water in * : 
| | * 
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bags or wallets made fer that purpoſe; and every one 
of the paſſengers, whether inthe litter or on horſeback, 
provides himſelf with what quantity he thinks ſufficient, 
as during the whole journey nothing is ſeen but ſand, 
and hills of it formed by the wind, and here and there 
maſſes of ſalt; but neitheir ſprig, herb, flower, or ver- 
dure. | | 
On the 24th they left Sechura, and croſſed the deſart, 
making only ſome ſhort ſtops for the eaſe of their beaſts, 
| arriving the next day at five in the evening at the town 
of Monope, twenty-eight or thirty leagues diſtant from 
0 Sechura, though falſly computed more by the natives. 
1 The extent and uniform aſpeR of this plain, together 
$ 


with the continual motion of the ſand which ſoon 
effaces all tracks, often bewilders the moſt experienced 


$ guides, who however ſhew their {kill in ſoon recovering 
ö The right way; for which they make uſe of two expe- 
1 dients : the firſt is to obſerve to keep the wind directly in 
L their faces, and the reverſe at their return; for: the 
e ſouth winds being conſtant here, this rule cannot deceive 
d tdbem: the ſecond is, to take up a handful of ſand at 


y different diſtances, and ſmell to it; for as the excre- 
p- ments of the mules impregnate the ſand more or leſs, 
es they determine which is the true road by the ſcent of the 


ſand. Thoſe who are not well acquainted with theſe 
parts, expoſe themſelves to great dangers, by ſtopping 
to reſt or ſleep; for when they again ſet forward, they 
find themſelves unable to determine the right road; and 
when they have once loſt their true direction, it is a re- 
markable inſtance of providence if they do not periſh 
either with fatigue or diſtreſs, of which there are many 
melancholy inſtances; | 5 

The town of Monope conſiſts of hetween ſeventy and 
eighty houſes, built like thoſe in the preceding towns; 
and contains about 160 families, all Indians, - Near it 
runs a river called Pozuelos, ſubject to the ſame changes 
as thoſe above-mentioned ; though the lands bordering 
on its banks are uncultivated, and adcrned with trees, 
The inſtinct of the beaſts uſed to this road is really ſur- _ 
priſing, for even at the diſtance of four leapues they | 
imell its water, and become ſo impatient tha: it is dif- 
L 6-  ficult 
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ficult to ſtop them; accordingly they purſue themſelves 
the ſhorteſt road, and perform the remainder of the jour- 
ney with remarkable chearfulneſs and diſpatch. 

On the 26th they left Monope, and arrived at Lam- 


bayeque, four leagues from it, and continued there all 


the 275th. This place conſiſts of about 1500 houſes, 


built of different materials, ſome of bricks, and others 


of bajareques, the middle of the walls being of cane, 
and plaiſtered over both on the inſide and outſide with 
clay: the meareſt conſiſts entirely of cane, and are the 
Habitations of the Indians. The number of inhabitants 


amount to about 3000, and among them ſome very 


opulent families; but the generality are poor Spaniards, 


- 


Mulattoes, Meſtizos, and Indians. The pariſh church 
is built of ſtone, large and beautiful, and the ornaments 
very ſplendid. It bas four chapels called ramos, with 


an equal umber of prieſts, who take care of the ſpiri- 


tual concerns of the Indians, and allo attend, by turns, 


on the other inhabitants. 


The reaſon why this town is ſo populous is, that the 
families which formerly inhabited the city of Sava, on its 
being ſacked in 1685, by Edward Davis, an Engliſh ad- 
venturer, removed hither : they were indeed under a ne- 
ceſſity of changing their dwelling from a ſudden inunda- 


tion of the river of the ſame name, by which every thing 


that had eſcaped the ravages of the Engliſh was deſtroy- 
ed. It is the reſidence of a corregidor, having under his 


Juriſdiction, beſides many other towns, that of Monope. 


One of the two officers of the revenue appointed for 
Truxillo refides here. A river called Lambayeque 
waſhes this place, which, when the waters are high, is 
croſſed by a wooden bridge; but at other times may be 
forded, and often is quite dry. 


The neighbourhood of Lambayeque, as far as the 


induſtry of the inhabitants have improved it, by canals 


.cut from the river, abounds in ſeveral kinds of vegeta- 
bles and fruit ; ſome of the ſame kind with thoſe known 
ja Europe, and others of the Creole kind, being Euro- 
pean fruits planted there, but which have undergone 


confiderable alterations from the climate. About ten 


leagues from it are eſpaliers of vines, from the grapes of 
- | whic 
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which they make wine, but neither ſo good nor in ſuch 
plenty as in other parts of Peru. Many of the poor 
people here employ themſelves in works of cotton, as 
embroidering handkerchiefs, quilts, mantelets, and the 
like. FT. | 

On the 28th they left Lambayeque, and having 
paſſed through the town of Monſefu. about four or five 
leagues diſtant from it, halted near the ſea coaſt, at a 
place called Los Lagunas, or the fens. | 

On the 29th they forded the river Nequetepeque, 
leaving the town of that name at the diſtance of a 
quarter of a league, and in the evening arrived at the 


town of St Pedro, twenty leagues from Lambayeque, 


and the laſt place in its juriſdiction. 


St. Pedro conſiſts of about 130 baxaraque houſes, 


and is inhabited by 120 Indian families, 30 of whites 


and Meſtizos, and 12 of Mulattoes, Here is a convent 


of Auguſtines, though it ſeldom conſiſts of above three 


_ perſons, the prior, the prieſt of the town, and his curate, 


Its river is called Pacaſmayo, and all its territories pro- 
duce grain and fruits in abundance. A great part of 
the road from Lambayeque to St. Pedro lies along the 
ſea-ſhore, not indeed at an equal, but never at a great 
diſtance from it. | 

On the zoth of November they paſſed through the 
town of Payjan, which is the firſt in the juriſdiction of 
Truxillo, and on the firſt of December reached that of 
Chocope, thirteen or fourteen leagues diftant from St. 
Pedro, The adjacent cbuntry being watered by the 
river called Chicama, diſtributed to it by canals, pro- 
duces the greateſt quantity of ſugar canes, grapes, fruits 
of different kinds, both European and Creole ; and par- 
ticularly maize, which is the general grain uſed in all 
Valles. From the banks of the river Lambayeque to 


this place, ſugar-canes flouriſh near all the other rivers, 


but none of them are equal, either in goodneſs or quan- 


tity, to thoſe near the river Chicama. | | 
Chocope conſiſts of betwixt eighty and ninety baxas 


reque houſes, covered with earth. The inhabitants, who 
are between fixty and ſeventy families, are chiefly Spa- 
niards, with ſome of the other caſts; but not above 
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twenty or twenty-five of Indians, Its church is built 
of bricks, and both large and decent. They report 
here as ſomething very remarkable, that in the year 


- 1726, there was a continual rain of forty nights, begin- 


ning conſtantly at four or five in the evening, and ceaſ- 
Ing at the ſame hour next morning, the ſky being clear 
all the reft of the day. This unexpeQte: event entire- 
ly ruined the houſes,. and even the brick church, ſo 
that only ſome fragments of its walls remained. What 
greatly aſtoniſhed the inhabitants was, that during the 
whole time the ſoutherly winds not only continued the 
fame, but blew with ſo much force, that they raiſed the 
ſand, though thoroughly wet. Two years after a like 
phenomenon was ſeen for about eleven or twelve days, 


but was not attended with the dame deſtrutive violence 


as the former. Since which time nothing of this kind 
has happened, nor had any thing like it been remember- 
ed for many years before. 8 | 
Without ſtaying any longer at Chocope than is uſual. 
for reſting the beaſts, they continued their journey, and 


arrived at the City of Truxillo, eleven leagues diſtant, 


This city was built in the year 1535 by Don Franciſco 
Pizarro, in the valley of Chimbo. Its ſituation is plea- 
fant, notwithſtanding the ſandy ſoil, the univerſal defe&t' 
of all the towns in Valles. It is ſurrounded by a brick 
wall, and its circuit entitles it to be claſſed among cities 
of the third order. It ſtands about half a league from 
the ſea, and two leagues to the northward of it is the 
port of Guanchaco, the channel of its maritime com- 
merce. The houſes make a creditable appearance. 
The generality are of bricks, decorated with ſtately. 
balconies, and ſuperb porticos, but the other of baxa- 
reques. Both are however low on account of the fre-- 
quent earthquakes; few have ſo much as one ſtory.- 
The corregidor of the whole department reſides in this 
city; and alſo a biſhop, with a chapter, conſiſting of three 
dignitaries, namely, the dean, arch-deacon and chan- 
ter; four canons, and prebendaries: Here is an office 
of revenue, conducted by an accomptant and treaſurer; 
one of whom refides at Lambayeque. Convents of 
ſeveral orders are eſtabliſhed here, a college of jeſuits, 
| an 
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an hoſpital of our lady of Bethlehem, and two nunneries, 


one of the order of St. Clare, and the other of St. Tereſa. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of Spaniards, Indians, and all 
the other caſts. Among the former are ſeveral very 
rich and diſtinguiſhed families. All in general are very 


civil and friendly, and regular in their conduct. 


In this climate there is a ſenſible difference between 


winter and ſummer, the former being attended with 
cold, and the latter with exceſſive heat. The country 
of this whole valley is extremely fruitfo], abounding 
with ſugar-canes, maize, fruits, and garden- ſtuff, and 
with vineyards and oliveyards. The parts of the country 
neareſt the mountains produce wheat, barley, and other” 
grain; ſo that the inhabitants enjoy not only a plenty 


of all kinds of proviſions, but alſo make conſiderable: 


exports to Panama; eſpecially of wheat and ſugars. 


This remarkable fertility has been improved to the 


great embelliſhment of the country; ſo that the city is 
ſurrounded by ſeveral groves, and delightful walks of 


trees. The gardens alſo are well cultivated, and make 

a very beautiful appearance, which, with a continual 
ſerene ſky, prove not leſs agreeable to traveliers than 

to the inhabitants, 

About a league from the city is a river, whoſe waters 
are conducted by various canals through this delightful 
country. They forded it on the 4th when they left 
Truxillo; and on the 5th, after paſſing through Moche, - 


came to Biru, ten leagues from Truxiilo, 


Biru conſiſts of fifty baxareque houſes, inhabited by 


| ſeventy families of Spaniards, Indians, Mulattoes and 


Meſtizoes. About half a league to the northward of 
it is a rivulet, from which are cut ſeveral trenches for 
watering the grounds. Accordingly the lands are 
equally fertile with thoſe of Truxillo, and the ſame may 
be {aid of the other ſettlements further up the river. They 
left this place the ſame day, travelling ſometimes along 
the ſhore, ſometimes at a diſtance from it, but never 


above oneor two leagues, 3 


On the 6th they halted in a defart place called 
Tambo de Chao, and afterwards came to the banks of 


the river Santa; which having paſſed by means of > 
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the Chimbadores, they entered the town of the ſame 
name, which lies at about a quarter of a league from it, 
and fifteen from Biru; the road being chiefly over vaſt 
ſandy plains, intercepted between two hills. | 
The river Santa, at the place where it is uſually ford- 
ed, is near a quarter of league in breadth, forming five 
principal ſtreams, which run during the whole year with 
great rapidity. It is always forded, and for this pur- 
pro perſous make it their buſineſs to attend with very 
igh horſes, trained up to ſtem the cuirent. which is al- 
ways very ſtrong. They are called Chimbadores; 
and muſt have an exact knowledge of the ford, in or- 
der to guide the loaded mules in their paſſage, as other- 
wiſe the fording this river would be ſcarce practicable, 
the floods often ſhifting the beds of. the river, ſo that 
even the Chimbadores themſelves are not always ſafe ; 
for the fords being ſuddenly changed in one of the 
ſtreams, they are carried out of their depth by the cur- 
rent, and irretrievably loſt. During the winter-ſeaſon, 
in the mountains, it often (wells to ſuch a height as not 
to be forded for ſeveral days, and the paſſengers are ob- 
liged to wait the fall of the waters, eſpecially if they 
have with them any goods ; for thoſe who travel with- 
our baggage may, by going fix or eight leagues above 
the town, paſs over it on balzas made of calabaſhes: 
though even here not without danger, for if the balza 
happens to meet any ftrong current, it is ſwept away by 
its rapidity, and carried into the ſea. | 
The town was built on the ſea coaſt, from which it is 
now ſomething above half a league diſtant. It was 
large, populous, the reſidence of a corregidor, and had 
ſeveral convents. But in 1685, being pillaged and de- 
ſtroyed by an Engliſh adventurer, its inhabitants aban- 
doned it, and ſuch as were notable to remove toa place 
of greater ſecurity, ſettled in the place where it now 
ſtands, The whole number of houſes in it at preſent 
does not exceed thirty, and of theſe the beſt are only of 
baxareques, and the others of ſtraw. Theſe houſes are 
inhabited with fifty poor families, conſiſting of Indians, 
Malattoes, and Meſtizos. TT, 
Both 
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Both the town and its neighbourhood are terribly in- 
feed with moſchitos. There are indeed ſome parts 


of the year when their numbers decreaſe, and ſometimes, 


though very ſeldom, none are to be ſeen ; but they ge- 
. continue during the whole year. The country 
from Piura upwards is free from this troubleſome in- 
ſect, except ſome particular towns ſituated near rivers; 
but they ſwarm no where in ſuch intolerable numbers 
as at Santa, | | 

Leaving this town on the 8th, they proceeded to a 
plantation called Guaca Tambo, eight leagues diſ- 


_ tance from Santa, and contiguous to it is the tambo, 


5 
* 
PEER 
” 


ſea, almoſt perpendicular. There is however no other 


an inn built by the yncas for the uſe of travellers. It 


has a ſhed for the convenience of paſſengers, and a ri- 


vulet running near it, | 

On the gth they came to another plantation known 
by the name of Manchan, within a league of which 
they paſſed through a village called Caſma la Baxa, hav- 
ing a church, but not more than ten or twelve houſes, 
Half way betwixt this and Manchan is another rivulet. 


The latter plantation is about eight leagues diſtant from 


the former. From Manchan on the 10th they travelled 
over thoſe ſtony hills called the -Culebras, extreme] 
troubleſome, particularly to the litters, and on the fol- 
lowing day entered Guarmey, ſixteen leagues from Man- 
chan ; and after travelling about three leagues further 
reached the Paſcana, a reſting-place, erected inſtead of 
a Tambo or inn, and called the Tambo de Culebras, 
The town of Guarmey is but ſmall and inconſiderable, 
conſiſting only of forty houſes, and theſe no better than 
the preceding. They are inhabited by about ſeventy 
families, few of which are Spaniards The corregidor 
has obtained leave to refide here continually, probably 
to be free from the intolerable plague of the moſchitos 
at Santa, where he dwelt formerly. 

On the 13th, they proceeded to a place called Calle- 
jones, travelling over thirteen leagues of either ſandy 
plains or craggy eminences. Among the latter is one, not 


a a little dangerous, called Salto del Frayle, or the Friar's 


leap. It is an entire rock, very high, and, towards the 
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way, though the precipice cannot be viewed without 
horror ; and even the mules themſelves ſeem afraid of 
it by the great caution with which they take their ſleps. 
On the following day they reached Guamanmayo, a 
Hamlet at ſome diſtance from the river Barranco, and 
belonging to the town of Pativirca, about eight leagues 
from Callejones. This town is the laſt in the juriſdic- 
tion of Santa or Guarmey. | Sa 
Pativircaconſiſts only of fifty or ſixty houſes, and a pro- 
ꝓortionable number of inhabitants; among whom are 
ſome Spaniſh families, but very few Indians. Near the 
ſea-coaſt, which is about three quarters of a league 
from Guamanmayo, are ſtill remaining ſome huge walls 
of unburnt bricks, being the ruins of an ancient Indian 
ſtructure; and its magnitude confirms the tradition of 
the natives, that it was one of the palaces of the ancient 
caſiques, or princes z and doubtleſs its ſituation is ex- 


cellently adapted to that purpoſe, having on one fide a 


moſt fertile and delightful country, and on the other 
the refreſhing proſpect of the ſea. . 

On the 15th they proceeded to the banks of the ri- 
ver Barranca, which they ealily forded under the direc- 
tion of chimbadores. It was indeed very low, and di- 
vided into three branches, but being full of ſtones is al- 
Ways dangerous. About a league further is the town 
of Barranca, where the juriſdiction of Guaura begins. 


The town is populous, and many of its inhabitants 


Spaniards, though the houſes do not exceed ſixty or ſe- 
venty. The ſame day they reached Guaura, which 


from Guamanmayo makes a diſtance of nine leagues. 


This town conſiſts only of one ſingle ſtreet, about a 
quarter of a league in length, and contains about 150 or 
200 houſes; ſome of which are of bricks, others of bax- 
are ques; be ſides a few Indian huts. | } 

This town has a pariſh-church, and a convent of 
Franciſcans. INear it you paſs by a plantation, extend- 


ing about a league on each fide of the road, which is | 


every where extremely delightful, the country eaſtward, 
as far as they can reach, being covered with ſugar-canes, 
and weſtward divided into fields of corn, maize, and 


p other ſpecies of grain. Nor are theſe improvements 


confined 
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eonfined to the neighbourhood of the town, the whole 
valley, which is very large, making the ſame beautiful 
appearance. 

At the ſouth-end of the town of Guaura ſtands a 
large tower with a gate, and over it a kind of redoubt. 
This tower is erected before a ſtone bridge, under 
which runs Guaura river, and fo near to the town that 
it waſhes the foundations of the houſes, but without any 
damage, being built oa a rock, From the river is a 
ſuburb which extends above half a league, but the 
houſes are not contiguous to each other; and the 
groves and gardens with which they are intermixed 
render the road very pleaſant. The ſky is clear, and 
the. temperature of the air healthy and regular; for 
though it is not without a ſenſible difference in the ſea- 
ſans, yet the cold of the winter, and the heats of ſum- 
mer, are both eaſily ſapported. 

Ia proceeding on their journey from Guarmey they 
met with a great many remains of the edifices of the 
yncas. Some were the walls of palaces; others as it 
were large dykes, by the ſides of ſpacious highways 3. 
and others fortreſſes, or caſtles, properly ſituated for 
checking the inroads of an enemy. One of the latter 
monuments ſtands about two. or three leagues north 
of Pativirca, not far from a river. It is the ruins-of 
a fort, and ſituated on the top of an eminence, at a 
{mall diſtance from the ſea, but the veſtiges only of the 
walls are now remaining. „ 2” 

From Guaura they came to the town of Chancay, and 
tho” the diſtance between this is reckoned only twelve 
leagues, they concluded, by the time they were travel- 
ling it, to be at leaſt fourteen, The town conſiſts of a- 
bout 300 houſes and Indian huts, is very populous, 


| and, among other inhabitants, can boaſt of many Spa- 


niſh families, and ſome of diſtinguiſhed rank. Beſides 
its pariſh-church, here is a convent of the order of St.. 
Francis, and an hoſpital chiefly ſupported by the bene- 
volence of the inhabitants. It is the capital of the juriſ. 
dition of its name, and belongs to Guaura. The ad - 
Jacent country is naturally very fertile, and every — 

well. 
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well watered by canals cut from the river Paſſamayo, 


which runs about a league and a half to the ſouthward 
of the town. Theſe parts are every where ſowed with 
maize, for the purpoſe of fattening hogs, in which arti- 
ele is carried on a very conſiderable trade, the city of 
Lima being furniſhed from hence. 
The ſame day they reached Chancay, and after tra- 
velling a league beyond the river Paſſamayo, arrived at 
the Tambo of the ſame name, fituated at the foot of a 
mountain of ſand, exceeding troubleſome, both on ac- 
count of its length, ſteepneſs, and difficulty in walking, 
ſo that it is generally paſſed in the night, the ſoil not 
being then ſo fatiguing. | | 
The next place they reached was the Tambo de Ynca, 
and after travelling twelve leagues from the town of 
Chancay, had at length the pleaſure of entering the city 
of Lima. HR 
From the diſtances carefully ſet down during the 
whole courſe of this journey, it appears, that from Fum- 
bez to Piura is 62 leagues, from Piura to Truxillo 89, 
and from Truxillo to Lima 113, in all 264 leagues. 
The greateſt part of this long journey is generally per- 
formed by night; for the whole country being one 
continued ſand, the reflection of the ſun's rays is fo 
violent, that the mules would be overcome by the heat; 
beſides the want of water, herbage, and the like. Ac- 
cordingly the road all along is rather diſtinguiſhed by 
the bones of the mules which have funk uuder their 
burthens, then by any track or path. For notwith- 
ſtanding they are continually paſſing and repaſſing 
throughout the whole year, the winds quickly efface 
all the prints of their feet. This country is alſo fo 


bare, that when a ſmall herb or ſprig happens to be 


di ſcovered, it is a ſure ſign of being in the neighbourhood 
of houſes: For theſe ſtand near rivers, the moiſture of 
which fertilizes theſe arid waſtes, ſo that they produce 
that verdure not to be ſeen in the uninhabited parts, as 
they are ſuch, merely from their being deſtitute of 
Water, without which no creatures can ſubſiſt, nor any 
lands be improved. 
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The diſtribution of waters by means of canals, which 
extend the benefit of the rivers to diſtant parts of the 


country, owes its origin to the royal care and attention 


of the yncas ; who, among other marks of their zeal 
for promoting the happineſs of their ſubje&s, taught 
them by this method to procure from the earth what- 
ever was neceſſary either for heir ſubſiſtence or 
pleaſure. Among theſe rivers, many are entirely dry 
or very low, when the waters ceaſe to flow fiom the 
mountains; but others, as thoſe of Santa, Baranca, 


Paſſamayo, and others, continue to run with a full 


ſtream during the greateſt drought. 

The uſual time when the water begins to increafe in 
theſe rivers is the beginning of Jaauary or February, 
and continues till June, which 1s the winter among the - 
mountains ; and, on the contrary, the ſummer in Valles: 
in the former it rains, while in the latter the ſan darts 
a violent heat, and the ſouth winds are ſcarce felt. 
From June the waters begin to decreaſe, and in Novem- 
ber or December the rivers are at their loweſt ebb, or 
quite dry; and this is the winter ſeaſons in Valles, and 
the ſummer in the mountains. So remarkable a diffe- 
rence is there in che temperature of the air, though at ſo 
ſmall a diſtance. | 

The city of Lima, or as it is called the city of the 
kings, was, according to Garcilaſo, in his hiſtory of the 
yncas, founded by Don Franciſco Pizarro, on the feaſt 
of the Epiphany 1535; though others affirm that the 
firſt ſtone was not laid till on the 18th of January that 
year; and the latter opinion is confirmed by the act, or 
record of its foundation, ſtill preſerved in the archives of 
that city. It is ſituated in the ſpacious and delightful 
valley of Rimac, an Indian word, and the true name of 
the city itielf, from a corrupt pronunciation of which 
word the Spaniards have derived Lima. Rimac is the 
name by which both the valley and the river are {till 
called. This appellation is derived from an idol to 
which the native Indians uſed to offer ſacrifice, as did 
alſo the yncas, after they had extended their empire 
hither; and as it was ſuppeſed to return anſwers to the 


tion 
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tion Rimac, or, he who ſpeaks. Lima, according to 


| ſeveral obſervations made by our artiſts for that purpoſe, 


flands in the latitude of 12deg. 2 min. 3 ſec. ſouth, and 
its longitude is 60 deg. 32 min. 58 ſec. weft, from the 
meridian of Teneriffe. | 

Its fituation is one of the moſt advantageous that can 
be imagined ; for being in the center of that ſpacious 
valley, it commands the whole without any difficulty, 
North ward, though at a conſiderable diſtance, is the 
Cordillera, or chain of the Andes; from whence ſome 
hills project into the valley, the neareſt of which to the 
city are thoſe of St. Chriſtopher and Amancaes. The 
perpendicular height of the former, according to a geo- 
metrical menſuration performed by Don George Juan 
and M. de la Condamine in the year 1737, is 134 toiſes; 
but father Feuillee makes it 136 toiſes and one foot, 


which difference doubtleſs proceeds from not having 


meaſured with equal preciſion the baſe on which both 


founded their calculations. The height of the Aman- 
caes is little leſs than the former, and fituated about a 


quarter of a league from the city. 


The river, which is of the ſame name, waſhes the 


walls of Lima, and when not increaſed by the torrents 


from the mountains is eaſily forded; but at other times, 


beſides the increaſe of its breadth, its depth and rapidity 
render fording impoſſible; and accordingly a very ele- 
gant and ſpacious ſtone bridge is built over it, having on 
one end a pate, the beautiful architecture of which is 
equal to the other parts of this uſeful ſtructure. This 
gate forms the entrance into the city, and leads to the 
grand ſquare, which is very large and finely ornamented, 


In the middle is a fountain, equally remarkable for its 


grandeur and capacity. In the center is a bronze 
ſtatue of Fame, and on the angles are four {mall baſons. 


The water is ejected through the trumpet of the ſtatue, 
. and alſo through the mouths of eight lions which ſur- 


round it, and greatly heighten the beauty of this work. 


The eaſt fide of the ſquare is filled by the cathedral and 


the archiepiſcopal palace,which are higher than any other 
building in the city. Its principal foundations, and the 
baſes of its columns and pilaſters, together with the we 

| | | Pital 
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pital front which faces the weſt, are of free-ſlane ; the 


inſide reſembles that of Sevelle, but not ſo large. The 
outſide is adorned with a very magnificent facade or 
frontiſpiece, riſing into two lofty towers, and in the 
center is the grand portal. Round the whole runs a 
grand gallery, with a baluftrade of wood, . 


braſs in colour, and at proper diſtances are ſevera 


pyramids, which greatly augment the magnificence of 
the ſtructure. In the north ſide of the ſquare is the 
vice-roy's palace, in which are the ſeveral courts of 
juſtice, together with the offices of revenue, and the 


| fate priſon. This was formerly a very remarkable 


building, both with regard to its largeneſs and arc hitec- 
ture, but the greateſt part of it being thrown down by 
the dreadful earthquake, with which this city was viſit- 


cd on the 20th of October 1687, it now confiſts only of 


ſome of the lower apartments erected on a terras, and 
are the refidence of the vice-roy and his family. ; 

On the weſt-fide, which faces the cathedral, is the 
counc*l- houſe, and the city priſon; the ſouth fide is 
filled with private houſes, which like the former have 


only one ſtory ; but the fronts being of tone, their uni- 


formity, porticoes, and elegance, are a great embe!liſh. ' 
ment to the ſquare, each fide of which is eighty 

toiſes. e 
The form of the city is triangular, the baſe or longeſt 
fide extending along the banks of the river. Its length 
is 1920 toiſes, or exactly two thirds of a league. Its 
greateſt breadth from north to ſouth, that is, from the 
bridg: to the angle oppoſite to the baſe, is 1080 toiſes, 
or two fiſths of a leaʒ ue. It is ſurrounded with a brick 
wall, which anſwers its original intention, but is with- 
out any- manner of regularity. This work was begun 
and finiſhed by the duke de la Palata in the year 1685. 
It is flanked with 34 baſtions, but without platforms or 
embraſures; the intention of it being merely to incloſe 
the city, and render it capable of ſuſtaining any ſudden 
attack of the Indians. It has, in its whole circumfe- 
rence, ſeven gates, and three poſter.s. | = 
On the {ide of the r1ver oppoſite tothe city is a ſuburb, - 
called St. Layaro, which has, within theſe few years, 
| greatly 
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greatly increaſed, All the ftreets of this ſuburb, like. 
thoſe of the city, are broad, parallel, or at right- angles, 
ſome running from north to ſouth, and others from eaſt 
to welt, forming ſquares of houſes, each 150 yards in 
front, the uſual dimenſions of all theſe quadras or ſquares 


in this country, whereas thoſe of Quito are only 100. 


The ſtreets are paved, and along them runs ſtreams of 
water, conducted from the river a little above the city; 
and being arched over contribute to its cleanlineſs, 
without the leaſt inconveniency. ; 

The houſes, though for the moſt part low, are com- 
modious, and make a good appearance. They are all 
of baxareque, and quincha. They appear indeed to be 
compoſed of more ſolid materials, both with regard to 
the thickneſs of the principal walls, and the imitation of 
Eornices on them; and that they may the better ſupport 
themſelves under the ſhocks of the earthquakes, of 
which this city has had ſo many dreadful inſtances, the 
principal parts are of wood, mortiſed into the raf- 
ters of the roof, and thoſe which ſerve for walls are 
lined both within, and without with wild canes, and 
chagelas oroſiers ; ſo that the timber work is totally in- 
cloſed. Theſe oſiers are plaiſtered over with clay, and 
white waſhed, but the fronts painted in imitation of free 
ſtone. They afterwards add cornices and porticoes, 
which are alſo painted of a ſtone colour. Thus the 
whole front impoſes on the ſight, and ſtrangers ſuppoſe 


fhem to be built of thoſe materials which they only imi- 


tate. The roofs are flat, and covered only ſo far as is 
neceſſary to keep out the wind and intercept the rays of 


the ſun. The pieces of timber, of which the roofs are 
formed, and which on the inſide are decorated with 


elegant mouldings and other ornaments, are covered 
with clay to preſerve them from the ſun, and this ſlen- 
der covering is ſuflicient as no violent rains are ever 
known here. Thus the houſes are in leſs danger than 
if built of more compact materials; for the whole 
building yields to the motions of the earthquakes, and 
the foundations which are connected with the ſeveral 
parts of che building follow the ſame motion; ſo 1 * 
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by yielding to the concuſſion, though they may be da- 
maged, are not ſo eaſily thrown down. L 
The wild canes, which ſerve for the inner parts of the 
walls, reſemble in length and bigneſs thoſe known in 
Europe, but without any cavity. The wood of them 
is very ſolid, and little ſabje& to rot. The chagella is 
alſo a kind of ſhrub growing wild in the foreſts and 
on the banks of rivers; it is ſtrong and flexible like the 
oſier. Theſe are the materials of which the houſes in 
all the towns of Valles mentioned in the preceding ac- 
count are built. we 
Towards the eaſt and weſt parts of the city, within 
the walls, are a great many fruit and kitchen gardens ; 
and moſt of the principal houſes have gardens for enter- 
tainments, being continually refreſhed with water by 
means of the canals. : | 
All the churches, both conventual and parochial, and 
alſo the chapels, are large, and conſtructed partly of 
| ſtone, and aderned with paintings and other decorations 
h ok great value; particularly the cathedral, the churches 
| of St. Dominic, St. Francis, St. Auguſtine, the fathers 
| of Mercy, and that of the jeſuits, are ſo ſplendidly deco- 
rated, as to furpaſs deſcription ; an idea being only to 
be formed by the fight. The riches and pomp of this 
city, eſpecially in ſolemn feſtivals, is aſtoniſhing. - The 


. 

2 altars, from their very baſes to the borders of the paint- 

; ings, are covered with maſſive flyer, wrought into va- 

a rious kinds of ornaments. The walls alſo of the 
3 churches are hung with velvet, or tapeſtry of an equal 

Ff value, adorned with gold and ſilver fringes; a I which, 

e in this country, is remarkably dear; and on theſe are 

h ſuſpended pieces of plate in various figures. If the eye 

d be directed from the pillars, walls, and cieling, to the 

bs lower part of the church, it is equally dazzied with 

r glittering objects, preſenting themſelves on all fides ; 

n among which are candleſticks of maſſive filver, fix or 

le ſeven feet high, placed in two rows along the nave of 
d the church; emboſſed tables of the ſame metal, ſupport- 

al ing ſmaller candleſticks; and in the intervals betwixt 


them pedeſtals on which ſtand the ſtatues of angels. In 
fine, the whole church is covered with plate, or ſome. 
You. hs 5 thing 
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thing equal to it in value; ſo that divine ſervice, in 
theſe churches, is performed with a magnificence ſcarce 
to be imagined ; and the ornaments, even on common 
days, with regard to their quantity and richneſs, ex- 


ceed thoſe which many cities of Europe pride them- 


ſelves with diſplaying on the moſt ſolemn occaſions. 

If ſuch immenſe riches are beſtowed on the body of 
the church, how can imagination itſelf form an idea of 
thoſs more immediately uſed in divine worſhip, ſuch as 
the ſacred veſſels, the chalices, oftenſoriums, &c. in the 
richneſs of which there is a ſort of emulation between 
the-ſeveral churches. In theſe the gold is covered with 
precious ſtones, ſo as to dazzle the eye of the beholder. 


The gold and filver ſtuffs for veſtments and other deco- 
rations are always of the richeſt and moſt valuable a- 


mong thoſe brought over by the regiſter ſhips ; as are 


alſo the fringes, laces, &c. In fine, whatever is employ- 


ed in ornamenting the churches, is always the richeſt of 
the kind poſſible to be procured. | 

The principal convents are large, with convenient 
and airy apartments. Some parts of them, as the out- 
ward walls which encloſe them, are of unburnt bricks : 


but the building itſelf of quinchas or baxareques. The 


roofs of many of the churches are arched with bricks, 


others only with quinchas but of ſuch curious arctitec- 
ture as entirely to conceal the materials; ſo that the 


ſrontiſpieces and principal gates have a majeſtic appea- 
Trance. The columns, friezes, ſtatues and cornices are 
of wood, finely carved, but ſo nearly imitating the co- 
Jour and appearance of ſtone, as only to be diſcovered 
by the touch, This ingenious imitation does not pro- 
ceed from parſimony, but neceſſity, in order to avoid as 
much as poſſible the dreadful devaſtations of earth- 
quakes, which will not admit of ſtructures built of pon- 


cerous materials. 


— 


The churches are decorated with ſmall cupolas of a 


very pretty appearance ; and though they are all of 
wood, the fight cannot diſtinguiſh them from fone, 
'The towers are of ſtone from the foundation the height 
of about ten or twelve feet, and from thence to the roof 


| of the church of bii:k; but the remainder of wood, 
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painted of a free-ftone colour, terminating in a ſtatue» 
or image alluding to the name of the church. The 


height of theſe may be nearly known from that of St. 
Dominic, which by a geometrical menſuration we found 
to be between fifty] and ſixty yards; a height which, 
though ſmall in proportion to the largeneſs of the 
ſtructure, is a neceſſary caution both with regard to the 
ſhocks of earthquakes, and the weight of the bells, 
which in fize and number exceed thoſe of Spain, and 
on a general ringing produce a very agreeable harmony. 
All the convents are furniſhed with water from the 
city, though not from that of the rivulets, which, as we 
before obſerved, run through the ſtreets in covered 
channels; but brought from a ſpring by means of pipes. 
Whilſt on the other hand, both the monaſteries and 
nunneries are each obliged to maintain a fountain in the 
ſtreet, for the public uſe of poor people who have not 
the conveniency of water in their own houſes, 
One of the moſt dreadful diſaſters attending the city of 
Lima is the earthquakes, to which that country is ſo ſub- 
ject, that the inhabitants are under continual apprehen- 
ſions of being, from their ſuddenneſs and violence, buried 
in the;ruins of their own houſes. Theſe terrible concuſ- 
ſions of nature are not regular, either with regardſto their 
continuance or violence; but the interval between them 
15 ne ver of ſufficient length to obliterate the remembrance 
of their frightful conſequences. A month rarely paſſes 
without ſome of theſe alarming tremors, though not 
ſufficient to ruin the houſes ; ſhocks of that terrible na- 


ture do not often happen in much leſs than a century. 


Theſe earthquakes, though ſo ſudden, have their pre- 
ſages, one of the principal of which is a rumbling noiſe 
in the bowels of the earth, about a minute before the 
ſhock is felt; nor does this noiſe continue in the place 
where it began, but ſeems to pervade to all the ad- 


Jacent ſubterraneous parts This is followed by diſmal 


howlings of the dogs, which ſeem to have the firſt per- 


_ Ception of the approaching danger. The beaſts of bur- 


den paſſing the ſtreets flop, and by natural inftin& 
ipread open their legs, the better to prevent their fall- 
ing. On theſe preſages the terrified inhabitants fly 
from their houſes into the ſtreets, with ſuch precipita- 

| M 2 tony 
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tion, that, if the calamity happens in the night, they 
Appear quite naked; fear and the urgency of the dan- 
ger baniſhing at once all ſenſe of decency.. Thus the 
ſtreets exhibit ſuch odd and ſingular figures, that might 
even afford matter for diverſion, were it poſſible in ſo 
terrible a moment. The ſudden concourſe i: accom- 
Panied with the cries of children waked out of their 
ſleep, blended with the lamentations of the women, 
whoſe agonizing prayers to the ſaints increaſe the 
common fear and confuſion ; the men are too much 
affected to refrain from giving vent to their terror; ſo 
that the whole city exhibits one dreadful ſcene of con- 
ſternation and horror. Nor does this end with the 
ſhock, none venturing to return to their houſes through 
fear of a repetition, which frequently demoliſhes thoſe 
buildings which had been weakened by the firſt. 
One of the moſt dreadful concuffions of nature felt by; 
this unſortunate city happened on the zoth of October 
1687. It began at four in the morning, with the de- 
ſtruction of ſeveral public edifices and houſes, whereby 
great numbers of perſons periſhed ; but this was little 
more than a preſage of what was to follow, and pre- 
| ſerved the greateſt part of the inhabitants from being 
buried under the ruins of the city. The ſhock was re- 
peated at fix in the ee ſuch impetuous con- 
cuſſions, that whatever had withſtood the firſt, was now 
laid in ruins; and the inhabitants thought themſelves 
very fortunate in being only ſpectators of the general 
devaſtation from the ſtreets and ſquares, to which they 
nad directed their flight by the firſt warning, During 
this ſecond concuſſion the ſea had retired conſiderably 
from its bounds, and returning in mountainous waves, 
overwhelmed Callao, and the neighbouring parts, to- 
ether with the miſerable inhabitants. | 
Another and ftill more dreadful ſhock happened on 
the 28th of October 1746, at half an hour after ten at 
night, five hours three quarters before the full of the 
moon, the concuſſions began with ſuch violence, that 
zn little :-ore than three minutes the greateſt part, if 
not all the buildings, great and ſmall in the whole city, 
were deſtioycd, burying under their ruins hays inn ; 
itants 
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tants who had not made ſufficient haſte into the ſtreets 


and ſquares ; the only places of ſafety in theſe terrible 


convulſions of nature. At length the horrible effects 
of this firſt ſhock ceaſed ; but the tranquillity was of 
ſhort duration, concuffions returning with ſuch fre- 
quent repetitions, that the inhabitants, according to 
the account ſent of it, computed two hundred in the 
firſt. twenty-four hours, and to the 24th of Feburary of 
the following year 1747, when the narrative was 
dated, no- leſs than four hundred and fifty ſhocks 
were obſerved, ſome of which, if leſs laſting, were 
equal to the firſt in violence, | 

The fort of Calloa, at the very ſame hour, ſunk into 
the like ruins ; but what it ſuffered from the earth- 
quake in its buildings, was inconſiderable, when com. 
pared to the terrible cataſtrophe whieh followed ; for 
the ſea, as is uſual-on ſuch occaſions, receding to 2 


_ conſiderable diſtance, returned in mountainous waves, 


foaming with the violence of the agitation, and ſud- 
denly turned Callao and the neighbouring countr 


into a ſea. This was not, however, totally performed 


by the firſt ſwells of the waves; for the ſea retiring 
farther, returned with ſtill more impetuouſity; the ſtu- 
pendous water covering both the walls and other 
buildings of the place; ſo that whatever had efcaped 
the firſt, was now totally overwhelmed: by thoſe ter- 
rible mountains of waves; and nothing remained ex- 
cept a piece of the wall of the fort of Santa Crux, as 
a memorial of this terrible devaſtation. There were 
then twenty-three ſhips aud veſſels, great and ſmall, 
in the harbour, of which nineteen were abſolutely 
ſunk, and the other four, among which was a frigate” 
called St. Fermin, carried by the force of the waves to 
a conſiderable diſtance up the country. 

This terrible inundation extended to other ports on 
the coaſt, as- Cavallos and-Guanape ; and the towns of 
Chancay, Guavra, and the valleys della Beranca, Sape, 
and Pativilca, underwent the ſame fate as the city of 
Lima. The number of perſons who periſhed in the 


_ Tuins of that city, before the 31ſt of the ſame month 
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of October, according to the bodies found, amounted to 
. 1300; beſides the maimed and wounded, many of 
which only lived a ſhort time in torture. At Callao, 
where the number of inhabitants amounted to about 
4000, two hundred only eſcaped, | and twenty-two of 
he by means of the above-mentioned fragment of a 
vw A ' . 7 X 
According to an account ſent to Lima after this ac- 
cident, a volcano in Lucanas burſt forth the ſame 
night, and ejeQted ſuch quantities of water, that the 
whole country was overfiowed ; and in the mountain 
near Patas, called Converfiones de Caxamarquilla, 
three other vlcanoes burſt, diſcharging frightful tor- 
rents of water. | | 
Some days before this deplorable event, ſubter- 
Taneous noiſes were heard at Lima, ſometimes reſem- 
bling the bellowings of oxen, at others the diſcharging 
of artillery. And even after the earthquake they were 
ſtill heard during the filence of the night; a convin- 
cing proof that the inflammable matter was not totally 
exhauſted, nor the cauſe of the ſhocks abſolutely re- 
moved. | 5 77 N 
From theſe terrible devaſtations, added to another 
particular, that of never raining, the reader would be 
naturally led to think that the ecuntry muſt, of neceſ- 
fty, be totally barren: the contrary is however true; 
for Lima enjoys a fertility to be envied, producing all 
kinds of grain, and a prodigious variety of fruits. 
Here induftry and art ſupply that moiſture which the 
clouds ſeem to with-hold ; and the ſoil is by this means 
rendered remarkably fruitful, amidſt a continual 
drought, | ©. 
It has already been obſerved, that one of the princi- 
pal cares of the yncas, was the cutting and diſpoſing, 
in the moſt advantageous manner, trenches or ſmall 
canals, in order to conduct the waters of the rivers to 
nouriſh every part, and render large fields capable of 
producing grain, The Spaniards finding theſe uſe- 
ful works ready executed to their hands, took care to 
keep them in the ſame order, and by theſe are watered 
the ſpacious fields of wheat and barley, large meadows, 
| | | _ Plantations 
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plantations of ſugar-canes, and olive-trees, vineyards 
and pardens of all kinds ; all yielding uncommon 
plenty. Lima differs from Quito, where the fruits of 
the year have no determined ſeaſons; but here the 
harveſts are gathered in, and the trees drop their 
leaves, according to their reſpeQive natures ; thoſe 
which grow ſpontaneouſly -in a hot climate, though 
the livelineſs of their verdure fades, their leaves 
do not fall off till others ſupply their place. The 
bloſſoms alſo have their reſpective times, and are 
correſpondently ſucceeded by fruits; ſo that this coun- 
try reſembles thoſe of the temperate zones, no leſs 
in the product and ſeaſons of corn, bloſſoms, fruits, 
and flowers, than in the difference of winter and ſum- 
mer. 
Before the earthquake of the year 1687, when this 
city ſuffered in ſo deplorable a manner, the harveſts of 
wheat and barley were ſufficient to ſupply the wants 
of the country, without any importation, eſpecially 
of wheat ; but by this convulſion of nature the ſoil 
was ſo vitiated, that the wheat rotted ſoon after it was 
ſown, occaſioned, probably, by the vaſt clouds of ſul- 
 Phurous particles then exhaled, and the prodigious 
quantities of nitrous effluvia diffuſed through it. 
This obliged the owners of the lands to apply them to 
other uſes, and accordingly many of them were turned 
into meadows of clover, plantations of ſugar-canes, 
and other vegetables, which they found not ſubject 
to the ſame misfortune. After the land had continued 
forty years in this ſtate of ſterility, the huſbandmen 
began to perceive ſuch alteration in the ſoil as promi- 
fed a ſpeedy return to its former goodneſs. Accord- 
ingly ſome trials were ſucceſsfully made with wheat, 
and by degrees that grain was found to thrive as be- 
fore that dreadful event. But whether it be from the 
other plants, which have been cultivated in thoſe parts, 
or from any miſtruſt of the huſbandmen,. the ſame 
quantity has not been ſown as before. It is natu- 
ral to think that the late dreadful earthquake muſt 
bave had pernicious effects on the ſoil ;, though, by 
| M 4 means 
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means of the eſtabliſhment of the corn trade with 
Chili fince that time, the conſequences will not be fo 


ſenfibly felt. The fields in the neighbourhood of - 


Lima are chiefly ſown with clover, of which there 1s 
here a conſumption not to be paralleled in any other 
place; it being the common fodder for all beaſts, parti- 
cularly the mules and horſes, of which there is here an 
inconceivable number, + 
The other parts of the country are taken up with 
Plantations already mentioned, among which thoſe of 
canes are not the leaft, and yield an excellent kind of 


ſugar. All theſe fields and plantations are cultivated | 


by negro ſlaves, purchaſed for this ſervice, and the 
fame 1s ſeen in the other improved parts of Valles. 
'The olive plantations appear like thick foreſts; for 
befides the height, magnitude, and fulneſs of leaves of 
theſe trees, in all which they exceed thoſe of Spain, 
they are never pruned, by which means their branches 
become ſo interwoven, that the light cannot penetrate 
thro” their foliage. The plough is not uſed here, the 
only cultivation they require being to clear the holes 
made at the foot of each for receiving the water, to 
keep the trenches open which convey it, and every 
three or four yards to cut down all ſhoots or cions, in 
order to form paſſages for gathering the fruit. With 
this ſmall trouble the * have an uncommon 


plenty of the fineſt olives, which they either commit 


to the preſs for oil, or pickle, they being particularly 
adapted to the latter, both with regard to their beau - 
ty, largeneſs and flavour. Their oil is much prefer- 
able to that of Spain. ; 
The country contiguous to the eity is covered with 
gardens, producing all the herbs and fruits known in 
Spain, and of the ſame goodneſs and beauty, befides 
thoſe common to America; all which flouriſh here in 
a very uncommon degree; ſo that none of the parts 
of Peru are to be compared with thoſe in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lima, where every place is covered with 
fruits and eſculent vegetable. LS 
It alſo enjoys another ſingular advantage, the whole 
year being os it were ſummer, with regard to the plen- 


ty 


F 
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gy. and freſhneſs of fruits; for the ſeaſons of the year 
varying alternately in Valles and the mountains, when _ 
the time of fruits is over in Valles, it begins on the 
ſkirts of the mountains: and the diſtance from Lima 
being not above twenty-five or thirty leagues, they are 
brought thither, and by this means the city is con- 
ſtantly ſupplied with fruits, except a few, as grapes, 
melons and water-melons, which requiring a hot cli- 
mate, do not come to perfection in the mountains. 
The grapes at Lima. are of various kinds; and 
among them one called the Italian, very large and de- 
licious. The vines extend themſelves on the ſurface 
of the ground, which is very well adapted to ſupport 
them, being either ſtony or full of ſand. Theſe vines 
are pruned, and watered at proper times, and thrive 
remarkably without any other care. 3 
No other culture is beſtowed on thoſe deſigned for 
wine ; for-both at Ica, Piſco, Naſca, and all other parts 
where they grow, they are formed into eſpaliers. 
None of the grapes near Lima are uſed in making 
wine, the demand for them in other reſpects being too 
large. . 1 
The ſoil is ſtony and ſandy, that is, conſiſting of 
ſmooth flints or pebbles, which are ſo numerous, that as 
other ſoils are entirely ſand, rock, or earth, this is 
wholly of the above ſtones; and in ſome parts prove 
very inconvenient to travellers, whether-in- a-carriage 
1 or on horſeback. The arable lands have a ſtratum of 
5 about a foot or two of earth, but below: that the whole 
conſiſts, entirely of ſtones. From this circumſtance, 
the ſimilarity of all the neighbouring waſtes, and the 
bottom of the ſea, this whole ſpace may be concluded 
to have been formerly covered by the ocean, to the 
diſtance of three or four leagues, or even farther, 
beyond its preſent limits. This is particularly obſerv- 
able in a bay about five leagues north of Callao, cal- 
led Marques, where, in all appearance, not many years 
nce, the ſea covered above half a league of what is 
4 now terra firma, and the extent of a league and a half 
TT along the coaſt, | 
h M 5 Fhe 
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The rocks in the moſt inland part of the bay are 
perforated, and ſmoothed like thoſe waſhed by the 
waves; a ſufficient proof that the ſea formed thoſe 


large cavities, and undermined ſuch prodigious maſſes. 


as lie on the ground by its continual eliſions; and it 
ſeems natural to think that the like muſt have happen- 


ed in the country contiguous to Lima, and that the 


parts, conſiſting of pebbles like thoſe at the bottom 


of the adjacent ſea, were formeply covered by the 


water. 


bundance of ſprings, water being found every where- 


with little labour, by digging only about four or five 


feet below the ſurface, This may ariſe from two 
cauſes ; the one, that the earth, being from its compo- 
fition very ſpongy, the water of the ſea eaſily inſinuates 
itſelf to a great diſtance, and is filtrated in paſſing thro' 
its pores. The other, that the many torrents, after de- 
ſeending from the mountains, ſoon loſe themſelves in 
theſe » Faq but continue their courſe along the ſub- 


terranean veins of the earth; for this ſtony quality of 


the ſoil from the nature of the ſprings cannot extend- 
to any great depth, and underneath it the ſtratum is 


hard and compact; conſequently the water muſt be 


eonveyed to the moſt porous parts, which being the 


ſtony, it there precipitates its ſubterranean courſe, 
leaving the ſurface dry. 


# 


The plenty of ſubterraneous ſtreams is doubtleſs of 


great advantage to the fertility of the country, parti- 


cularly with regard to the large plants, whoſe roots 


ſtrike deepeſt ; and this ſeems a bountiful. indulgence 
of the wiſe author of nature, who, to provide againſt 
the ſterility which would certainly affect theſe coun- 
tries from a want of water, has ſent a ſupply from the 


mountains, either in open rivers or ſubterraneous 
canals. | 


. 


The lands in the juriſdiction of Chancay, like the 
other parts of the coaſts of Peru, are manured with the 
dung of certain ſea- birds, which abound here ina very 
extraordinary manner. Theſe they call Guanoes, 
and the dung Guano, the Indian name for excrement 

OE in 


Another ſingularity in this arid country, is the a- 
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in general. Theſe birds, after ſpending the whole 
day in catching their food in the ſea, repair at night to 
reſt on the iſlands near the coaſt, and their number be- 
ing ſo great as entirely to cover the ground, they leave 
a proportionable quantity of excrement or dung ; this 
is dried by the heat of the ſun into a cruſt, and is daily 
increaſing, ſo that notwithſtanding great quantities are 
taken away, it is never exhauſted. Some will have 
this Guano to be only earth endowed with the quality” 

of raiſing a ferment in the ſoil with which it is mixed. 
This opinion is founded on the prodigious quantities 
carried off from thoſe iſlands, and on the experiment 
made by digging and boring, by which the appearance, 
at a certain depth, was the ſame as at the ſuperficies;z 
whence it is concluded, that the earth is naturally en- 
dowed with the heating quality of dung or Guano.. 
This would ſeem leſs improbable, did not both its ap- 
pearance and ſmell prove it to be the excrement in queſ- 
tion. But however it be, this is the manure uſed in the 
fields ſowed with maize, and. with proper watering is: 
found greatly to fertilize the ſoil, alittle of it being put 

. Cloſe to every ſtem, and immediately watered. It is alſo 

of uſe in fields of other grain, except wheat and barley, 
and conſequently prodigious quantities of it yearly 
uſed in agriculture. Es | 

Beſides the orchards, fields, and gardens, with which: 
this country is fo delightfully variegated, there are 
other parts where nature itſelf ſpontaneouſly furniſhes. 
beautiful proſpe&s for the inhabitants, and plenty of 
excellent food for their cattle; particularly the hills 
of St Chriſtopher and Amancaes, whoſe perpetual ver- 
dure, diverſified in ſpring with elegant flowers, ſeems» 

to invite the inhabitants to a nearer enjoyment of the- 

beauties it preſents at a diſtance to their view; The 
parts in the neighbourhoood of the city to the diſtance 
of ſix or eight leagues offer the like entertainment; 
and accordingly. many families reſort thither for th 
change of air, and the tranquillity of rural amuſements. 
The hills called Amancaes, already mentioned, have 
their name from a certain flower growing on them. It 
is yellow, and of. the campannula form, with four 
M 6. pointed 
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pointed leaves. Its colour is remarkably brilliant, 
and in that conſiſts its value, being totally void of fra- 
grancy. 

Ihe only monuments of antiquity remaining in the 
neighbourhood of Lima are the guacas, or ſepulchres 
of the Indians, and ſome walls, which were built on 
both fides of the roads, and are frequently ſeen all 
over this country. But three leagues north eaſt of 
the city, in a valley called Guachipa, are till ſtanding 
the walls of a large town. The deſcription of this 
town given to our authors by the ingenious marquis de 
Valde Lyrios, is as fellows : the ſtreets were very nar- 
row, the walls of the houſes, which in comman with all 
the buildings of that time, were without roofs, were 
only of mud, and that each houſe. conſiſted of three 
ſmall ſquare apartments. The doors towards the 
ſtreet were not ſo high as the general ſtature of a man, 
but the walls wanted little of three yards. Among 
all the houſes that compoſe this large town, ſituat 
at the foot of a mountain, is one whoſe walls over- 
looked all the others, and thence it is concluded to 
have belonged to the caſique or prince ; though its 
ruinous condition render it impoſſible to determine ab- 
folutely, The inhabitants of this valley, where the 
fruitful fields are watered from the river Rimac, at no 
great diſtance from thoſe ruins, call them Old Caxamar- 
ea, though it cannot now be diſcovered whether that 
was the real name of the town in the times of pa- 
ganiſm ; for there neither remains any memorial of 
ſach tradition, nor any mention of it in the hittories 
of that kingdom, written by Garcilazo and Herrera; 
Jo that all we know is, that the epithet old is now 
applied to it by way of diſtinction from the preſent 
2own of Caxamarca. 

One aſtoniſhing particular in the walls of this town, 
and in all other neighbouring valleys, is, that though 
built on the ſurface of the earth, without any tounda- 
tion, they have withſtood thoſe violent earthquakes 
which overthrew the more ſolid buildings of Lima, and 
other large towns erected in the Spaniſh manner; 
having received no other damage than what — 

reeſulis 
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reſults from being forſaken, or what the drivers have 
done, who make it a reſting- place for their cattle in 
their road to Lima. | | 5 

From the conſtruction of theſe houſes it may be in- 
ferred, that long experience inſtructed the natives, that 
in parts ſo ſubject to earthquakes, it was improper to 
lay a foundation in order to ftrengthen the walls; and 
tradition informs us, that when the newly-conquered 
Indians ſaw the Spaniards dig foundations for lof 
buildings, they laughed at them, telling them they 
were digging their own tepulchres, intimating that tlie 
earthquakes would bury them under the ruins of their 
houſes. It is indeed a melancholy proof of pride and 
obſtinacy, that, after having the prudent example of the 
Indians before their eyes, the total ruin of the city, at 
four different times in leſs than the ſpace of 200 years, 
has not been able entirely to eradicate the deſtructive paf- 
ſion for airy and elegant buildings, though thoſe necef. 


— 


ſarily require large and lofty walls, which muſt have 


a foundation proportional to the magnitude of the 
ſlructure, and the weight they are to ſupport. 

During our artiſts ſtay at Lima, they laboured in- 
ceflantly to put the country in the beſt poſture of de- 
fence poſſible, that in caſe the Engliſh ſquadron under 
the command of commodore Anſon, which was then 
expected in the South ſeas, ſhould make an attack, it 
might be rendered abortive, 

At- the ſame time four men of war were ſent to 
cruiſe of the coaſt of Chili, and viſit the iſland of 
Juan Fernandes,* in order to attack the * 1 ſqua- 
dron, at their firit appearance in the South ſeas. But 
after cruiſing there a conſiderable time, they returned 
to Callao, without receiving the leaſt information of 
any foreign ſhips having been ſeen in thoſe ſeas. 
And the winter ſeaſon now advancing, when it was 


* The Spaniards left the ifland only a few davs before commodore 
Anſon's arrival; which fortunate accident prevented his falling 
into their hands; as his ſhip's company were then ſo terribly at- 
Aifted with the ſcurvy, that they could not have made any refiftance ; 


as may be ſeen in commodore Anlon's voyage, inferied in the third 


volume of this work, 


thought 
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thought utterly impoſlible for the Engliſh commodore 
to doable cape Horn, our artiſts returned to Quito, 
which they reached on the 5th of September, and im- 
mediately applied themſelves to finiſh their menſura- 
tion of an arch of the meridian. | 
But before they had finiſhed their work, an expreſs 
arrived at Quito, with the particulars of the Engliſh 
having taken ſeveral rich prizes in the South-ſeas, and 
alſo ſacked thetown of Paita. Our artiſts therefore re- 
turned immediately to Lima,. where they were ap- 
pointed commanders of two frigates fitted out for crui- 
fers on the coaſt of Chili. | 
Theſe failed on the 4th of December 1742, and di- 

refed their courſe to the iſland of Juan Fernandes, 
which they reached on the 7th of. January 1743, at 
three in the evening, and continued there till the 22d 
of the ſame month. During this time they viſited 
every part of the iſland, particularly that where the 
Engliſh had erected their tents, in order to diſcover 
any private fignal they might have left for the infor- 
matron of any other ſhips that might afterwards touch 
here. But as nothing of that kind could be found, 
the frigates, after taking a ſufficient quantity of wood. 
and water, failed, at three in the evening, and on the 
7th of February came to an anchor in the bay of Con- 
ception, a famous port in the kingdom of Chili. 
The kingdom of Chili is celebrated for its fertili ty. 
Its plains, eminences, valleys, in ſhort the whole coun- 
try, is an object of admiration; for ſo amazing is 
the fertility, that every parcel of earth ſeems tranſ- 
formed into a ſeed. It is therefore no wonder that 
many of the inhabitants apply themſelves to huſban- 
dry, as they are ſure of a good market at the ſeveral 
ports of the South ſea. This kingdom alſo abounds in. 
mines of all kinds, particularly in thoſe of gold and 
copper. | 8 
The manner of carrying on the commerce of this 
kingdom is nearly the ſame with that of other nations; 
but the manner of conducting the inland trade, with 
the Indians of Arauco, is too remarkable to be . 
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The Indians of Arauco, and thoſe parts, are not go- 
verned by caſiques, or curacas, like thoſe of Peru, the 
enly ſubordination known among them being with re- 
gard to age, ſo that the oldeſt perſon of the family is 
reſpected as its governor, The Spaniard begins his 
negociation with offering the chief of the family a cup 
of wine; after this he diſplays his waresy that the Indian 
may make choice of what beſt pleaſes him; mention- 
ing at the ſame time the return he expects. If they 
agree, the Spaniard makes him a preſent of a little 
wine ; and the Indian chief informs the community 
that they are at liberty to trade with that Spaniard 
as his friend. Relying on this protection, the Spaniard: . 
goes from hut to hut, recommending himſelf at firſt by 
giving the head of every family a taſte of his wine, 
After this they enter upon bulineſs, and the Indian 
having taken what he wanted, the trader goes away 
without receiving any equivalent at that time, and 
viſits the other huts, as they lie diſperſed all over the 
country, till he has diſpoſed of his ftock, He then re- 
turns to the cottage of the chief, calling on his cuſ- 
tomers in his way, and acquainting them that he is on 
his return home. Upon this ſummons, not one fails 
of bringing him to the chief's hut what had been a- 
greed on. Here they take their leave of him, with 
all the appearance of a ſincere friendſhip, and the 
chief even orders ſome Indians to eſcort him to the 
frontiers, and aſſiſt him in driving the cattle he has re- 
ceived in exchange for his goods. Pl 
Formerly, and even till the year 1724, thoſe traders 
carried large quantities of wine, of which as well as 
all other inebriating liquors the Indians are immo- 
derately fond; but the ill conſequences of this 
trade, through the intemperate uſe of ſpirituous li- 
quors, bred tumults and wars, and begun without any 
Other declaration than the maſſacre of the Spaniards 
of all ranks who fell into their hands, and even the 
traders in their country, this branch of trade has been 
ſuppreſſed, and no more allowed to be carried into the 
Indian territories: than what ſhall be judged neceſſary 
to give the maſters of families a cup by way of com- 
| | pliment, 
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pliment, and a very ſmall quantity for trading. The 
happy effects of this prohibition are felt on both ſides; 
the Spaniards live in ſafety, and the Indians in peace 
and tranquility, They are very fair dealers, never re- 
ceding from what has been agreed on, and very punc- 
tual in their payments, It is indeed ſurpriſing that a 
whole people, who are almoſt ſtrangers to government, 
and ſavage in their manners,-ſhould, amidſt the gratifi - 
cations of the moſt. enormous vices, have ſo delicate a 
ſenſe of juſtice, as to obſerve it-in the moſt irreparable 
manner in their dealings. 


All the Indians of Auraco, Tueapel, and others in- 
habiting the ſouthern parts. of the river Biobio, and 
alſo them who live near the Cordillera, have hitherto 
eluded all attemps made for reducing them. under the 
Spaniſh government. For in this boundleſs country, 
as it may be called, when ftrongly puſhed, they aban- 
don their huts, and retire into the more diſtant parts of 
the kingdom, where being joined by other nations, 
they return in ſuch numbers that all reſiſtance would 
be temerity, and again take poſſeſſion. of their for- 
mer habitations. Thus Chili has always been ex- 
poſed to their inſults; and if a few. only call for a 

war againſt the Spaniards, the flame immediately. - 
ſpreads, and their meaſures are taken with ſuch ſe- 
crecy, that the firft declaration of it is the murder of 
thoſe who happen to be among them, and the ravages 
of the neighbouring villages. Their firſt ſtep, when 
a war is agreed on, is to give notice to the nations for. 
aſſembling; and this they call Correa la Fletcha, to 
ſhoot the dart, the ſummons being ſent from village to 
village with the utmoſt ſilence and rapidity. In theſe 
notices they ſpecify the very night when the irruption 
is to be made, and though advice of it is ſent to the In- 
dians who reſide in the Spaniſh territories, nothing 
tranſpires : nor is there a {ſingle inſtance, among all 
the Indians that have been taken up on ſuſpicion, that 
one ever made any diſcovery. And as no great arma- 
ments are neceſſary. to this kind of war, their deſigns 
continue impenetrable till the terrible execution with- 
draws the veil. | 11 
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The Indians of the ſeveral nations being aſſembled, 
a general is choſen, with the title of toqui ; and when 
the night fixed on for executing their deſigns arrives, 
the Indians who live among the Spaniards riſe and 
maſſacre them. After which they divide themſelves 
into ſmall parties, and deſtroy the ſeats, farm-houſes 
and villages, murdering all without the leaſt regard to 
youth or age. Theſe parties afterwards unite, and 
in a body attack the larger ſettlements of the Spa- 
niards, beſiege the forts, and commit every kind of hoſe 
tility ; and their vaſt numbers, rather than any diſ- 
cipline, have enabled them, on ſeveral oecaſions, to 
carry on the enterprizes with ſucceſs, notwithſtanding 
all the meaſures taken by the governors to prevent 
them; for though multitudes fall on theſe occaſions, 
their army continually receives larger reinforcements. 
If at any time the Spaniards gain the ſuperiority, the 
Indians retire to the diftance of ſeveral leagues, where, 


after concealing themſelves a few days, they ſuddenly 


fall on a different part from that where they were en- 
camped, endeavouring to carry the place by a ſudden 
aſſault, unleſs the commandant's vigHance has provid- 
ed againſt any ſudden ſurpriſe ; when, by the advan- 


tage of the Spaniſh diſcipline, they are generally re- 


pulſed with great ſlaughter. 3 

Theſe Indian wars againſt the Spaniards uſually 
continue ſome years, being of little detriment to the 
Indians; for moſt of their occupations, which conſiſt 
in the culture of a ſmall ſpot of ground, and weaving 
ponchos and cloaks for apparel, are carried on by the 
women. Their huts are built in a day or two, and 
their food conſiſts of roots, maize, and other grain. 
War therefore is no impediment or loſs to them; in- 
deed they rather conſider it as a defirable occupation, 
their hours at other times being ſpent in idleneſs, or 
carouſals, in which they drink chicha, a-liquor very 
common among them, and made from apples. £4” 

The firſt advances towards a treaty. of peace with 
theſe Indians are generally made by the Spaniards ; 


and as ſoon as the propoſals are agreed to, a congres 


is held, at which the-governor, major-general of _ 


— 
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and the principal officers, the biſhop of Conception, 
and other perſons of eminence, aſſiſt. On the part of 
the Indians, toqui, or generaliſſimo, and the captains of 
his army, as repreſentatives of the communities, repair 
to the congrefs. The laſt inroad made by theſe ſavage 
enemies was in the year 1720, during the government 
of Don Gabriel Cano, lieutenant-general of the Spaniſh 
forces, who managed the war againſt them with ſuch 
vigour and addreſs, that they were obliged to ſolicit a 
peace; and their preliminaries were ſo ſubmiſſive, that, 
at a congreſs held in 1724, the peace was concluded, 
whereby they were left in poſſeſſion of all the country 
fouth of the river Biobio; and the capitanes de Paz 
were ſuppreſſed. Theſe were Spaniards reſiding in the 
villages of the converted Indians, and by their exac- 
tions had been the principal cauſe of the revolt. 

- Befides the congreſſes held with theſe Indians, for 
concluding a treaty of peace, others are held on the 
arrival of a new preſident, and the ſame ceremonies 
obferved in both; ſo that an account of the one will 
be ſufficient to give a juſt idea of the other. 


— 


On the holding a congreſs, the preſident ſends notice 
ta the frontier Indians of the day and place, whither 
he repairs with the above-mentioned perſons, and on 
the part of the Indians the heads of their ſeveral com- 
. - munities, and both, for the greater ſplendor of the in- 
terview, are accompanied by an eſcort conſiſting of a 
certain number previouſly agreed on. The preſident 
and his company lodge in tents, and the Indians en- 
camp at a ſmall diſtance. - The elders or chiefs of the 
neighbouring nations pay the firſt viſit to the preſi- 
dent, who receives them very courteouſly, drinks their 
| healths in wine, and himſelf gives them the glaſs to 
doe the like. This politeneſs, with which they are 
Highly pleaſed, is ſucceeded by a preſent of knives, 
ſciſſars, and different ſorts of toys, on which they place 
the greateſt value. The treaty of peace is then brought 
on the carpet, and the manner of obſerving the ſeveral 
articles is ſettled : after which they return to their 
camp, and the preſident returns the viſit, * 
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with him a quantity of wine ſufficient for a-moderate 


regale. 


Now all the chiefs of the other communities, who 


| who were not preſent at the firſt viſit, go in a body to 


pay their reſpe&s to the preſident, At the riſing of 
the congreſs, the preſident makes each a {mall preſent 
of wine, which the Indians liberally return in calves, 
oxen, horſes, and fowls. After theſe reciprocal to- 
kens of friendſhip, both parties return to their reſpec- 
tive habitations. Eel . 1 | 
The Spaniards, in order to gain more effectually tha 
hearts of theſe Indians, who, though in their eſteem 
wretchedly poor, conceal the moſt ſtubborn pride, 
which can only be ſoftened by compliments and fa- 
vours, it 1s a maxim with the prefidents to admit to 
their table thoſe who are apparently of the beſt diſ- 
Poſitions, and during the three or four days of the con- 
greſs neglects no means of ingratiating himſelf with 
the whole body. On theſe occafions a kind of fair is 
held at both camps, great numbers of Spaniards. re- 
pPairing- thither with ſuch goods as they know will 
pleaſe the Indians, who alſo come with their ponchos 
and cattle. Both parties deal by exchange, and never 
fail ſelling their whole ſtocks, and of obſerving in 
their dealings the moſt exact candour and oy Rr 


as a ſpecimen in which all future commerce 1s to 
conducted. 


Though theſe Indians have ſhewn ſuch a determi- 
ned averſion to ſubmitting to the Spaniſh monarchs, 
their behaviour has been very different to the miſ- 
ſionaries, whom they voluntarily permitted to come 
among them; and many have even ſhewed the greateſt 
joy at being baptized. But it is extremely difficult to 


prevail on them to quit their free manner of living; 


which being productive of vice and ſavageneſs, pre- 
poſſeſs the mind againſt the precepts of the chriſtian. 
religion. Before the war of the year 1723, the miſ- 
ſionaries, by their indefatigable zeal, had formed 
ſeveral villages, hoping by that means to induce 
their converts to practiſe the doctrines of the chriſtian 


Santo. 


faith. Theſe villages were called St, Chriſtopher, 
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Santo Fe, Santa Juana, St. Pedro, and La Mocha, al! 
of them being under the inſpection of the jeſuits. The 
chaplains alſo of the forts on the frontiers had an addi- 
tional ſalary for inſtructing a certain number of In- 
dians. But on that :nfarre&ion, their innate ſavage- 
neſs returned, all theſe proſelytes abandoned the miſſion- 
aries and joined their countrymen. On the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the peace, they again ſolicited the miſſi- 
onaries to come among them; and ſome communities 
have been ſince formed; but they are far ſhort of 
their former promifing ſtate, it being very difficult to 
bring even this ſmall number to embrace a ſocial life; 
Admiſt all the ſanguinary rage of theſe Indians in 
their hoſtilities againſt the Spaniards, they generally 
fpare the white women, earrying them to their huts, 
and uſing them as their own. And hence it is, that 
many Indians of thoſe nations have the complexions of 
the Spaniards born in that country. In time of peace 
many of them come into the Spaniſh territories, biring 
themſelves for a certain time to work at the farm- 
houſes, and at the expiration of the term return home, 
after laying out their wages in the purchaſe of ſuch: 
goods as are valued in their country. All of them; 
Both men and women, wear the poncho and manta, 
which they weave of wool; and though it cannot pro- 
perly be called a dreſs, is abundantly ſufficient for de- 
cency; whereas the Indians at a greater diſtance from 
the Spainfh frontiers, as thoſe who inhabit the coun. 
tries ſouth of Valdivia, and the Chonos, who live on the 
continent near Chiloe, uſe no fort of apparel. The 
Indians of Arauco, Tucapel, and other tribes near the 
river Biobio, take great delight in riding, and their 
armies have ſome bodies of horſe. Their weapons are 
large ſpears, javelins, and others of that kind, in the 
uſe of which they are very dextrous. ; 

Soon after our artiſts arrived in the bay of Coneep- 
tion, they joined the Eſperanza, a Spaniſn man of war, 
commanded by Don Pedro Mendinueta, who had found 

means to double cape Horn, and reach the bay of Con- 
ception. In a few days they received advice that Don 
Joſeph Pizarro was arrived over land from Buenos 

Ayres, 
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Ayres, and intended to hoiſt his flag on board the 
Eſperanza. On which they ſailed for Valparaiſo, 
where the commodore came on board, and took upon 
him the command of the ſquadron, In this port they 
found three French ſkips, called the Louis Eraſme, 
Notredame de 1a Deliverance, and the Lys, which had 
been freighted as regiiter-ſhips, and touched at Valpa- 
raiſo to vend their cargoes. h 

The whole fleet now ſailed for the iſland of Juan 
Fernandes, and thence to Callao, where they arrived 
en the 24th of June. Ws | 

Our artiſts now repaired once more to Quito, where 
they finiſhed their obſervations, and then returned to 
Lima, in order to procure a paſſage from thence to 
Spain. They found at Callao two of the French ſhips 
above-mentioned, namely, the Deliverance and the 
Lys, preparing for a voyage to Europe. This was an 
opportunity not to be omitted ; and accordingly Don 
George Juan embarked in the latter, and Don An- 
tonio de Ulloa in the former. | 

They left the port of Callao on the 22d of October, 
and on the 22d of November joined the Louis Eraſme, 
which with another French regiſter-ſhip, called the 
Marquis d'Antin, had waited for them in the bay of 
Conception. Their little ſquadron being thus form- 
ed, they left che bay; but the next day the Lys ſprung 
a leak, and was obliged to return, in order to refit. 
The reſt of the ſquadron, though all in a very bad con- 
dition, continued their voyage; and had the good for- 
tune to double cape Horn, without meeting with 
thoſe terrible ſtorms ſo frequent near that cape. 

On the 21ſt of May 1744, they came to an anchor 
in the road of Ferdinando de Narona, an ifland on the 
coaſt of Brazil, belonging to the Portugueſe. Here 
they refitted their crazy fhips, and took on board a 
frein ſupply {of proviſions, wood, and water. On 
the 10th of June, at ten in the morning, they again got 
under fail, and continued their courſe to the northward, 
comforting themſelves that now the whole danger of 
kheir voyage was over, They croſſed the equator = 
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the 12th, and continued their courſe. without any in- 
terruption.  _ „ 

But on the 21ſt of July, about ſix in the morning, 
being then in 43 deg. 57 min. north latitude, and 39 
dep. 44 min, eaſt of the meridian of Conception. they 
diſcovered two ſail within three leagues of them, bear- 
ing E. N. E. The rays of the ſun had hindered their 
getting ſight of them ſooner. They ſtood to the S. W. 
and the three French ſhips kept in together N. E. with- 
out altering their courſe till ſeven in the morning, 
when being within little more than cannon- ſhot of each 
other, the largeſt of the two fired a gun with ſhot, and 
at the ſame time both hoiſted Engliſh colours; the 
French frigates alſo formed a line, though little in a 
condition for fighting; for beſides being weakly 
manned, and the want of arms and ammunition, they 
had no nettings for ſecuring the men, ſo that both the 
quarter-deck and fore-caſtle were expoſed. 

They however, after the enemy had hoiſted their 
colours, continued failing in a line, but ſtill in their 
2 courſe, till the ſmalleſt of the Engliſh ſhips 

ore down upon them, and fired ſeveral ſhot to oblige 
them to hoiſt their colours; which they accordingly 
did. At half an hour after ſeven a fire of great guns 
and muſketry began on both ſides; and at eight 
o'clock the ſhips were within piſtol- ſhot of each other. 

The force of the three French frigates was this; the 
Lovis Eraſme carried twenty guns, eight on the quar- 
ter-deck of eight pounders, and had betwixt ſeventy 
and eighty perſons on board, ſeamen, paſſengers, and 
boys. The Marquis d' Antin alſo carried ten guns on 
a fide, the five aftermoſt of fix pounders, and the five 
forward of four, and had ſaboard fifty-five perſons, 
La Deliverance was ſtill ſmaller. than the other two, - 
having only ſeven four pounders on a fide, and all the 
perſons aboard did not exceed fifty men. 

The enemy, who afterwards proved privateers, were 
conſiderably ſuperior in force. The largeſt of them, 
called the Prince Frederick, commanded by captain 
James Talbot, carried thirty- ſix guns, twenty-four of 
them being twelve pounders, beſides as a5 
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which ſtack in the French maſts and fides, and fix 
ſix pounders on the quarter-deck. The name of the 
ſmalleſt privateer was the Duke, captain Morecock : 
ſhe had ten guns on a fide, and theſe likewiſe twelve 
pounders, beſides patereroes on both, which did great 
execution in the rigging. The Prince Frederick, to 
all appearance, keeping a continual fire both with the 
great' guns and ſmall arms, could not carry leſs than 
two hundred or two hundred and fifty men, and the 
compliment of the Duke from the like circumſtances 
they concluded to be about one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred. | 

The fight was maintained with great reſolution and 
- alacrity on both ſides, though under this conſider- 
able diſadvantage to the French, that one broadſide 
from the enemy did twice the execution of one from 
their ſhips: and as for muſketry, with which the Eng- 
liſh were well furniſhed, and kept an inceſſant fire, all 
that the French could uſe, was about twelve or fours 
teen on board of each ſhip, it being preſent death for 
any one to ſhew himſelf on the fore-caſtle, and a muſ- 
ket was what very few on board knew how to make 
uſe of. At length, about half an hour after ten, the 
Marquis d*Antin, which was in the rear, ſtruck to the 
largeſt of the enemy, with which ſhe was engaged, 
after loſing her captain, who died encouraging his men 
with the ſame vigour that he had begun the action. 
And however reluQant they who ſurvived were to ſur- 
render, it was how become of abſolute neceſſity, the 
ſip having received ſo many ſhot betwixt wind and 
water, that ſhe was on the point of ſinking. 

The captain of the Deliverance, which. was the head- 
molt ſhip, ſeeing one of her company taken, and judg- 
ing from the diminution of their force, there was ſtill 
leſs hope of a ſucceſsful event, he prudently crouded 
ſail, that while the enemy's ſhips were taken up with 
the prize, he might eſcape from them ; for no ſooner 
had the Marquis d'Antin ſtruck her colours, than the 
leaſt of the enemy's ſhips withdrew from the action, 
which ſhe had alternately maintained with the other 
two, in order to ſecure the prize, whilſt the larger was 
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to renew the fight. It was half an hour after eleven 
when the Deliverance thus began to ſeek ber ſafety in 
flight ; Louis Eraſme could not heſitate to follow her 
example, but the largeſt of the Engliſh privateers was 
not long in coming up with her, and by the ſuperiority 
-of her force, and the vigour with Which it was exerted, 
ſoon laid her under a neceſſity of ſurrendering, though 
not till the worthy captain had been wounded in ſo def. 

' — ,Perate-a manner that he died the next day. The two 
privateers being taken up each with her prize, and the 
ſouth-eaſt-wind freſhening, favoured the eſcape of the 
Deliverance, which ſtood N. E. and at four in the even- 
ing got quite out of ſight both of privateers and prizes. 

The cargoes of the Marquis d' Antin and the Louis 
Eraſme, thus taken, were valued at three millions of 
dollars, two in coin, gold and ſilver, and ingots, or 
wrought plate. The other conſiſted in cacao, which 
was the principal of her lading ; ſome jeſuits bark ; 
and Vigonia wool. x 8 

The captain of the Deliverance, after this, in all ap- 
pearance, fortunate eſcape, conſulted with his officers 
what courſe was moſt adviſeable to ſteer. Among 
them was-one who had often been at Louiſbourg in the 

Hland of Cape Breton, near Newfoundland, and had a 
perfect knowledge of the fituation and nature of the 
place. He likewiſe informed the caprain, that in the 
beginning of the ſummer two men of war were every 
year ſent thither, to carry money and troops for that 
place and Canada; and likewiſe to protect the cod- 
. fiſhery. 8 | 
; was the conſtant practice in time of the moſt 
profound peace, it was natural to ſuppoſe, that in a war 
with a maritime power the number of ſhips would be 
increaſed * at leaſt, this precaution had never been 
omitted during the wars of Lewis XIV. the place being 
of the utmoſt importance to France, as the key of Cana- 
da, the moſt ſecure port for the fiſhery, and carrying on 

a very conſiderable commerce with the iſlands of St. 

Domingo and Martinico. Theſe reaſons, and this 

courſe appearing leſs dangerous than that towards the 
coaſt of Spain, determined the captain to purſue wy | 
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: he thought the ſafeſt method, and make for Cape 


Breton: beſides, the condition of the Deliverance 
ſcarce permitted any choice, as affording little hopes 
that ſhe ever would be able to reach any port in Spain. 
They had likewiſe been informed at Conception, a 
little before their departure, that a company had been 
formed in London for fitting out thirty privateers, 
from twenty to thirty guns, which were to be ſtation- 
ed in ſuch a manner as to intercept all ſhips coming 
from the Indies. Though this was in fat a falſe a- 
larm, the misfortune of meeting the two above-men- 
tioned ſhips of a force agreeing with the report, gave 
it all the appearance of truth; and they concluded that 
there muſt be many more crutfing in proper ſtations 
nearer the coaſts. This opinion was very natural to 
them, who for above two years had received no other 
accounts; and after what had happened, it would 
have ſeemed an inexcuſable ftep, to have expoſed ſuch 
a valuable cargo as that of the Deliverance, in ſuch 
a heavy veſſel, as muſt unqueſtionably have fallen into 
the hands of the firſt enemy that ſhould give her 
chace. All her force conſiſted in fourteen four-poun- 
ders, and about fifteen muſkets ;. beſides, nine of her 
people had been diſabled in the laſt action: and what 
was ſtill worſe, they had little or no powder. Ano- 
ther bad circumſtance was, that from the damage the 
ſnip had received in the action, ſhe made ſo much 
water, that though they began to pump immediately, 
it was midnight before they could free the ſhip ; and 
every one who had received no hurt in the action, 
without diſtinction, voluntarily took his turn in tie 
labour. Weighty as theſe reaſons were, that the cap- 
tain and his — might not be charged with taking 
ſuch an important ſtep of themſelves, a repreſentation 
was alſo made to the paſſengers, who all readily ap- 
proving” of it as the beſt refource in their preſent exi- 
gency, the very ſame evening the courſe was altered; 
and they ſteered for Louiſbourg as a port of ſafety. _ 
On the 13th of Auguſt, at fix in the morning, they. 
ſaw a brigantine plying along the coaſt for Louiſ- 
K N. bourg; 
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bourg ; the Deliverance on this hoiſted a French en- 
ſign, which was anſwered by the other, firing two or 
three guns. This gave them no manner of uneaſineſs, 
concluding, that the brigantine, ſuſpecting ſome de- 
ceit in their colours, had fired thoſe guns as a warn- 
ing to the fiſhing barks without to get into the har- 
bour ; and they put the ſame conſtruction on this fir- 
ing, immediately ſhewing the greateſt . hurry in mak- 
jüng for a place of ſafety. An — afterwards, being 
near eight o'clock, they ſaw coming, out of Louiſ- 
bourg two men of war, which they immediately took 
for hips belonging to a French ſquadron ſtationed 
there, for the — of that important place; and 


that they had come out on this a. from the bri- - 


gantine, that. a ſhip had appeared in fight, leſt it 
might be ſome Boſton privateer, with a deſign on the 
fiſhery. Thus they were under no manner of anxie- 
ty, eſpecially, as they came out with French colours, 
and one of them had a. pennant ; and all the forts of 
Louiſbourg,. as well as all the ſhips in the harbour, 
which they could now plainly diſtinguiſh, wore the. 
like diſguiſe. Here we muſt refer to the reader's 
1magination the complacency and joy which ſwelled 
every heart, imagining. that they now ſaw the end of 
all their: fears and diſaſters; a place. of. ſafe repoſe, 
after a voyage of ſuch danger and fatigue. Then let 
the reader be pleaſed to think what an edge the me- 
lancholy diſappointment gave to their. aſtoniſhment. 
and. dejection, when amidſt, the indulgence. of ſuch 
pleaſing ideas they. found their hopes deſtroyed, and 
all. their viſionary ſchemes of delight. ending in the 
real miſeries of captivity. | Fi | 

They were now ſo near the two ſhips n out 
of the harbour, that orders had been given for hoiſt- 


* 


ing the boat out to- go with an officer on board that 
which ſeemed to be the commodore, and draw the 
ſhot from their guns in order to ſalute them. The 
ſmalleſt which. carried fifty guns, leading the way, 
came along: ſide of the Deliverance; then indeed from 
what they both heard and ſaw, the fatal 9 
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ment became too evident, and their misfortune was 


immediately confirmed by the ſhip hoiſting her na- 


tional colours, and firing ſeveral guns, which carried 


away the fore-top-ſail-halliards, ſo that the ſail ran 
down, and at the ſame time the larger ſhip came up 
on the ſtarboard ſide. Betwixt two ſuch enemies no 
reaſonable perſon will offer to charge the captain of 
the Deliverance with cowardice, that without offering 
any reſiſtance, which would have been a wild teme- 
rity, he immediately ſtruck his colours, and the boat 
from the ſmalleſt ſhip came on board, and took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Deliverance; and thus after firing a few 
guns, returned into the harbour with a very rich 
rize. | | 
g Theſe two Engliſh men of war were the Sunder- 
land, captain John Brett, of ſixty guns, and the Cheſ- 
ter, capt. Philip Durell, of fifty; and it was to the latter 
that the Deliverance ſtruck. The officers, capt. Durell, 
for their better accommodation, ſent to the houſe _ 
which had been aſſigned him, when, purſuant to the 
articles of capitulation at the taking of Louſbourg, 
the inhabitants were ſent back to France. This houſe 
* ere but little uſe of, living continually aboard 
s ſhip. 6 6 | 
Das Ulloa adds, that all his ſecret papers, on their 
departure from the iſland of Fernando de Noron# 
were formed into a packet, and that he had deſired of 
the captain, the ſupercargo, and other officers, that in 
caſe it was his fate to fall ſuddenly in the action, they 
would throw the parcel into the ſea, When therefore 
the Spaniſh officer found that there was no poſſibility 
either of oppoſing or getting clear of the enemy, he 
threw the packet overboard, after faſtening ſome bul- 
lets to it; but all his papers relating to the menſura- 
tion of the degrees of the meridian, together with 
the phyſical and aftronomical obſervations and hiſtori- 
cal narratives, he kept by him, the contents being of 
univerſal concern, and no detriment could reſult from 
the enemy's inſpecting them; but as among men who 
ſeemed to mind nothing but what was ſilver or gold, 
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they would have ran a great riſk of being abuſed or 
confounded among a multitude of others, he thought 
3 acquaint the captains on what ſervice he had 
een employed, and as his papers tended to the im- 
provement of navigation, recommended them to their 
Care. 3 3 : 
Don Ulloa was ſent with the fleet to England, and 
thence to Fareham, a pleaſant village at the bottom of 
Portſmouth harbour, where the 2 — of war were 
then confined. I muſt not, ſays Don Ulloa, here 
« omit the courteſy and generoſity of captain Brett, 
* commander of the Sunderland, to all the priſoners 
4% of any rank, whom he not only admitted to his 
4e table during the voyage, but prevailed on all the 
<« otner officers to imitate his good example; and 
« who ſeemed to vie in civilities towards us, and hu- 
manity towards the inferior ſort ; ſparing for no- 
« thing to alleviate our misfortunes. And let this 
«© remain a monument of my gratitude to ſuch a ge- 
«« nerous ſet of gentlemen.” + | 
Our author was. committed to the care of Mr. 
Brookes, commiſſary for the French priſoners, and 
paints his gratitude for the many favours he received 
ſrom that gentleman, and alſo from Mr. Rickman, 
who acted in the ſame capacity for the Spaniards, in 


7 


the moſt glowing colours. | | 
«©. Both. theſe gentlemen, adds he, offered to join 
© their intereſt in ſoliciting the admiralty for my pa- 
« pers, the thing I had moſt at heart.” A petition 
was accordiagly fent to his grace the dake of Bedford, 
then firſt lord of the admiralty, and the anſwer re- 
turned was agreeable to his wiſhes ; the lords of the 
admiralty adding, that they were not at war with the 
arts and {ciences, or their profeſſors ; that the Engliſh 
nation, cultivated them, and that it was the glory of 
Its ininiſters and great men to encourage and protect 
ß è²Üp¹V 3 a 

Soong after our author obtained permiſſion to repair 
to London, that he might renew his ſollicitations with 
greater eaſe and effect. On my firſt artendauce my 5 
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office for priſoners of war, ſays Don Ulloa, a letter 
was ſhewn me from lord Harrington, ſecretary of 
ſtate, for bringing me to his houſe: This noble- 
man having been ambaſſador for ſome years in 
Spain, among his other eminent qualities, had a 
great affeftion for the Spaniards, which he was 
pleaſed to extend to me in a moſt obliging recep · 
tion, and aſſurances, that nothing ſhould be want 


ing in him to procure me my papers, or do me any 


other good office. Martin Folkes, Eſq. then preſident 
of the Royal Society, a perſon equally diſtinguiſh- 
ed for his learning, politeneſs,” and readineſs to do 
every good action in his power, being informed E 
was a priſoner at Fareham, and that my papers 
were lodged at the admiralty, and fearing they 
might fall into the hands of perſons entirely igno- 
rant of their contents, and by that means be miſled 
or abuſed, had applied for having them delivered 
to him——but they were unhappily mingled with 
many others of a very different kind, and therefore 
difficult to ſeparate them, without the preſence of 
the author himſelf, to diſtinguiſh them by the hand 
and other marks. By his aſſiſtance and the alacrity 
of Mr. Brookes, who was determined not to reſt 
till the affair was ended to my ſatisfaction, an or- 
der of the admiralty was obtained to the ſecretary 
of the India company, to whom they had all been 
ſent, that I might make a ſearch for them, and 


thoſe which I ſhould ſeparate, were to be ſent to 


the admiralty, This order met with ſuch a punc- 


' tual compliance, that it was executed the very day 


of its date. 2 | 

« The preſident of the Royal Socicty, for whom 
all the lords of the admiralty entertained an eſteem 
ſuitable to his great merit, was again pleaſed to in- 
tereſt himſelf in favour of my papers; and in re- 
gard to his ſollicitations, the examination of them 
was referred to him. This gentleman, who poſ- 


e ſeſſed in the higheſt degree all the ſocial and intel- 
* lectual qualities, affability without artifice, of a 


genius 


* 5 — _—_— —— — Ie 
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* ble deportment, and generous manners, had from 
hs 


„ from them. He condeſcended to carry me to the 
„ moſt famous muſeums, places affording the higheſt 


% ducts of the waters and earth, both in the mineral, 


4 had ſuch an influence on the patrons: of ſcience, 


* that to them I chiefly owe the happineſs of reco- 
«6 vering my papers, my liberty, and the polite treat- 


4 conſtitutions and police of this praiſe-worthy na- 
% tion, which in its œconomical conduct, and ſocial 


_ * moſt honourable teſtimony of this work ; and that 


« genius which nothing could eſcape, and an amia. 


„% my firſt arrival ſhewn me an inceſſant kindneſs ; he 
introduced me to the meetings of the ſociety : and 
& to him I owe the acquaintance. of many: perſons of 
«& diſtinction, and the marks of friendſhip I received 


„ delight to a rational mind, and where all nature 
« 15 collected into a living hiſtory of the ſeveral pro- 


«© vegetable, and animal kingdoms, He likewiſe 
« brought me acquainted with the moſt famous lite- 
6 rati, and was my conſtant guide. Ina word, he 
4 carried his friendſhip to me very far beyond what [ 
« could have expected, had I even entertained a much 
„ higher opinion of my own abilities. | 

„The recommendation of ſo diſtinguiſhed a perſon, 
* to whoſe judgment ſo much deference was paid in 
% every thing, together with the honour of having 
«© been choſen one of the two perſons appointed to 
« meaſure the length of a degree of the earth in Peru, 


+ that I ſhould wrong them, did I not acknowledge, 


«« ment ſeveral perſons of r 
% pleaſed to ſhew me. | | 
Actions like theſe convinced me of the ſincerity 
« of the. Engliſh, their candour, their benevolence, 
« and diſintereſted complaiſance. TI obſerved the tem- 
«« pers, inclinations, particular cuſtoms, government, 


ank and quality were 


% virtues, may be a pattern to thoſe who boaſt of ſu- 
„ perior talents to all the reſt of mankind, 

Mr. Folkes, having gone through my papers, made 
his report to the admiralty, couched in ſuch favour- 
ec able terms, that were it inſerted here would: be the 


board 


| ans Eo. Boon. Lo .4 


r 
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ordered the papers of Don Ulloa to be pu 
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1 board thoroughly ſatisfied, gave him leave, accord- 


* ing to his deſire, to deliver them up to me, which he 
« accordingly did on the 25th of May. 2 as a more 
« Hluftrious teſtimony ofthe great eſteem with which he 
« honoured me, he propoſed to Earl Stanhope, and 
4“ ſeveral other gentlemen of the Royal 1 that 
* I might be admitted a member of that learned body, 


* rightly judging that ſuch an honour could not fail 


of adding an ardour to my deſire of contributing 


<« to the improvement of the {ciences.” _ 

Don  Ulloa having thus obtained his papers toge- 
ther with his liberty, which had been granted at his 
firſt ſollicitation, embarked at Falmouth in the Liſe 


bon packet-boat, and reached Madrid on the 26th of 


July, 1746. Soon after his arrival the king of Spain 

liſhed un- 
der his patronage, and from thoſe. authentic memoirs, 
the foregoing account of this celebrated voyage is ex- 


LY 


END of VOLUME I. 
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